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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


The recent announcement by the Social Security 
Board of plans for a thorough study of experience 
gained in the administration of unemployment 
compensation marks the beginning of a new phase 
in the development of this program in the United 
States. With the data now available from opera- 
tions under more than a score of State laws over 
a period of 6 months, it is possible for the first time 
to make a comprehensive study of the effectiveness 
of methods and procedures in State unemployment 
compensation systems. It is expected that this 
study will reveal strong and weak points in our 
Federal-State system and will point the way for 
developments in unemployment compensation dur- 
ing the next few years. On the basis of the survey, 
which is to be conducted jointly by the Social 
Security Board, the Interstate Conference of Un- 
employment Compensation Agencies, and individ- 
ual State agencies, specific recommendations will 
be made for revision of State administrative meth- 
ods and possibly of State legislation as well. 

The principal objectives of the study were de- 
scribed as follows: 

“1. Greater economy in unemployment insur- 
ance administration. 

“2. Development of methods for calculating and 
paying benefits which will be more easily under- 
stood by workers and employers and will result in 
more prompt payment of benefits. 

‘3. Reduction, insofar as possible, of the volume 
of detail required of employers in complying with 
the legislation.” 

“Tt is important to remember,” it was declared 
in the announcement of the study, ‘‘that the State 
administrative agencies and the Social Security 
Board had at the outset very little experience to 
guide them in matters of detail. Furthermore, 
the American system of unemployment insurance 
is fundamentally different from those of most 
other countries. We provide benefits in propor- 
tion to a man’s past wages, rather than a flat 
amount regardless of former wages—a method 


which is considerably more difficult to administer. 
In view of this fact, and in view of the rapidity 
with which the program was established through- 
out the country, the States have on the whole done 
an exceedingly good job. There are still difficul- 
ties, however, and some provisions in existing laws 
are unduly complicated.’’ Specific recommenda- 
tions on many points to be studied are expected to 
be completed this fall. 

The total amount of unemployment benefits 
paid in May was somewhat above the total for the 
preceding month. Increases in the amounts paid 
by Indiana and Mississippi arose from the fact that 
in these two States benefits first became payable in 
April, and May was the first full month during 
which benefit checks were issued. Decreases in 
the amount of benefits paid were reported by 16 
States and the District of Columbia. The de- 
creases in some of the States were attributed to 
declines in lay-offs during the preceding weeks, to 
some seasonal reemployment, and to the exhaus- 
tion of wage credits of workers who had been 
receiving benefits. There was a slight decrease 
from the preceding month in the total number of 
initial benefit claims received in May. By the 
end of that month, the total amount of benefits 
charged to State benefit-payment accounts since 
the first of the year had reached nearly $140 
million. With the beginning of benefit payments 
in Iowa, Michigan, and South Carolina in July, the 
unemployment compensation program has become 
fully effective in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Total Federal, State, and local obligations in- 
curred for aid to the needy in May, including earn- 
ings under the Works Program but excluding tran- 
sient care and administrative expense, amounted to 
$247.8 million. This represents an increase of 
$4.8 million over the total for the preceding 
month and is the highest total for any month 
for which figures are available. The estimated 
number of different households receiving public 
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relief under one or more of the several programs on 
which current data are published by the Social 
Security Board also increased in May to the 
highest total for any month since July 1936, the 
first month for which such an estimate was made. 
The total for May was approximately 6.4 million 
households, comprising about 20.2 million persons. 
Of the total costs incurred for May, nearly 60 
percent represented earnings of persons certified 
as in need of relief employed under the Works 
Program; a little more than 15 percent represented 
obligations incurred from State and local funds for 
general relief extended to cases; and obligations 
incurred from Federal, State, and local funds for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent children ac- 
counted for nearly 17 percent. The balance was 
for allowances to persons enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and for emergency subsistence 
payments to farmers by the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Increasing recognition has been given in recent 
weeks to the continuing nature of problems of un- 
employment, public assistance, and relief. The 
record of the Third Session of the 75th Congress, 
which adjourned sine die on June 16, discloses an 
unusual concern over these problems, both in 
debate and in measures adopted to cope with them. 
A similar record would doubtless be revealed in 
the proceedings of many State legislatures which 
have held sessions in recent months. Concern 
with these problems, of course, is by no means 
confined to legislative bodies but holds a promi- 
nent place in the press and in many gatherings of 
public officials and social and scientific organiza- 
tions. Sessions of the National Conference of 
Social Work, at Seattle, Washington, were dom- 
inated by consideration of questions related to 
unemployment and relief. Papers presented at 
this conference by a number of Government 
officials and experts in public welfare expressed 
great concern over the increasing magnitude of 
problems of dependency and stressed the need for 
improved methods of dealing with them. 

The final report of the National Census of Par- 
tial Employment, Unemployment, and Occupa- 
tions, released on June 27, provides a statistical 
basis for analysis of the problems of unemploy- 
ment which hitherto has been almost completely 
lacking. Particularly significant among the con- 
clusions resulting from analysis of data gathered 
in the census are facts with regard to the incidence 
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of unemployment among different occupational 
groups. The census figures not only show con- 
clusively that the hardships of unemployment fall 
more heavily upon unskilled and inexperienced 
workers than upon trained workers but indicate 
that the problem which this conclusion suggests 
is increasing in magnitude. ‘This evidence of a 
very high ratio of unemployment among the un- 
skilled emphasizes a real national problem,” said 
John D. Biggers, Administrator of the census, in 
discussing the report. “If, as is indicated, the 
developments in industry call for workmen of 
higher skills, the obvious demand is to give more 
attention to proper vocational training so that the 
Nation may be able to utilize more easily these 
unemployed workmen.” 

As a result of the recent enactment of a bill to 
provide for a separate system of unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers, to be adminis- 
tered by the Railroad Retirement Board, direct 
Federal administration of unemployment in- 
surance and old-age insurance programs are linked 
together in one agency for the first time in this 
country. Among the many significant implica- 
tions of this development, two will be of immediate 
interest from the standpoint of social insurance 
administration. These are (1) the coordination of 
this federally administered unemployment in- 
surance plan with existing State systems estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act; and (2) the 
joint use for unemployment and old-age insurance 
of one set of wage records maintained for the large 
group of railroad workers covered by the two 
programs. 

There has been conjecture as to the extent to 
which workers covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act may have also had employment covered by 
the Social Security Act’s provisions for old-age 
insurance or by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Sample studies intended to throw light 
on this question have recently been under con- 
sideration by officials of the Social Security Board 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. The wage 
reports now being received by the Social Security 
Board from the Bureau of Internal Revenue are 
being posted to the accounts of individual workers 
at the rate of approximately 650,000 per day. 
The progress already made in posting these wage 
reports has been such that a substantial body of 
material on earnings is already available in Balti- 
more, and sample studies as well as general 
tabulations are now under way. 
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COST FACTORS IN OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


W. R. WILtiaAMson * 


The old-age insurance program established by 
the Social Security Act seems to follow in certain 
aspects the underlying principles of life and an- 
nuity insurance as developed under the auspices of 
private insurance companies. It should therefore 
be of interest to compare the actuarial processes 
of cost analyses in private insurance with those 
applicable to the Federal old-age insurance pro- 
gram and to point out certain differences between 
private and social insurance. Factors applying 
to future costs that are to a large degree measura- 
ble in the former are more hypothetical in the 
latter, subject as they are to a heavier weighting 
of future benefits and to the changing trends of 
social objectives and economic forces. 

The actuary, in private life insurance, is assumed 
to understand the mathematical relationships of 
the business. In particular, he must be largely 
responsible for the determination of adequate 
premium rates for the benefits proffered. Ordi- 
nary insurance in the United States has commonly 
stressed more dramatically the benefits payable 
in event of death than the supplemental benefits 
payable because of continued life, and the insur- 
ance company’s sense of responsibility is evidenced 
by the use of mortality tables which provide for 
more than the ‘‘most probable’ number of deaths. 
There is now an increasing emphasis on annuities, 
or benefits to the living. The conservative 
mortality tables, developed for life insurance, are 
not conservative when applied to annuities. 
Equally conservative practice would require mor- 
tality tables for annuitants to indicate fewer 
deaths than are expected. This would provide a 
safe margin for contingencies and inadequacies in 
the estimates of factors governing costs. 

The level-premium life insurance business has 
developed four distinct elements into which the 
individual premium of any single year can be 
broken: (1) contribution to the probable death 
losses of the year; (2) contribution to the year’s 
expenses of administration; (3) the year’s contri- 
bution to the reserve developed to supplement the 
later premiums when, since death rates steadily 
increase with age, the whole annual premium alone 
might be inadequate to meet the full costs of pro- 
tection (this can be called the banking or savings 
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element); (4) the year’s margin earmarked for the 
contingencies of the business, for some return to 
capital in stock companies, and, in participating 
insurance, for the payment of dividends or a share 
of the surplus to policyholders (for early policy 
years this margin may be negative). 

Rules have been developed to determine, as a 
safeguard to policyholders, the required legal 
reserve for private insurance companies, based 
upon the best available standards recognized by 
State legislatures and supervising insurance de- 
partments. 

The main duty of the actuary may be said to 
center upon a full understanding of the other three 
elements—death losses, administrative expenses, 
and margins. He must recognize the changing 
death rates. He must know with some degree of 
adequacy how the overhead expenses of the busi- 
ness will develop and how they are to be assessed 
against fairly rigid gross insurance premiums. He 
must know within reasonable limits such factors 
as the probable relationship between new business 
and renewals, and what real financial progress may 
be expected from a growing volume of business. 

Since the primary source of income is the sum 
total of the premiums, which must be adequate for 
all these demands, the most important factor is an 
understanding of the proper handling of the “con- 
tingency’’ margin. The actuary must know the 
general trends of mortality, interest rates, average 
size of policy, costs of clerical and selling labor, 
special problems posed by the fact that the medical 
examination is a safeguard mainly for a short 
period after the examination, and other less 
obvious sources of loss or gain. He must learn to 
recognize the proportion of this margin which 
may wisely be allotted year by year as dividends 
to policyholders (and in stock companies to stock- 
holders); the proportion which may be regarded 
as a sound provision for special known cost ele- 
ments, left uncovered by the legal reserve stand- 
ards; and the residue for true “contingencies,” 
such as an epidemic, excess war mortality, or 
catastrophic economic conditions. 

When the provision for death benefits is by far 
the major portion of the insurance company’s 
business, a single mortality table, such as those 
specified by insurance departments for life insur- 
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ance, might be used, in the interests of simplicity 
of supervision, to evidence all expected mortality. 
When, however, provision for annuity payments 
predominates, the table adopted for annuity 
valuation should be differently constructed. 
Other mortality tables, largely based on past 
experience and especially designed for annuities, 
have been used for annuity valuations. A fore- 
cast table, anticipating further improvement in 
mortality among future annuitants, would be 
desirable for a company writing annuities alone. 
Alternatively, in such a situation a wide margin 
for contingencies should be included in the gross 
rates, and the legal reserves should be supple- 
mented by contingency reserves. 

Mortality tables are rather technical affairs. 
While they have been much used by laymen, a 
thorough comprehension of their exact meaning is 
extremely rare. Even when they are quoted by 
insurance companies, it is rather exceptional for 
a clear statement to indicate that the company 
does not expect the past experience upon which 
they are based to be reproduced with any exact- 
ness in the future. Yet the ordinary insurance 
business is so important that such statements 
should be understood. 

The direction of private insurance companies 
requires competent supervision to resolve the 
conflict between provision for complete and per- 
manent company safety on the one hand and low 
net costs to policyholders on the other. Im- 
portant also is the size of reserves for contingencies 
to allow for new trends which develop and to 
supplement the requirements of the legal valua- 
tion standards. The legal valuation standards 
are broad and basic; the individual company 
needs a closer scrutiny of its own liabilities. 

The actuary’s knowledge of premium rates, 
reserves, contract forms, must be supplemented 
by an understanding of the six following factors: 
(1) the method of selection of the entrants into 
insurance coverage for the purpose of eliminating 
the most hazardous risks; (2) the technique of 
effective salesmanship which brings in “‘new blood ’ 
at a reasonable rate in order to maintain a consid- 
erable proportion of the business in force within 
the period of low mortality following medical and 
underwriting selection; (3) the presumptive rate 
of growth of the company and such policy persist- 
ency as will balance the high first-year expenses 
by an adequate volume of lower renewal expenses; 
(4) the trends of such variables as mortality, per- 
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sistency, interest rates, insofar as they affect costs 
and solvency; (5) the modification of premium 
rates for new entrants and the adoption of a new 
dividend scale whenever the general conditions of 
the business make such modification desirable; 
(6) the control of future commitments by properly 
drawn policy provisions. 

The distinctions between social insurance and 
private life insurance as developed in the United 
States are numerous. Private life insurance lacks 
the ability to force new applicants to join its ranks. 
Social insurance lacks the selective control over the 
entrants into the coverage which private insurance 
exercises by the privilege of rejection. Social 
insurance may not discard arbitrarily, by the 
methods of individual selection, those risks which 
will presumably increase claim rates. It empha- 
sizes to a greater extent benefits to the living rather 
than benefits following death. Social insurance 
commonly reserves under national policy the right 
to change contribution rates and benefit rates, 
both for future entrants and for those already 
covered. It need not initially determine rates of 
contribution which are to hold for the entire dura- 
tion of individual coverage, and it cannot deter- 
mine them in perpetuity. 

Social insurance thus functions because large 
groups of the citizens seem in need of a program to 
furnish certain benefits. Coverage is determined 
by law; it follows a formula. Under broad defini- 
tions, rules and regulations determine when old- 
age income shall be granted. Should increased 
rates of tax or contribution be necessary in the 
future, they must be determined by changes in the 
law, unless the law specifically grants such lati- 
tude. Only the ezisting coverage of the private 
insurance company enters into current rates and 
valuation. Its current coverage will diminish 
steadily because of the joint effects of death, 
maturity, expiry, lapse, and surrender. The 
“rate determination” and “valuation” of social 
insurance involve not only all the survivors of 
current coverage but all additional risks covered 
later. The weighting of future coverage is there- 
fore so much greater in the actuarial consideration 
of social old-age insurance than in life insurance as 
to make the process of valuation much less depend- 
able. Nevertheless, those responsible for admin- 
istration of the old-age insurance program must 
survey initially, and periodically thereafter, the 
actuarial and social principles and operation of the 
system. 
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COSTS—WHAT LIES BACK OF THE 
ESTIMATES 


The Committee on Economic Security made 
crude estimates of the costs of the Federal old-age 
benefits program running to the year 1980, and of 
the anticipated trends of congressional appropria- 
tions and benefit payments. Estimates of the 
cost of prospective benefits involve many inde- 
terminate factors. After social insurance is estab- 
lished by law, a long period of time is required for 
the development of adequate factual information 
to determine the general reasonableness of any 
estimates. Since under the Social Security Act 
ultimate benefits are determined by defined 
earnings over a period of time beginning January 
1, 1937, the extent of the prospective benefits 
under the coverage is dependent on the amount of 
such earnings, and the amount of earnings fluc- 
tuates under many influences. Even though the 
prospective benefits determined by wages are 
evidenced to a large extent by established records, 
the failure to establish such records may not 
necessarily result in the denial of coverage to those 
for whom they have not been established. The 
legal determination of the fact and extent of 
coverage will presumably prevail over the pre- 
liminary statistical determination evidenced by 
the records. 

In the following discussion certain factors per- 
tinent to any such cost analysis are listed. Studies 
under all these captions must be initiated and 
carried through for a preliminary evaluation of the 
financial aspects of old-age benefits under the 
Social Security Act. The credence which such 
studies deserve is still limited. Census material 
pertinent to these studies has not been developed 
for the purposes of the act. Such material is not 
readily adaptable to the problems at hand, and 
arbitrary adjustments introduce potential errors. 
The census deals with a population which, over 
long periods of time and in many areas, has been 
somewhat careless in the reporting of such facts as 
dates of birth and death and periodic statements 
as to age. Employment precisely in keeping with 
the definitions of the act was not defined in former 
census reports. Ages of immigrants and emigrants 
are not easily ascertained. When population 
growth between censuses has been exceptional in 
some respect, the situation is difficult to explain, 
save by using a balancing factor, net migration. 

In connection with the initiation of the Social 
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Security Act, it was estimated that the annual 
covered pay roll for 1937 would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $28 billion, representing between 25 mil- 
lion and 26 million full-time jobs held by those 
initially covered, and additional workers as they 
qualified by engaging in covered gainful employ- 
ment. There is as yet no clear evidence of the 
exact number of covered workers or approximate 
full-time jobs, though nearly 40 million benefit 
account numbers have been assigned and it is 
estimated that wage reports received for the first 
6 months of 1937 represent 32 million persons for 
whom tax payments were made by employers lia- 
ble to taxation under title VIII of the act. With- 
in the next year there should become available 
considerable data with respect to employees 
whose employers have complied with the tax re- 
quirements of title VIII and have reported wages 
as a basis for such tax payment. 

There is doubtless some degree of noncompliance 
or delay in the payment of taxes, and certainly 
some employers are awaiting legal or administra- 
tive decision on whether or not they and their 
employees are liable to the title VIII tax of the 
Social Security Act. The total tax receipts during 
the year 1937 seemed to fall somewhat below the 
amount anticipated in the early estimates. To 
what extent this implies that the aggregate wages 
of covered employees are less than those so roughly 
anticipated or that noncompliance is more general 
cannot yet be known. 

There is a recognized lag in tax collection. 
Even though such employment changes as are 
now developed were accurately recorded, one can 
hardly believe that the tempo of the period of 1937 
and 1938 is indicative of the situation during 
succeeding decades. 


RELATIVELY MEASURABLE 
FACTORS 


Six major factors are involved in measuring the 
prospective costs of the Federal old-age benefits 
program, each of which will require careful analysis 
of vital and occupational statistics, mortality, 
wage rates, work habits and opportunities, and 
other economic and social trends in the United 
States. Granting that the coverage, benefits 
formula, and financial principles prescribed in the 
Social Security Act for old-age insurance remain 
static, the areas thus bounded have a constantly 
varying content. This content varies with chang- 
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ing birth and mortality rates, and with various 


economic and social trends. Under the headings 
of coverage, survival, continued work after 65, 
migration, industrial and technical development, 
and operating expenses are outlined the compo- 
nent parts which enter into these six factors 
susceptible to some cost measurement. It is 
patent that the effect of war, booms, and depres- 
sions on these various factors is unpredictable. 


Coverage and Wage Credits 


The determination of coverage, the distinction 
between the “ins’’ and the ‘‘outs,’’ measurement 
of present coverage by reported and estimated 
wage credits, and estimates of prospective coverage 
and wage returns are first steps in a preview of 
costs. 


Present Coverage 


Age.—The Social Security Act excludes from 
Federal old-age benefits all individuals who were 
65 years of age or over on January 1, 1937. Those 
who were from 61 to 64 on that date had limited 
coverage, to the extent that their wages from 
covered employment entitle them to lump-sum 
payments at age 65 or a death payment to their 
relatives or estates if they die before age 65. 

Workers less than 61 years of age (with no mini- 
mum) on January 1, 1937, are potentially eligible 
for the benefits of the program—monthly retire- 
ment benefits or a lump-sum payment at age 65, 
depending on eligibility; a death payment before 
age 65, or an adjusted death payment after age 
65. In using figures for age distribution of workers 
in estimates of coverage it must be remembered 
that some doubt as to exact age is inescapable, 
both in much of the census data and in employers’ 
records. Age also influences the earning power of 
workers and affects the basis for age distribution 
of earnings. 

Employment.—The provisions of the Social 
Security Act exclude from coverage all self-employ- 
ment; work as an employer or member of a part- 
nership; employment in agriculture; domestic 
service in a private home; casual labor not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or business; work 
as officer or member of the crew of vessels; govern- 
ment employment—Federal, State, or local—and 
employment for governmental instrumentalities; 
service for certain educational, scientific, relig- 
ious, or philanthropic organizations. Railroad 
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employees and certain other groups are also 
excluded from coverage under the Social Security 
Act by a provision of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Substantially all other paid work performed 
within the United States is covered, beginning 
January 1, 1937, except when performed after the 
age of 65. 

The fact of employment has been tabulated in 
certain census material. Since the census treats 
employment data in the aggregate without refer- 
ence to the specific requirements of the Social 
Security Act, census figures require considerable 
revision to adapt them to those requirements. It 
is to be hoped that the 1940 census will meet 
social security needs more directly. There will 
gradually be developed records of employment 
as a result of wage reports filed in connection 
with tax payments under title VIII. Exact 
limits of the employment periods are not therein 
stated. 

Wage Receipts—Reports are required of em- 
ployers liable to taxation under the Social Security 
Act, showing the total amount of tax payments 
and indicating the individual wages on which the 
taxes are based. These reports in turn serve for 
the accumulation of wage credits for all types of 
Federal old-age benefits. Subject to previously 
stated limitations, these accumulated wage re- 
ceipts will eventually furnish data pertinent to 
the estimates of probable benefit payments. They 
will doubtless show significant changes in wage 
rates over the years. 

It seems probable that employees who change 
employment frequently or who work for employers 
lacking adequate cost-accounting machinery may 
question the tabulated earnings credited to them 
by employer reports. They may, at least at the 
time of claim for payment, bring in evidence 
to substantiate additional wage credits. Some 
effort might well be expended, possibly every 
5 years, to obtain employee acceptance of the 
accuracy of recorded wage credits, limiting such 
wage-record adjustment to a relatively short 
period. 

Since the old-age benefits program in a sense 
parallels the coverage and records of unemploy- 
ment compensation and other programs, similarly 
based upon wages, some coordination between the 
different social insurances may develop certain 
additional checks upon earnings reports. Such 
records are not yet available in any comprehensive 
form. 
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Prospective Coverage 

At least during these early years of operation, 
estimates of ultimate costs will depend to a greater 
extent upon problematic future earnings than upon 
past tabulated earnings. The discussion above 
has been limited to the consideration of informa- 
tion available on existing coverage. So far the 
available records are still very limited. Over the 
last 50 years the general trend of dollar wages has 
been upward. Many jobs in recent years have 
paid some three times what they would appar- 
ently have paid in 1890. Many jobs of the present 
day have no prototypes in the 1890 industrial 
scene. This upward trend was one of Sweden’s 
concerns when revamping her pension plan re- 
cently. Is it reasonable to assume that we are 
ready to abandon the struggle for more dollars 
per annum per capita and instead to attempt to 
increase their purchasing power? Prospective 
earnings and the addition of increased numbers 
of workers to those now covered will depend upon 
many factors, whose advance measurement can be 
but crude at best. 

Earning Power.—All the elements that go into 
the determination of earning power, such as age, 
sex, race, education, industry, occupation, are 
factors which must be considered in estimating 
potential future earnings. Steadiness of employ- 
ment and wage rates, linking future to past earn- 
ings, must be considered on the basis of the best 
available evidence. Whatever arbitrary reason- 
ing is adopted, the margin of error will probably 
be large. 

The influence of the employment service and of 
unemployment compensation agencies, policies es- 
tablished by employers and labor unions, and 
other similar community attitudes, might result 
in either lower or higher dollar rates of pay over 
periods of time for a large number of people. So 
high a standard of wage rates might conceivably 
be maintained as to bar many semicompetent 
workers from regular jobs. This tendency would 
require supplementary programs of straight relief 
for the least competent workers or of work relief 
at a low wage scale for others. 

Many people are now unable to work because of 
inadequate physical ability; others because of a 
long period of out-of-work status and a possible 
lack of mental adaptability under such circum- 
stances. The extent and effectiveness of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, both from the standpoint of 
physical and mental health and training for spe- 
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cific types of gainful employment, are forces which 
should have a marked effect upon the work rela- 
tionships of the future. 

The Movements Between Covered and Noncovered 
Employment.—The wide shifts of employment op- 
portunities resulting from radical changes in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, governmental super- 
vision, and so forth, indicate very large prospec- 
tive transfers in the future, as in the past, from one 
type of employment to another. Some evidence of 
this movement will accumulate from the old-age 
insurance wage records. Other evidence must be 
drawn from a census of employment and from such 
data as have been and will continue to be accumu- 
lated in the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other 
statistical agencies. These transfers, added to 
other forces, may well double initial coverage 
within a quarter century, largely increasing the 
financial requirements of later benefits. Estimates 
of coverage, effective by 1980, have been made, 
ranging from 35 million to 75 million. 

The existence of the Social Security Act may 
possibly enhance the attractiveness of certain types 
of jobs to married women and even to the pre- 
viously self-employed. Even without additional 
work opportunities, a very large number of people 
may perform intermittent work sufficient in 
amount to qualify them for the minimum monthly 
old-age benefit of $10. Such work would have the 
same effect in increasing cost as transfers of work- 
ers from noncovered to covered employment, for 
both emphasize the chance of short-term employ- 
ment, which has a high weighting in the old-age 
benefit formula. 

Changes in Definitions and Boundaries.—It 
seems probable that many administrative and 
legislative changes may affect cost estimates. 
For example, many of the present boundaries 
between covered and noncovered employment 
may be shifted. The chance may be lessened 
that wages from several different jobs in the 
same year may greatly increase the size of lump- 
sum benefits and death payments. The limits 
in the three-term formula of benefits may be 
changed so that a different relationship may 
exist in the future between credited wages and 
benefit scales. These or similar changes may 
also affect the minimum age at which benefits 
are paid and the very attitude towards work 
after payments have begun. Even as the prac- 
tical insurance actuary must remain in close 
touch with changing trends in his own business, 
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so must the administration of social insurance 


recognize not merely the possibility but the 
virtual certainty of such modifications. 


Probabilities of Survival 


Most established mortality tables furnish in- 
adequate indications of the probability of sur- 
viving. They are commonly constructed from 
the experience at all attained ages over a very 
brief period of time. The death rates among 
men of 80, for example, represent the death rates 
among survivors from the exigencies of life over 
the previous 80 years. The death rates among 
infants in a recent table are almost entirely the 
result of very modern conditions. Such tables 
fail to represent what we expect will be the future 
mortality among those who will be respectively 
80, 60, and 0 years of age in such a far-off time 
as 1980. 


Survival to Age 65 


Chances of survival have been set down at 
quinquennial ages from 15 to 60 to indicate what, 
according to certain tables selected, are the so- 
called “expected probabilities” of reaching age 
65. The United States life tables of 1900-02 
show that of 1,000 persons aged 20, 514 will 
“probably” survive to age 65, while the table 
for 1933 shows that 614 will reach age 65, and 
the hypothetical table, that 769 will attain that 
age. In this range there is a difference of nearly 
50 percent of the lowest “‘probability.” At age 
45 the respective ratios of survival to age 65 are 
639, 686, and 824, per 1,000, a range of nearly 
30 percent. 

In considering annuity instead of insurance 
costs it is desirable to use a mortality table which 
really contemplates the most plausible situation in 
regard to life contingencies over the future. Such 
a forecast table would indicate more truly the 
expectancy of survival for the person now 80, for 
the person now 60, and for the infant. Such a 
table prepared for persons now aged 20 shows a 
rate of 713 per 1,000 surviving to 65, an increase 
of more than 15 percent over that indicated by 
the 1933 tables. The work of preparing ‘“fore- 
cast”’ tables introduces methods slightly different 
from those utilized in the preparation of the old 
“experience” tables. Terminology concerning 
what we “expect”? would be more correct in con- 
nection with forecast than with experience tables. 


It will not be a single life table which is thus pre- 
pared, but rather a series of tables somewhat after 
the fashion of the select portions of existing life 
tables which cover the brief period following se- 
lection. We are not even sure of the mortality 
rates at various ages in the past. Extrapolation 
from them may develop cumulative errors. Our 


Chart I.—Life insurance experience contrasted with 
population experience and Dublin’s Hypothetical 
Table: Percent of specified age who reach 65 ' 
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1 See tables 1, 2, and 3 for sources of data. 


records of vital statistics are known to be some- 
what inaccurate and incomplete in spite of efforts 
to avoid these limitations. There has developed a 
technique of population extrapolation from past 
apparent trends with varying understanding of 
the component forces. Under such methods, 
presenting low, medium, and high estimates, 
there is a wide range among the various estimates 
of the age 65 survivors of 1980. There can be a 
large cumulative effect of slight variations between 
estimated and actual forces working over a period 
of 40 years. 

A number of factors which enter into estimates 
of survival and their influences on costs are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Diminishing Death Rates and Their Ultimate 
Effect—Improved medical science may keep alive 
a large number of physically unfit persons for a 
time, thereby adding damaged lives at higher ages. 
It is commonly hoped that the work of sickness 
prevention or health conservation will add much 
to the probability of survival by protecting large 
areas of the population from scourges of one sort 
and another. It may permit not merely a post- 
ponement of death but permanent improvement 
in vitality sufficient to reduce death rates steadily 
even at the higher ages, where improvement has 
not yet been very marked. Through improved 
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diagnosis the medical profession is steadily gaining 
in its ability to analyze what may be wrong with 
the human body and thus to clear the way for 
proper treatment and perhaps alleviate pandem- 
ics. The pneumonias, for example, can now be 
recognized more readily. A greater knowledge 
permits correct treatment to be promptly applied. 
It is conceivable that a large increase in survival 
may develop from this greater knowledge of the 
human system. 

Accident Prevention—At the same time that 
gains have been made in general health conditions, 
an increasing number of mechanical devices have 
been developed for common use, such as the auto- 
mobile and the airplane. These produce added 
accidental causes of death which must then be 
analyzed with the goal of reducing accident 
frequency through a more thorough understand- 
ing and mastery of the equipment. 

Weight of Death Payments vs. Life Benefits — 
The value of the death payments under the old- 
age insurance program is decidedly smaller than 
the value of old-age annuity benefits. Reduction 
in number of death payments would follow im- 
proving mortality. This gain, however, would 
not balance the greater outlay to a larger number 
of annuitants who would survive because of im- 
proved mortality. Improving mortality, which 
with the life insurance company has heretofore 
been so much on the side of safety, becomes a 
debit in relation to Federal old-age insurance cost. 
When 80 to 85 percent of the benefits are retire- 
ment annuities rather than death settlements, 
improving mortality becomes a cost liability. 


Survival After 65 


Whelpton and Thompson’s' studies of future 
population growth have progressed to the point 
where from past mortality rates future mortality 
rates have been reasonably estimated. These 
show such marked possible reductions in the 
death rates from ages 65 to 80 as to add perceptibly 
to the prospecfive duration of monthly benefits 
under the Social Security Act. Elderton had 
assumed in his forecast tables? that eventually 

! Thompson, Warren 8. and Whelpton, P. K. “The Population of the 
Nation.” Recent Social Trends in the United States; Report of the President's 
Research Committee on Social Trends. New York and London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1934. Ch. 1, pp. 1-58. Whelpton, P. K. “An Em- 
pirical Method of Calculating Future Population.” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association. Vol. 31, No. 195 (September 1936), pp. 457-473. 

2 Elston, J. 8S. ‘‘Sources and Characteristics of the Principal Mortality 


Tables.’ Actuarial Studies No. 1. New York, The Actuarial Society of 
America, 1932, pp. 115-116. 
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mortality improvement would become markedly 
effective at the advanced ages. An increased 
life expectancy of as much as 20 percent could be 
deduced from some of the Whelpton-Thompson 
assumptions above age 65. 


Continued Employment After Age 65 


Deferred Retirement 


Monthly benefits under the Social Security Act 
differ from the customary deferred annuity of the 
private insurance company, payable upon the 
attainment of a given age, in that they are subject 
to reduction when the beneficiary engages in 
“regular employment.” Thus, a most important 
part of estimating the costs of future benefits is 
concerned with the delay in retirement beyond 
the age of 65. In the early estimates of the 
Committee on Economic Security it was thought 
that an average of 2% years’ deferment could be 
safely assumed. In another estimate the defer- 
ment was 1% years. In one major industry it has 
appeared that retirement has been deferred 5 
years beyond age 65 in the past. Deferment is 


Chart Il.—United States population experience 1900- 


1902 and 1933: Percent of specified age who reach age 
651 
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1 See table 2 for source of data. 


obviously not entirely a matter of personal choice. 
It involves many components determined by 
individual and general economic considerations. 
Employer and Employee Planning—When a 
worker plans in advance to retire at age 65 he 
arranges his personal affairs accordingly, so that 
work termination will be possible. When the 
employer plans on 65 as a normal retirement age 
for his workers he tends to make room for younger 
men by the retirement of the older. With knowl- 





edge that the worker will have an assured retire- 
ment income, both employer and employee will 
tend to accept 65 as the retirement age. 

Working Capacity and Work Opportunities at 
Advanced Ages.—Waning physical and mental 
powers remain one of the dominant reasons for 


retirement. If the man of 65 in the future is as 
good a risk as a man of 60 today—a hope held 
out by those working for improved health condi- 
tions—one of the major reasons forcing him out 
of work at 65 will no longer be dominant. 

When it is believed that there are not enough 
jobs to go around, it sometimes seems desirable 
to give jobs to the younger and more energetic 
men and to deny them to the older men. With 
an increasing proportion of the aged in the popula- 
tion and the accumulation of real skills and 
experience for a more stable civilization, better 
work opportunities may develop for older men. 


Table 1.—Insurance experience: Percent of specified 
age who reach age 65 
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1 The American Experience table of mortality was prepared from mortality 
experience among the policyholders of a mutual life insurance company 
from 1843 to about 1860. It was first published under its present name in a 
schedule attached to an act passed by the New York State Legislature in 
1868. The figures in this column are based on data in a paper by Fackler, 
David Parks. ‘‘The Genesis of the American Experience Table.” Ac- 
tuarial — of America, Transactions, Vol. 10, No. 39 (May 21 and 22, 1908), 
pp. 509-5 


?The mortality rates from which these figures were computed were de- 
veloped from a study of the experience of 43 companies conducted by a joint 
committee appointed by the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
and the Actuarial Society of America. The data cover approximately 93 
percent of the policies issued from 1885 to 1909 by all legal-reserve companies 
in the United States and Canada. See Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investi- 
gation. New York, The Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and 
the Actuarial Society of America, 1912. Vol. 1, p. 89. 

3 Based on tables prepared by the Actuarial Society of America with the 

ion of the American Institute of Actuaries and the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, analyzing the experience of some 60 
companies. See American-Canadian Mortality Investigation; Based on the 
e A Life Insurance Companies of the United States and Canada 
During the Years 1900-1915, Inclusive, on Policies Issued from 1843-1914, In- 
clusive. The Actuarial Society of America with the Cooperation of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, 1919. Vol. 2, p. 182. The “select’’ figures 
include, and the “ultimate” figures exclude, the experience during the first 
5 years a policy isin effect. The “‘ultimate’’ figures are commonly considered 
as indicating what the experience might have been if no medical examination 
had been required and no adverse selection on that account had followed. 

4 From C *s General Group Mortality tables for nonhazardous in- 
dustries based on the group insurance experience of 6 large insurance com- 
panies for the calendar years 1925 and 1926. The data exclude individuals 
who were permanently and totally disabled prior to age 65; the figures thus 
show the percentages attaining age 65 as ‘‘active lives.’”’ See p. 257, Cam- 
mack, E. E. “Mortality Tables Constructed upon the Experience Under 
a Actuarial Society of America, Transactions, Vol. 28, No. 78 
(October 20 and 21, 1927), pp. 247-262. 

5 Developed in the Office of the Actuary, Social Security Board, from group 
life insurance data, 1932-35, among clerical workers. Source: Committee on 
Group Mortality Investigations. Combined Group Mortality Experience, 
1932-3. Processed. 12 pp. 
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They will not then feel themselves barred from 
employment. Men in good health may not be 
anxious to terminate well-paid employment in 
exchange for a small old-age income. 

Ratio of Old-Age Benefits to the Available Wage.— 
So long as any real choice exists, the degree to 
which workers retire voluntarily will be greatly 
influenced by the size of the benefits. Benefits 
have been set down as possibly averaging $17 a 
month in 1942, $44 a month in 1980. It would 
seem, therefore, that given the same level of living 
costs, the man eligible to retire in 1980 on $44 a 
month would be more willing to retire than would 
the man in 1942 at $17 a month. 

Standards of Living—Among the factors influ- 
encing the postponement of retirement there will 
undoubtedly be the community attitude towards 
higher living standards and the general concep- 
tion of what constitutes a proper balance between 
consumption and production. A high standard of 
living for the whole community seems to need the 
productive cooperation of a large proportion of the 
citizens. This may determine how many of the 
competent elderly persons will continue at work 
rather than retire. Into this relationship will 
enter the ratio of the prospective monthly bene- 
fits to current possible earnings. 


Return of Annuitants to Covered Employment 


As a credit to the cost of old-age benefits, the 
extent to which persons will engage in “regular em- 
ployment” after they have once retired has been 
but little considered. While the vitality of the 
older man and the older woman is doubtless re- 
duced with advanced age, it is possible that work 
opportunities for the aged may develop in the 
future, functioning in almost the same way as 
deferred retirement. Information on this factor 
will slowly develop from the records of old-age 
benefits claimants and the recipients of old-age 
assistance. It can hardly be regarded at the 
moment as a very tangible cost reduction, though 
it may become so. 


Migration 


Most impressive among many American private 
and social insurance plans for old age is the virtual 
intention that once a person is covered he is, if 
he survives to old age, eligible for a benefit. This 
is not altogether true in Great Britain’s old-age 
insurance program, where a man may drop out of 
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coverage after having been a member for a long 
time and can then anticipate no benefits under the 
strictly contributory plan at age 65. Should he 
need the benefit, however, he can at 70 apply for 
the same amount as a noncontributory pension. 
Since considerable emphasis has been placed on 
the nonforfeiture position of covered American 
workers, it is doubtful whether Congress will ever 
provide that migration from the United States 
will terminate right to benefits. On the other 
hand, migration into the country will add more 
coverage, and when migration involves short- 
service periods of work, the resulting benefits will 
presumably be considerably in excess of those 
justified by assuming that the current title VIII 
taxes on the wages of such persons are individual 
annuity premiums. 

The history of migration has shown marked 
vagaries from decade to decade. Now that most 
countries are somewhat impressed with the pros- 
pect of decreasing rather than increasing popula- 
tions, the only countries from which we could 
logically expect many immigrants because of grow- 
ing populations would be Russia, Italy, Germany, 
and possibly some of those in the Far East. 
Migration is extremely important in that it is apt 
to be changed by political factors, for quotas may 
be shifted when it is deemed expedient to modify 
them. 

Of probably greater importance is the migration 
from noncovered to covered industries. 


Industrial Development and Techno- 
logical Improvement 


The development of industry has been of inci- 
dental importance in its effect upon coverage, 
both before and after 65. This factor is of im- 
portance as a separate influence in the balance 
between covered and noncovered employment and 
in the development of work opportunities for an 
enlarged community where increased mechaniza- 
tion may be facing agriculture, construction, and 
other surviving craft forms of enterprise. The in- 
fluence of industrial and technological develop- 
ment is thrown into high light in social insurance, 
since social insurance attempts to deal reasonably 
with those who have lost jobs. It could tempo- 
rarily eliminate large groups of workers. Many 
engineers believe that great advances in per capita 
productivity are possible. The influence of such 
progress could either be directed toward increased 
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goods or decreased work. Probably an unpre- 
dictable combination of the two alternatives is 
ahead. 


Operating Expenses 


The wage records maintained for the old-age 
insurance program are very voluminous and yet 
very simple. What expenses will be assumed in 
addition to this minimum cost of recordkeeping 
depends upon the basic philosophy of social insur- 
ance. The work is largely done by the Federal 
Government, and such factors of overhead as are 
represented by rent, postage, building service, re- 
tirement benefits and compensation benefits for 
Government employees, for example, may be 
shared with all other Government departments and 
be financed in a different way from that which 
is customary in insurance-company statements. 
Practically, however, just as the insurance com- 
pany builds, so a Government erects a building to 
house its new activities. Most of the expenses of 
the insurance company have their counterpart in 
the Government. The operating expense rate for 
old-age insurance should be reasonably low be- 
cause of the relative simplicity of the record forms 
and the economies of quantity production. Part 
of the saving which results from the fact that com- 
pulsory coverage eliminates sales work must, in 
social insurance, be expended for educational or 
informational activities. The crude cost estimates 
of the Committee on Economic Security assumed 
that ultimate administrative expenses would repre- 
sent 5 percent of the title VIII tax collections in 
1949 and thereafter. This still seems reasonable 
enough. Because of lag, early recorded expense 
rates may be unduly low as evidence of permanent 
costs. Other expenses will be dependent upon the 
extent to which the records compiled for the pur- 
pose of old-age insurance claims administration are 
made available to the whole broad field of social in- 
surance, including unemployment compensation 
and health insurance, for example, and how wisely 
the social value of additional use of data derived 
from records kept in any case can be assessed, when 
extension to other surveys may add considerably 
to minimum costs. This leads into the field of 
conservation and general planned activity. Such 
extension of program must be handled slowly and 
with discretion. Costs may seem extreme and be 
economy. The cost-accounting activity in a 
multiple-line company suggests how to estimate 
what they are. 
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LESS TANGIBLE INFLUENCES 


Political and economic influences upon indus- 
trial development can conceivably force dramatic 
change in the progress of benefit scales under old- 
age benefits. If social insurance develops to a 
point where it takes, for example, from 15 to 20 
percent of the total income of the Nation, various 
economic factors might more than compensate for 
the cost. One development might be an increase 
of from 15 to 20 percent in working output so as 
to increase present living standards for all the 
working group and at the same time allow them 
to add to their activity for the sake of better stand- 
ards for the nonworking group also. Already the 
workers are supporting all the nonworkers. The 
orderliness of budgeting for our social responsibili- 
ties and cooperation in maintaining those who by 
force of circumstances are unable to fend for them- 
selves should improve and not reduce living 
standards, if possible. 

Looking back over the last 45 years we can see 
intensive changes in the relationship of industry 
and commerce to agriculture and to service activi- 
ties of the community. Similar changes might 
involve marked increase in the extent of paid em- 
ployment of women who, through labor-saving 
devices, have been freed from much of the drudgery 
in the home. They could, therefore, contribute 
out of their saved time toward the enlargement 
of the entire community’s services. 

If, in the process of evolution, certain industries 
or industrial units were taken over by the Govern- 
ment, changes in coverage might result. Govern- 
ment employees are at present excluded from 
coverage under the old-age benefits provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

The current program under titles II and VIII of 
the Social Security Act can be considered as very 
largely a savings or banking program, where the 
emphasis is largely upon return of investment plus 
some interest. To some students of the subject 
social insurance seems more adequately handled 
through a greater use of the straight insurance 
idea of risk, with the chief emphasis upon protec- 
tion, cooperation, and the elimination of any care- 
ful balance between the individual rate of con- 
tribution and the individual benefit, so important 
a tradition in private life insurance company 
activities. The banking philosophy may post- 
pone unduly long the effectiveness of the social 
insurance plan. Changes will doubtless be made 
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Chart III.—Annuity experience contrasted with life 
insurance experience: Percent of specified age who 
reach age 65 '! 
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1 See tables 1 and 3 for sources of data. 


in the structure of the old-age insurance plan fol- 
lowing shifts in social philosophy. 

Social insurance, like most other Government 
activities, is paid for through the use of the taxing 
machinery. The financial arrangements are tax 
arrangements. With the passage of time, tax 
consciousness shifts, thereby changing in turn tax 
arrangements. The present division of tax burden 
between the employee, the employer, and the 
general taxpayer seems largely one of expediency 
and has been determined by the level of economic 
understanding at the time the program was 
adopted. As this specific tax responsibility be- 
comes integrated with other tax responsibilities, 
such integration will effect changes in the number 
of persons who accept benefits and in the very 
formula of benefits. The chance of a full public 
understanding of taxation seems remote. The 
effect of such understanding on program and 
costs is vital. 

The very small early benefits payable under the 
old-age insurance program of the Social Security 
Act may be supplemented by payments to needy 
beneficiaries under the old-age assistance provi- 
sions of the act. A needy aged person of either 
sex now looks to old-age assistance and State 
laws for aid when the immediate family seems 
unable to furnish support. Old-age assistance 
in its general provisions assumes a family co- 
hesiveness for old-age support not specifically 
recognized in setting down the benefits under old- 
age insurance. Since old-age assistance functions 
through Federal subsidies to various State pro- 
grams, the attitude of the various States will 
control the exact degree of responsibility demanded 
of the family. Insofar as an individual receives 
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benefits under both the assistance and insurance 
programs, the divergent emphasis upon family 
responsibility in old-age assistance will carry over 
into old-age insurance. The trend in old-age 
assistance administration seems to be away from 
reliance upon other members of the family for 
support. In the development of social insurance 
it is recognized that without cooperative budget- 
ing public assistance may be extremely awkward. 
Social insurance is probably society’s attempt to 
create some acceptable framework through which 
its various members may jointly contribute to 
the provision of specific benefits when a member 
loses his income from a job. The family organiza- 
tion is a small unit in the bigger organization of 
all citizens. 


Table 2.—United States population tables for white 
males: Percent of specified age who reach age 65 ' 

















Age 1900-02 | 1900-11 | 1919-21 | 1920-29 | 1920-31 | 19332 
| | 
15... 50.3 50.7 58.5 58.8 58.8 60.7 
20... 51.4 51.6 50. 6 59.6 59.6 61.4 
ae | 53.1 53.0 61.0 60. 8 60. 6 62. 2 
30... | 85.1 54.6 62.6 62. 1 61.8 63.3 
35... 57.5 56.7 64.6 63. 6 63. 2 64. 5 
40. 60.4] 59.4 66.9 65. 6 65.0 66. 2 
45... 63.9) 62.8 69.7 68. 3 67.6 68. 6 
60... 5| 67.3 73.3 71.9 71.3 72.1 
55. 74.8 | 73.5 78. 5 77.3 76.8 77.4 
Chaisse 84.5| 83.4 86. 6 .7 85. 5 85.7 











! From census data for years specified reported in: U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau ofthe Census. Mortality Statistics. Washington, D.C. 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. 

3“Life Table for White Males in the Continental United States, 1933.’ 
Computed by Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

In determining the virtually fixed interest rate 
of 3 percent per annum under the old-age reserve 
account, the problem of estimating future interest 
rates seems to have been solved. There remains 
the problem of the probability of change in such a 
base rate by amendment. If it is decided that the 
interest rate on the old-age reserve account should 
be determined more in accordance with the princi- 
ples which have at the moment established 2% 
percent as the rate in the one Federal flexible 
interest-rate plan, reduction in future returns from 
interest are to be considered possible. If, on 
the other hand, the rate on Federal bonds comes 
to be regarded as purely arbitrary, an increase to 
a higher rate, further veiling the extent of what 
some regard as a Federal subsidy, might be logical. 


LIMITATIONS OF ESTIMATES 


Under a social insurance plan, cost estimates of 
future payments to the aged and of concomitant 
payments to surviving relatives of deceased 
workers or to their estates involve all the elements 
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discussed above. Studies must be carried forward, 
using pertinent data so that periodically the cost 
effects of mortality, health, migration, wages, 
retirements, work opportunities, and interest 
returns may be more closely approximated. The 
limitations upon applying the results of the studies 
directly to probable future costs must be clearly 
understood. Modifications in program may be 
economic; they are also political. Wise changes 
may be expected to follow the gradually growing 
comprehension of social insurance. 

Provisions for old-age security are also closely 
interrelated with the entire field of social budget- 
ing. It is possible that the present death pay- 
ments under title II, which have been treated very 
lightly in these cost discussions since they are 
actually a minor portion of the program, may 
develop into survivorship benefits somewhat 
similar to the British program for widows and 
orphans. With every proposed extension in pro- 
gram, a full understanding of cost elements and 
the limitations on their evaluation becomes more 
essential. Family relationships and the distri- 
bution of primary and secondary beneficiaries 
by age, sex, race, and extent of paid employment, 
will become more important. 

Life insurance, while anticipating a general im- 
provement in mortality, nevertheless plans on 
an additional contingency margin in estimating 
future costs. To a greater extent must social 
insurance do the same thing, where most of the 
trends seem to be toward cost increases. Con- 
tingencies bulk much larger in the social insurance 
field. One of two important alternative decisions 
is desirable: (1) whether to provide for a much 
larger contingency margin in determining prospec- 
tive tax rates when it is initially presumed that 
they can be determined for all time; or (2) 
whether to admit that there will probably be 
future increases in the tax rates in excess of those 
already stated in the act, recognizing that it is 
impossible to determine tax schedules for all time. 

The separation of the tax and benefit titles in 
the Social Security Act has left doubt as to their 
exact relationship. In this peculiar American 
problem considerable circumlocution seemed neces- 
sary in outlining how old-age benefits costs are pre- 
sumably to be met. Since the benefits under title 
II are based upon the same wages which are being 
taxed under title VIII, it is frequently implied that 
the tax collections beginning at approximately 2 
percent of such wages in 1937, rising to 3 percent 
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in 1940, 4 percent in 1943, 5 percent in 1946, and 
6 percent in 1949, are specific contributions by 
and in behalf of the employees toward their ulti- 
mate benefits. Strictly, however, these taxes are 
not earmarked. They become part of the general 
revenues and are pooled with all other Federal 
taxes. The appropriation authorized by title II 
year after year is to be determined in accordance 
with “accepted actuarial principles.’”’ Implicit in 
most discussion, however, is the assumption that, 
if tax rates under title VIII when reinforced by 
interest earnings are sufficient for the obligations 
incurred under title II, the appropriations to the 
reserve will in the long run be equivalent to the 
tax collections less estimated costs of administra- 
tion. 

The cost estimates included in the report of the 
Senate Finance Committee, indicating a reserve 
of some $47 billion accumulated by 1980 out of the 
excess of appropriations over benefit payments, 
involved approximate values assigned to the six 
relatively measurable factors discussed above. 
The remaining five less tangible factors have not 
entered materially into these estimates, since the 
probability of change in program was not regarded 
as subject to valuation. Before the question of 


yearly appropriations and the growth of the re- 
serve can be discussed adequately these “impon- 
derables” must also be taken into account. 
Following the publication of the reports of the 
Senate Finance Committee and of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, with their tables 
showing the progress of reserves, two somewhat 
different explanations of the factors entering into 
these estimates were made. One explanation 
assumed an average full-time wage of some $1,100 
per annum, the other an average per capita tax- 
able income of less than $1,000. Certain special 
ages of entry for new members into the covered 
group, once the initial coverage had been com- 
pleted, were assumed by the latter explanation. 
Two slightly different estimates were made of the 
effect of delayed retirement beyond the minimum 
retirement age of 65. One explanation assumed 
the probability that, as better knowledge of the 
program developed, provision for costs could be 
gradually adjusted without assuming just how 
taxes would be collected over all time. The other 
seemed to assume that if a schedule of tax pay- 
ments now determined for perpetual use were 
regarded as inadequate to meet benefit payments 
in the far distant future, provision for additional 
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1 McClintock’s Annuity table was the minimum standard basis for the valuation of annuities in New York State from 1907 to 1930. 
ce of 15 American insurance companies prior to 1892. See McClintock, Emory. 
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Future Population.” Journal of the American Statistical Society, Vol. 31, No. 195 (September 1936), pp. 457-473. 
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appropriations beyond the yield from such special 
tax schedules would be immediately necessary. 
The validity of assuming that one can expect to 
strike a balance in perpetuity may be questioned. 
Adjusting the end factors to obtain balance might 
be too simple. 

In analyzing the cost estimates for the later 
years, as set forth in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee report, it seems probable that the following 
situations need to be tentatively recognized now. 
(1) Many more workers will probably be covered 
than the Senate report data seemed to indicate, 
though its cost analysis was in terms of dollars of 
benefits rather than number of recipients. (2) 
Many of the workers covered are apt to have lim- 
ited periods of covered employment, and their bene- 
fits will be larger in proportion to their taxes than 
will the benefits for long-term members of the 
plan. (3) Many more annuitants from the covered 
group will survive to age 65 and will live longer 
after reaching age 65 than indicated as probable 
in the use of the life tables prepared from census 
data for the Committee on Economic Security. It 
seems likely that recent mortality improvement 
may be expected to continue into the future. 

A careful revaluation of these three factors, 
ignoring the possibility of changes in wage levels, 
might easily show a 50-percent increase in benefit 
payments in 1980 over the figure of $3.5 billion 
set forth in the Senate Finance Committee’s re- 
port. The 1980 benefit payments and expenses of 
administration were there assumed to approximate 
10 percent of the annual compensation of the 
covered employees of that year. If a 50-percent 
increase occurred in benefits without a change in 
pay rolls, the costs might reach 15 percent of pay 
rolls. With a small increase in aggregate taxable 
pay roll of the period, the percentage of cost might 
lie somewhere between 10 and 15 percent. 

Over against the six simpler elements of costs, 
the five “imponderables” are much more impor- 
tant and, of course, virtually unmeasurable. 
Changes in basic philosophy seem fully as probable 
as formula changes, but their specific trends are 
much less predictable. 

The problem of social insurance costs, were it 
not for the need to determine how the costs are to 
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be met and the assumption that we can predict 
them accurately, would not be a pressing one. The 
right to make subsequent modifications in benefits 
and taxes is explicit in the act, and the meaning of 
that right can be fully understood. Logical changes 
in estimates of future costs can be made much more 
easily after the completion and full review of com- 
prehensive studies herein indicated as necessary. 
The recognition of this dominant safety factor with 
freedom from pretense that any all-time maximum 
rate of contribution can be determined today leads 
away from surprise and dismay and toward mature 
acceptance of the complexity of the problem. 

Studies have been begun which within the next 
few years should considerably advance the knowl- 
edge of many of the factors entering into estimates 
of social insurance costs. As time goes on, many 
of these factors will doubtless develop surprising 
relationships, for we can hardly anticipate the 
next steps in the rapid changes within our eco- 
nomic situation. We are quite uncertain as to 
the relative importance of the factors and their 
component parts. We need not be surprised, 
either, by the discovery of additional factors not 
herein discussed, factors which may outweigh all 
others in importance. Costs may be what we 
make them, but we are not yet sure how control 
can be exercised. 

This major indefiniteness, therefore, must be 
accepted as inherent in any social insurance plan. 
No one should pretend that the precedents of the 
relatively simple problems of the insurance busi- 
ness or of the single employer pension fund permit 
the determination of any accurate costs today for 
our program of old-age benefits. We should be 
especially wary in believing that the mere assump- 
tion of values for the factors before data can be 
assembled gives any adequate support to the plan. 
The accumulation and analysis of such data will 
take years. 

This indeterminate quality of old-age insurance 
costs may itself be the strongest argument for 
shifting our attention from the problems of 1980 
to a more thoroughgoing consideration of present 
needs. We cannot foretell the future, but we can 
see the necessities of the present. A shift in 
attention should be most rewarding. 
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DECIDING CLAIMS TO UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS; AN 
OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


Rapa S. HAarRDIMAN * 


In April of this year benefits under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws were payable in 24 
States and the District of Columbia. In July 
three more States are to start payments. As 
States have developed and expanded their benefit- 
payment procedures, it has become evident that 
many provisions of State laws raise difficult ques- 
tions of interpretation. Moreover, unfamiliarity 
with the conditions required for the receipt of 
benefits has given rise to a large number of con- 
tested claims, and administration and workers alike 
are focusing attention upon procedures for the 
determination of claims and for appeals. 

For guidance in the development of adjudication 
procedures and techniques, a consideration of the 
experience of Great Britain, where the unemploy- 
ment compensation system has been in operation 
for many years, should be helpful, as it was earlier 
when the laws were drafted. 

The British method of deciding claims to benefit 
has admirable qualities, and over a period of years 
it has been found to be successful. Few changes 
have been required in recent years. However, in 
adapting any part of the British system to the 
needs of State agencies administering unemploy- 
ment compensation in this country, careful con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that the prob- 
lems of administering a new system are necessarily 
different from those which arise where the law has 
been in operation over a long period of time. In 
this country interpretation of the laws is still un- 
certain ; claimants are frequently unaware of their 
rights and do not understand procedures; and em- 
ployers, who have the right to appeal decisions 
favorable to claimants, often do not understand 
the disqualifications upon which they base their 
appeals. The personnel administering the act is 
new, and, for the most part, unfamiliar with the 
problems which will arise. Then too, the social 
and economic background of the American people 
gives rise to a different industrial psychology, 
which must be given adequate recognition. The 
methods which work satisfactorily under a well- 


* Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Interpretation Service. 
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established system are not completely adequate to 
handle the problems of the new. 


Deciding Claims to Benefit 


In Great Britain, the decision as to whether or 
not a claimant is entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefits is vested in certain statutory authori- 
ties, appointed under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. These authorities are insurance officers, 
courts of referees, and the Umpire. 

The insurance officers, appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, consist of a chief insurance officer, 
located in London; a divisional insurance officer 
for each of the nine divisions; and officers attached 
to each local employment exchange. The man- 
ager of the exchange serves also as senior insurance 
officer in the exchange area. 

The primary duties of local officers consist of 
examining claims, allowing benefits, or referring 
cases for decision to the courts of referees. While 
local officers cannot disallow claims involving the 
statutory disqualifications for misconduct, vol- 
untary leaving, refusal of suitable employment, 
and such conditions as the requirement that the 
claimant be capable of and available for work, 
they may disallow claims affected by the trade- 
dispute disqualification and most other statutory 
requirements. 

The divisional insurance officer reviews claims 
referred to him by the local insurance officer and 
also all decisions of the courts of referees which the 
local insurance officer believes should be appealed 
to the Umpire. When the divisional insurance 
officer agrees with the recommendation to appeal 
made to him by the local insurance officer, he in 
turn refers the case to the chief insurance officer, 
upon whom rests the final decision as to appeal to 
the Umpire. 

The courts of referees sit in the various court 
districts into which the country is divided. The 
court is usually held in or near the local employ- 
ment exchanges. The chairman of the court is 
appointed by the Minister of Labour; the other 
two members are drawn from two panels—one 
representing employers, the other, insured workers. 
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The panels consist of persons appointed by the 
Minister from nominations of local employment 
committees. They must be either insured work- 
ers, representatives of an association of insured 
workers, employers, or employers’ representatives. 
The panels are appointed for a term of 3 years, 
and the members are usually called in rotation to 
sit with the court. Whenever practicable, women 
are chosen for women’s cases and men when men’s 
cases are being considered. Members are not 
permitted to sit in any case in which they have an 
interest. A clerk of the court performs the clerical 
work; he takes no part in the court’s discussion or 
its decision. 

The Umpire is appointed by the Crown for an 
indefinite period to hear appeals from decisions of 
the courts of referees. He is assisted by one or 
more Deputy Umpires. No special qualifications 
are designated in the act for this appointment, but 
it is interesting to note that, of the three Umpires 
who have been appointed since the beginning of 
the unemployment insurance system in 1911, two 
have been selected from the judges of the higher 
courts. The decisions of the Umpire are final; no 
appeal to the courts of law is permitted. 


Initial Determination 


When an individual becomes unemployed, he 
must get his unemployment book from his em- 
ployer and leave it with the nearest employment 
exchange until he is reemployed. At the exchange 
he must fill out a claim form giving, with other 
information, the name of his last employer, the 
dates of his employment, and the reason for its 
termination. <A copy of this statement is sent to 
the insurance officer investigating the claims at the 
exchange. He notifies the employer that a claim 
has been filed and sends him a form containing the 
information given by the claimant. The employer 
is asked to verify this information and to state why 
the claimant left his job. The employer is told 
that, if his reply appears to indicate any reason for 
disallowing the claim, a copy will be sent to the 
claimant, and possibly to the claimant’s union. 

A summary of the conditions and disqualifica- 
tions for the receipt of benefit under the unemploy- 
ment insurance act is printed on the back of the 
form. These conditions and disqualifications are 
similar to those provided in many of our State 
laws. 


Briefly, the form states that, although the em- 
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ployment of a claimant has terminated, he is not 
considered to be unemployed during a period in 
which he continues to receive wages or any pay- 
ment which is compensation for the loss of, and is 
substantially equivalent to, the remuneration he 
would have received if the employment had not 
terminated. 

To qualify for benefit, the claimant must be 
capable of and available for work. 

A claimant who loses his employment through 
misconduct or who voluntarily leaves his employ- 
ment without just cause is disqualified for receiv- 
ing benefit for a period not exceeding 6 weeks. 

A claimant is disqualified for a similar period for 
receiving benefit if it is proved by an officer of the 
Ministry of Labour that he has, without good 
cause, refused or failed to apply for, or refused to 
accept, suitable employment when he was notified 
of such employment by an employment exchange 
or when it was offered to him by an employer. 

A claimant who has lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work which was due to a 
trade dispute at the factory, workshop, or other 
premises or place at which he was employed is 
ordinarily disqualified for receiving benefit so long 
as the stoppage of work continues, except in a case 
where he has, during the stoppage of work, “‘be- 
come bona fide employed elsewhere in the occu- 
pation which he usually follows or has become 
regularly engaged in some other occupation.” 

No attempt is made, when informing the em- 
ployer of the claim of his former employee, to 
quote the act or to set out in complete detail the 
various provisions. The form gives sufficient 
information concerning the disqualifications, how- 
ever, to enable the employer to answer the ques- 
tions intelligently and also to point out to him the 
significance of any statements he may make. 

Although employers are not required by law to 
return the forms sent them, they are urged to 
cooperate in the matter. In the early days of 
unemployment insurance many employers were 
antagonistic. In recent years, however, most 
employers have been cooperative. 

If the employer’s reply is inadequate, supple- 
mental forms may be sent him containing informal 
questions designed to bring out the necessary facts. 
Likewise, the insurance officer may visit the em- 
ployer personally or call in the claimant, in order 
to make a more complete investigation. Such 
cases are few, however, and most investigations 
are conducted by mail. 
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If it appears, from the employer’s reply, that 
there may be ground for disqualification, a copy 
of the reply is made on a special form and sent to 


the claimant. This form contains a copy of the 
questions addressed to the employer and the 
employer’s answer to each. The back of the form 
provides space for the claimant’s comment on the 
employer’s replies. The claimant may deny the 
allegations or introduce explanatory matter show- 
ing justification or excuse for his conduct. He may 
also indicate that he wishes his union to be notified 
if the claim should be referred to the court of 
referees. Sinee claims are referred only when the 
insurance officer feels that he cannot allow them, 
the claimant must be prepared to present a strong 
case to the court in order to substantiate his claim 
to benefit. 

A brief statement of the several disqualifica- 
tions is also included on the form. For example, 
it explains that the word ‘‘misconduct”’ includes 
breaches of discipline or company rules, or con- 
duct which is inconsistent with the fulfillment of 
the conditions of service or which renders the 
worker incapable of performing his work effi- 
ciently. Since the act contains no definition of 
misconduct, this explanation is derived from the 
Umpire’s decisions. 

When the case involves refusal or failure to 
apply for or accept suitable employment, the 
officer of the exchange notifying the claimant of 
the vacancy submits to the investigating officer, 
on a special form, particulars concerning both the 
claimant and the employment which was offered. 
The information includes the name of the prospec- 
tive employer, the place of employment, nature of 
the work, a statement of the claimant’s previous 
experience in work of that kind, the length of time 
the employment was expected to last, the distance 
from the claimant’s home, facts concerning the 
wages and hours, the rate provided by union agree- 
ments where such an agreement is in operation in 
the locality, the rate generally paid by “good” 
employers, in the absence of such agreement, and 
data concerning the notification to the claimant 
and his refusal. : 

To this information the investigating officer adds 
the claimant’s reason for refusal or failure to apply, 
and facts concerning lodgings or housing accom- 
modations if the work offered was not within daily 
traveling distance of the claimant’s home. If the 
officer considers the claimant’s refusal unreason- 
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able, he gives the reasons for his opinion and in- 
cludes information concerning the claimant’s 
opportunities for obtaining other work and his 
industrial record and previous earnings. In this 
connection, greater leniency is permitted when the 
claimant has a good employment record and 
reasonable opportunities for future employment 
than when he has frequently been or is likely to 
be a burden to the fund. 

On the evidence thus collected, the insurance 
officer renders his decision. He may either allow 
the claim or refer it to the court of referees. He 
is not permitted to disallow claims in cases of this 
kind. Notice of the decision is mailed to the 
claimant, and, if the case is to be referred to the 
court of referees, the claimant’s local union is ad- 
vised of the fact. 


Notification of Disallowance 


When the claimant is notified that his claim is 
disallowed (in those cases in which the insurance 
officer may and does disallow), a complete state- 
ment of the decision and reasoning of the insur- 
ance officer is sent to him and he is advised that he 
may make an appeal within 21 days by stating his 
reasons for appeal on the back of the form and 
returning it to the local employment office. He is 
further instructed to continue to sign the unem- 
ployed register in accordance with directions pre- 
viously given him. 


Referrals and Appeals to the Court of Referees 


Referrals to the court of referees are made on a 
prescribed form, which is designed to present 
clearly and concisely the information which has 
been collected by the insurance officer. Sepa- 
rate forms are used in cases involving refusal of 
suitable employment, misconduct, or voluntary 
leaving, and cases of married women. Married 
women receive special treatment under the 
“Anomalies Regulations,’’ which were designed in 
part to prevent married women who have no 
intention of continuing in employment from 
obtaining benefits. Other cases are referred on a 
general form to which is attached special supple- 
mental information forms. 

The general referral form also provides space 
for the court to enter evidence obtained at the 
hearing, its findings of fact on questions material 
to the decision, and the full text of the decision 
itself, including a minority report if any is made. 
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The referral form for cases involving refusal of 
suitable employment contains all the information 
submitted by the placement and investigating 
officers. On the back of this form is entered the 
report of the proceedings of the court of referees, 
including data concerning the composition of the 
court, persons notified or summoned to attend, and 
other persons present. Where any members of 
the court are absent, the form also contains the 
claimant’s signed consent to the consideration of 
his case in the absence of any member except the 
chairman. The claimant is not obliged, however, 
to have his case heard with less than a full court. 
When the court consists of two members, the 
chairman has a second, or deciding, vote. 

Other referral forms are similar in character; 
each contains printed information relevant to the 
particular type of case. All forms provide space 
for the insurance officer’s observations and recom- 
mendation, which may include reference to perti- 
nent decisions of the Umpire. 

Appeal forms, used in appeal against decisions 
of the insurance officer in those cases in which he 
disallows benefits, present the insurance officer’s 
decision and the local office report—which includes 
the claimant’s original statements, the grounds on 
which the appeal is based, and the insurance 
officer’s observations. Space is also allowed for 
the usual report of proceedings of the court of 
referees. 

It may seem that these procedures demand con- 
siderable unnecessary clerical work from the local 
office. The conclusion is undoubtedly true in 
those cases in which the claimant does not answer 
the employer’s charges or appear at the hearing in 
his own behalf. Much of this work could be 
eliminated if the insurance officer were permitted 
to deny benefits when the claimant fails to reply, 
but since he lacks this power in certain types of 
cases, complete referrals must be made to the 
court of referees. 

The advantages of using the mail to complete 
the data required in the general run of cases are 
obvious. Many claims can thus be handled by a 
small staff of clerical assistants, and the insurance 
officers are left free to investigate special cases such 
as may arise in the case of labor disputes. More- 
over, since the claimant may be called in for ques- 
tioning in doubtful cases, the advantages of per- 
sonal contact are not lost. 
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A Typical Hearing 


A typical hearing of a court of referees is as 
follows: 

The Court.—A normal sitting of the court lasts 
about 3 hours, during which time a considerable 
number of cases can be handled. Because much 
of the necessary information has already been ob- 
tained by the insurance officer, cases frequently 
are disposed of in 10 or 15 minutes. The court 
does not, however, attempt to rush cases through, 
but gives each case fair consideration. It sits as 
frequently as is necessary to handle the burden of 
cases. During the consideration of any claim, 
the claimant and his representative, the employer 
and his representative, and the insurance officer or 
representative of the employment exchange may 
be present. (In cases involving juvenile employ- 
ment, a representative of the juvenile employment 
committee may also be invited to attend in an 
advisory capacity.) These persons, however, take 
no part in the discussion of the decision and may 
be asked to leave the room while the discussion is 
taking place. The hearings are not open to the 
public and newspaper reporters are not permitted 
to attend. The claimant is always either sum- 
moned to attend or notified of the hearing. The 
employer is ordinarily not notified of the hearing 
unless he so requests; however, he is generally 
called upon to attend labor-dispute cases and 
cases in which it is contended that conditions of 
employment in his establishment are less favorable 
than those provided by minimum standards in the 
act. He may, of course, be asked to attend in 
other cases if it seems advisable. 

The Hearing.—The court usually sits in a room 
connected with the employment exchange or in a 
room nearby, which is easily accessible to the 
workers in that locality. The room is simply 
furnished, with tables and a few chairs. Since 
claimants are not allowed to be present during 
discussion of the decision, a waiting room is 
provided outside for such occasions. The clerk 
ushers the claimant before the court, and the 
hearing proceeds informally, the claimant usually 
sitting across the table from the chairman. The 
claimant presents his own case, or, if he is accom- 
panied by a representative of his union, the repre- 
sentative may present the case for him. The 
claimant may not, however, be represented by a 
lawyer. The chairman and each member of the 
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court has before him a copy of the data compiled 
by the insurance officer. The claimant has also 
received a copy and is therefore prepared to face 
the questions which the chairman now proceeds 
to ask him, in a conversational manner. The 
claimant is asked to explain just what happened 
in his case, how he came to leave his employment, 
and what other circumstances have a bearing on 
his lack of employment. Most claimants, and 
even their representatives, are not very fluent in 
presenting their cases. Therefore the court must 
frequently ask a great many questions to elicit 
the necessary information. When a union repre- 
sentative is present, the chairman may query 
him concerning the customs of the trade, the repu- 
tation of the employer in question, prevailing 
wages, the existence of trade agreements, and the 
character and general reliability of the claimant. 
It is interesting to note that the chairman often 
relies to a considerable extent on the statements 
of a union representative and accepts them as 
authoritative. 

The insurance officer may be present at the 
hearing voluntarily, if he thinks it advisable; he 
may be requested by the court to appear if it 
seems likely that he may assist in presenting the 
essential facts. The insurance officer is also 
regarded as an authority on local industrial con- 
ditions, and his word is frequently taken concern- 
ing the prevailing labor conditions and the condi- 
tions which exist in the establishment of a par- 
ticular employer. Because of long service in 
the area, both the insurance officer and the chair- 
man usually have personal knowledge of the local 
situation and of the employers in the area. 

The insurance officer is also regarded as an 
expert on the unemployment compensation law. 
Frequently he points out to the court previous 
decisions of the Umpire on cases in point and 
recommends to the court what he thinks should 
be the decision in the immediate case. He does 
not, however, take any part in the discussion of 
the decision, and the court does not consider itself 
bound by his recommendation. If the insurance 
officer feels that the decision of the court is con- 
trary to law, he may appeal the case to the Umpire. 

The evidence which is given by the insurance 
officer, the union representative, the claimant, and 
other witnesses who may be introduced to testify 
in the case, is recorded briefly on a form by the 
chairman himself. This record, together with the 
other facts supplied by the insurance officer, 
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forms the basis for the Umpire’s decision, if the 
case is appealed to him. 


The chairman of the court usually dominates 
the hearing, influencing the members of the panel 
and the claimant as well. The members of the 
panel are free to ask questions of the claimant after 
the chairman has satisfied himself that he has all 
the facts in the case. Since the insurance fund 
is accumulated out of workers’, employers’, and 
State contributions, the representatives of workers 
and employers are no less interested than the 
insurance officer in seeing that benefits are paid 
in accordance with the provisions of law. In 
England there do not exist special interests! 
which the employers’ representative is expected 
to safeguard. Hence, it not infrequently happens 
that the employers’ representative is as alert to 
the workers’ rights as the workers’ representative 
himself. The attitude which prevails throughout 
the hearing seems to be one of mutual cooperation 
and a desire to see that justice is done rather than 
merely to promote the rights of a particular 
faction. It is no doubt largely because of this 
spirit of cooperation that the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system is being administered with 
so little difficulty. 


When all testimony has been taken, the claimant 
is ushered from the room, and the case is discussed. 
While all members of the court feel free to inter- 
pret the facts as they see them, the chairman 
usually expounds the law. However, the other 
members have the right to refer to the published 
decisions of the Umpire and to satisfy themselves 
as to what the law is. A unanimous agreement is 
reached in most cases, but a dissenting member 
may write a separate opinion. 


Whenever it seems necessary, the court may 
adjourn the case to obtain additional evidence. 
In actual practice the court frequently does 
adjourn in order to present to the employer 
information obtained from the claimant at the 
hearing, when there is reason to doubt the truth 
of the claimant’s statements. Since many of the 
chairmen presiding over courts of referees have 
served for a considerable period of time, they 
have become personally acquainted with a large 
number of claimants who have appeared several 
times before their court. In such cases, the 
chairman frequently accepts the claimants’ un- 


1 In the United States such special interests are created by the existence of 
merit rating or separate employer-reserve accounts. 
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supported testimony and makes no attempt to 
verify their statements. While this may seem 
generally unadvisable, it does serve to speed up 
cases by eliminating the necessity for adjourn- 
ments and further hearings. 


Notice of Decision 


The claimant is notified of the decision before 
he leaves the premises, and a formal notice outlin- 
ing the reason for the decision and the basis 
thereof is later mailed to the claimant and also, 
in the case of a union member, to the claimant’s 
association. If the decision of the court has not 
been unanimous, the claimant has the right to 
appeal to the Umpire and, even where the decision 
has been unanimous, the chairman may grant 
leave for such an appeal. If he feels that it is 
useless for the claimant to appeal, however, the 
chairman usually dissuades him from such course. 
At the present time, few appeals by claimants are 
being carried to the Umpire. Unemployment in- 
surance has been in operation for many years and 
the provisions of the law are well defined. Most 
of the appeals to the Umpire are carried by the 
insurance officer, who has the right to appeal if 
he feels that the court of referees has misin- 
terpreted or misapplied the law. Appeals must 
normally be brought within 6 months 


Local Referees 


In many areas the claimant would have to travel 
a considerable distance to attend a regular hear- 
ing of the court of referees. Therefore, local 
referees are permitted to hold hearings in the 
claimant’s locality to obtain facts upon which the 
insurance officer or court of referees may later 
base a decision. Two local referees conduct such 
hearings, one being drawn from the panel of 
employers’ representatives and one from the panel 
of insured workers’ representatives who live in the 
same area as the claimant. If the case is referred 
by the insurance officer, a report is made to him. 
He may then make an initial determination or may 
refer the report to the court of referees as he must 
in cases in which he is not permitted to disallow 
claims. In cases referred by the court, the local 
referees report directly to the chairman of the 
court. After a decision has been made, the claim- 
ant is notified of the outcome. If he requests it, 
a report is also sent to the branch secretary of 
his local union. 
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Rehearings 


The Unemployment Insurance Act provides that 
a court may revise its decision when new facts have 
been presented to it. These new facts must have 
been in existence at the time of the earlier de- 
cision but not known to the court. If a claimant 
has failed to attend and the case has been heard 
without his consent and decided against him, he 
may, by showing good cause for his failure to 
appear, have the case reopened. A rehearing is 
not permissible merely because the court or any 
member thereof later decides that a proper de- 
cision was not reached. If the members of the 
court are not the same at the rehearing as on the 
previous occasion, the case must be completely 
reheard: Unless new facts can be introduced, a 
case decided by the court cannot be reheard; the 
decision remains operative unless it is overruled 
by the Umpire. Cases which have been appealed 
to the Umpire are not subject to rehearing by the 
court of referees except at the direction of the 
Umpire. The Umpire may revise his own de- 
cision when new facts are brought to his attention, 
but he is not bound to do so. 


Appeals to the Umpire 


The handling of appealed cases by the Umpire 
has become a simple and almost routine matter. 
The chief insurance officer receives the record of 
the entire proceedings before the court and pre- 
pares the case for the Umpire’s consideration. It 
is his duty to point out any decisions which may 
bear upon the case, whether they operate for or 
against the claimant. Usually it is necessary only 
to point out that the case under consideration is 
similar in fact and in principle to previously 
adjudicated cases. Upon this showing, the Um- 
pire renders his decision, from which there is no 
further appeal. At times cases arise which seem 
to have special significance in that the decision 
may have a far-reaching effect. In such instances, 
experts may be called in to testify as to the eco- 
nomic and social implications of a situation and 
the probable effect of certain decisions which might 
be made. The Umpire may take additional evi- 
dence as to facts, or he may remand the case to the 
court of referees with instructions to find further 
facts upon which he will later make a decision. 

The Ministry of Labour issues from time to 
time a publication called Selected Decisions of the 
Umpire. These decisions, selected by the chief 
insurance officer, are of general interest to the 
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courts of referees and are used by them in making 
their decisions. 


Central vs. Local Determination 


The development of benefit-payment procedure 
in the United States has given rise to considerable 
discussion as to the relative merits of central and 
local determination of appealed cases. In con- 
sidering the value of either method, the circum- 
stances under which the plan is to be put into 
operation must be considered. In Great Britain, 
where the insurance system has been in operation 
for many years, the advantages of local hearings 
and determination are considerable. Officers 
serve for long periods of time in their particular 
areas and gain personal knowledge of the local em- 
ployment situation, of working conditions in the 
establishments of the local employers, and, not 
infrequently, of the personal circumstances of 
claimants themselves. In these local hearings, the 
officers have the benefit of a complete digest of 
the attendant facts and, in addition, are able to 
call in the claimant himself for interview. The 
advantage of this method is obvious when one 
considers that many of the persons filing claims for 
benefits are unable to present in writing a satis- 
factory case for themselves. Even when they are 
personally interviewed, considerable skill on the 
part of the court is required to elicit the necessary 
facts. 

Since interpretation of the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act in Great Britain has 
for many years been considered well settled, little 
difficulty arises because of variation in the han- 
dling of cases in different parts of the country. 
Furthermore, the insurance officer’s right to ap- 
peal decisions to the Umpire whenever he believes 
that the law has been misapplied or misinterpreted 
serves to achieve uniformity. 

The chief insurance officer also, through the 
divisional officers, keeps insurance officers informed 
of decisions of the Umpire and of the generally 
accepted interpretations of the provisions of the 
act. 


Adjustment of Contested Claims 


Although the British system of unemployment 
insurance does not include an adjustment unit as 
such, through its operating procedures it achieves 
much the same results. Questions concerning the 
tate of benefits payable, computation of duration 
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of benefits, and proof of unemployment are for the 
most part settled by unofficial administrative ad- 
justments and do not often get into the regular 
appeal channels. Such questions are determinable 
by the Minister of Labour and are subject to ap- 
peal to the civil courts. 

The necessity for further adjustment in Great 
Britain is partially eliminated by the fact that the 
employer has no appeal when a decision favors the 
claimant. 

It is also a fact that, since unemployment in- 
surance has been in operation in Great Britain for 
many years, most claimants have become aware 
of their rights and generally know when it is useless 
to make an appeal 


Concluding Observations 


Certain fundamental differences between the 
British system of deciding claims and the system 
generally followed by State agencies in the United 
States preclude the drawing of close analogies, and 
must be taken into account in making any compari- 
sons between the two systems. One important 
difference is that in many instances the court of 
referees, in addition to its function as an appeal 
body, makes initial determinations. As has been 
pointed out, the insurance officer may not himself 
disallow cases involving certain statutory quali- 
fications and disqualifications. While he, in 
effect, makes a judgment in cases of this kind by 
not allowing benefit, he does not actually render 
a decision. The court of referees, therefore, has 
the responsibility of making the initial deter- 
mination in the case, and it is considered es- 
sential that the claimant have an opportunity 
to be heard if he so wishes. Hence, the claim- 
ant is always notified of the time at which his 
case will be taken up. If, however, the court 
finds it necessary to obtain first-hand information 
from the claimant, he is summoned to appear at 
a hearing. 

Another important difference found in the 
British system arises out of the fact that the 
employer is not considered to be a party in inter- 
est to the case. When he attends a hearing, it is 
only as a witness; he may never appeal. The 
parties to a dispute are the claimant and the 
insurance officer, each of whom has the right to 
appeal. The interest of the insurance officer is in 
seeing that benefits are paid in accordance with 
the law. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Aggregate benefit payments were somewhat 
larger in May than in April, although a majority 
of the States reported a reduced volume of pay- 
ments. The increase in amounts was attributable 
to the expanded payments in New York, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Maine, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. In Indiana and Mississippi bene- 
fits first became payable in April, and May was 
the first full month during which benefit checks 
were issued. Among the States reporting reduced 
payments, the largest decreases occurred in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. Relatively large percentage decreases 
occurred in Vermont, West Virginia, New Hamp- 
shire, and Tennessee. Exhaustion of wage credits 
continued to be an important factor in the declines 
in the number of benefit payments. 

The number of initial claims filed in May for 
total and partial benefits decreased slightly from 
April. Decreases of more than 25 percent occurred 
in Connecticut, Minnesota, Mississippi, Utah, and 
West Virginia. The decrease represents largely a 
decline from the high level of claims filed in April, 
when the availability of lag-quarter wage credits 
led to the filing of many claims by workers who 
had previously failed to qualify for benefits or 
had exhausted their wage credits and remained 
unemployed. It is probable, however, that some 
workers did not immediately become aware of 
their rights to benefits accruing after April 1. 
The increase in initial claims filed in Oregon and 
Pennsylvania during May may be partly explained 
by delayed filing of claims by such workers. In 
Indiana, Virginia, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and North Carolina, the volume of initial claims 
for partial unemployment increased considerably 
over last month. 

In the 19 States for which continued claims 
were reported for both April and May, there was 
a slight decline in the volume of such claims in 
May. However, while the number of continued 
claims for total unemployment decreased, con- 
tinued claims for partial unemployment increased 
sharply; in those States reporting larger volumes, 
the increases ranged from 10 to 48 percent. 
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Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts during May amounted 
to nearly $89.4 million, including deposits of more 
than $59 million by the benefit-paying States, as 
indicated in table 1. Benefits charged against 
State benefit accounts of the 24 States and the 
District of Columbia amounted to nearly $38.5 
million in May. During the period January 
through May 1938, the benefit-paying States de- 
posited contributions amounting to about $189.5 
million in their clearing accounts and paid out 
approximately $140 million in benefits. 

Applicants placed in jobs by the Employment. 
Service numbered 238,979 in May, an increase of 
more than 12 percent over April. (See table 6.) 
Half of the increase was due to an expansion of 
placements in private industry. 


Legislative Activity 

The Revenue Act of 1938 (Public, No. 554), 
which became law on May 28, included a provi- 
sion for the benefit of employers who had failed to 
pay their State unemployment compensation con- 
tributions for 1936 before April 1, 1937, and there- 
fore became liable for the full 1-percent Federal 
tax, in addition to the State contribution for 1936. 
Section 810 of the Revenue Act allows credit 
against the tax for 1936 imposed by section 901 
of the Social Security Act for contributions paid 
to a State fund before the 60th day after the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act; i. e., not later than July 
26, 1938. The allowance of this credit is subject 
to all the limitations set forth in title IX of the 
Social Security Act except the date; that is, the 
contributions must be required under a law which 
was approved by the Social Security Board as of 
December 31, 1936, and the credit cannot exceed 
90 percent of the amount of the Federal tax. 
Having obtained the credit, the employer is en- 
titled to a refund, based on such credit, of taxes 
paid under title [X for 1936. This procedure will 
alleviate the hardship on employers who were re- 
quired to pay both the State contribution and the 
Federal tax. It is expected that this provision 
will be of considerable assistance to States in col- 
lecting delinquent 1936 contributions from em- 
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ployers who have been required to pay the full 
1-percent Federal tax for 1936 and see no justifica- 
tion for their being required to pay the State con- 
Such employers may now pay the 
State contribution and then obtain a rebate based 
on such contribution in an amount not exceeding 


tribution also. 


90 percent of the Federal tax. 


Under an act (Public, No. 782) which was ap- 


proved on June 29, the appropriations authorized 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act were changed from 
a fixed ratio of 25 percent for administrative pur- 
poses and 75 percent for matching purposes, to a 
ratio to be determined annually by Congress. 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


(Public, No. 722), reviewed in this section last 


month, was approved on June 25, 1938. 


Table 1.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, benefits charged to State benefit account,' and net balance in unemployment trust fund,’ by 


States, as of May 31, 1938 
















































Contributions deposited in Deposits in State benefit Benefits charged to State Net balance in 
State clearing account # account ¢ benefit account § unemployment 
State trust fund as 

January-May May January-May May January-May May of oa a 
$350, 666, 223 $89, 389, 300 $155, 110, 000 $37, 420, 000 $139, 888, 632 $38, 484, 843 $838, 178, 355 
2, 799, 486 1, 036, 390 3, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 993, 261 949, 901 7, 922, 566 
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4, 958, 980 2, 951, 147 4, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 3, 961, 378 1, 202, 376 11, 892, 807 
926, 071 2, , 000 \ 7. \ 2, 657, 425 
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! Data reported by State unemployment compensation agencies on Form UC-207, corrected to June 27, 1938. 


2 From U. 8. Treasur 


'y Department, Office of Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
3 Includes contributions, interest, and penalties received from employers and deposited during the specified 


riod in the clearing account of the State wr. 


The following States are on a monthly collection basis: District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Yor 
orth Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The remaining 
States collect contributions quarterly, except for Indiana, Missouri, and New Jersey, where either monthly or quarterly contributions may be made. Quarterly 
ions are made during January, April, July, and October; deposits in other months represent delinquent collections or delayed deposits. 
‘ Funds withdrawn by the States from the unemployment trust fund for benefit payments. Because of the lapse of time required for transfer, this figure 


may, differ from that reported by the Treasur 


Department for withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund. 


Represents benefits actually charged to the State benefit account; because of the time which may elapse between the issuance of a check and the charging 


wie = awe to the State benefit account, this figure may differ from that in table for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 


udes earnings credited quarterly, as shown in detail in the unemployment trust fund table, p. 76. 


’ not received. 
é ludes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 


* Includes $69,681 in benefits charged from January through March 1938, not previously reported. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


Annual Reports 


With the publication of annual reports by a 
large number of State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies, a more comprehensive picture of the 
problems of organization which faced the States 
during 1937 and of the ways in which those prob- 
lems were met is becoming available.' During 
the past 2 months reports for 1937 have been 
received from Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 

Arizona.—The Arizona report discusses the 
difficulties with which the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission was confronted in the early 
months. During 1937 the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission was set up, contributions 
were collected, the employment service division 
was greatly expanded, and benefit-payment pro- 
cedures were developed. 

Florida.—The report of the unemployment com- 
pensation division of the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission outlines activities during 1937 and pre- 
sents statistics of employment and pay rolls for 
the calendar year for covered employers, by indus- 
try and by county and city. 

Georgia.—The report of the bureau of unem- 
ployment compensation of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Labor covers the period from April 1 
through December 31, 1937. The report stresses 
the value of the coordinated administration of 
unemployment compensation, employment serv- 
ice, workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, 
and industrial relations, and outlines briefly the 
work of each of the bureaus and divisions within 
the Department of Labor. 

Indiana.—The annual report of the Indiana 
Unemployment Compensation Division summa- 
rizes the development and expansion of its two 
coordinate sections, the unemployment compen- 
sation section and the State employment service 
section. It also presents statistical data on col- 
lections; number of establishments and workers 
covered, by industry and by area; placements; 
and operating costs. 

Louisiana.—The report of the Commissioner of 
Labor of Louisiana, covering the period August 

1 See April and May issues of the Bulletin for summary of annual reports 


of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island. 
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1936 to April 1938, is devoted almost entirely to 
the activities of the unemployment compensation 
and employment service divisions of the State 
Department of Labor. Tables are presented on 
receipts and expenditures for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service administration ; 
on unemployment compensation contributions col- 
lected, by months, from January 1937 through 
March 16, 1938; on benefit statistics for January 
through March 1938; on number of covered em- 
ployers classified according to industry; and on 
numbers of applications and placements by the 
Louisiana State Employment Service in 1937. 

Maryland—The Maryland Unemployment 
Compensation Board, in its report, summarizes 
briefly its administrative organization and ap- 
pends statements of contributions received and of 
budget receipts and expenditures during 1937. 

Michigan.—The annual report of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission sur- 
veys the history of social security legislation in 
the United States and in Michigan and describes 
the development of the organization during 1937. 
While postponing the formulation of definite rec- 
ommendations for amendments, the commission 
suggests the desirability of such changes as exten- 
sion of coverage to include employers of less than 
eight as well as certain types of employment not 
now covered, simplification of methods of com- 
puting benefits, and modification of benefit rights 
for some groups. 

Nebraska.—The report of the unemployment 
compensation division of the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Labor also contains a summary of the 
history of social security legislation in the United 
States and a discussion of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security. The chief task of the 
agency during 1937 was the collection of contri- 
butions and the development of an organization. 
The use of the merit system for selection of per- 
sonnel is described in some detail. Tables are 
presented showing the number of workers re- 
ported as employed during each month of 1937 
in the major industry groups. 

New Mevrico.—The report of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of New Mexico dis- 
cusses the development of the unemployment 
compensation and employment service sections. 
Figures are presented for July 1937 on numbers 
of employees of, and wages paid by, covered em- 
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ployers and data on contributions and operating 
costs. An analysis of the reports to determine 
liability which were filed prior to July 1, 1937, 
indicates that 40 percent of the reporting units 
had no employees, while 9.6 percent had eight 
or more employees and employed 80 percent of 
the workers employed by all reporting units. 
South Dakota.—The South Dakota Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission reports briefly 
upon operations during 1937; presents statistical 
data concerning number of employing units report- 
ing, number of covered employees, and contribu- 
tions paid, by industry groups and by areas, and 
placements made by the employment service; and 
discusses at some length recommendations for 
amendments to the State law. The commission 
believes that a “pooled fund with merit rating”’ is 
preferable to its present ‘combined partial reserve 
and merit-rating system” and that the merit- 
rating system should be so revised that no em- 


ployer should ever be entirely freed from making 
contributions. The commission also recommends 
consideration of changes in coverage; clarification 
of the provisions relating to partial benefits and 
benefits to part-time workers; and some liberaliza- 
tion of the provisions relating to the waiting 
period, eligibility requirements, and the duration 
of benefits. 

Utah.—The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Utah, covering the operations of the un- 
employment compensation division for the last 
4 months of 1936 and the year 1937, and the Utah 
State Employment Service from November 1 
through December 1, 1937, includes a summary 
of the provisions of the Utah Unemployment 
Compensation Law; a description of the organiza- 
tional structure of the agency and a brief sketch 
of its activities; and a summary of tax commission 
activities in the collection of unemployment com- 
pensation contributions. Figures are included on 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, April and May, 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to July 5, 1938] 






























































Number of initial claims filed ? Number of continued claims filed ? 
; | 
; Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- ‘let Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- 
State All claims ment 3 ment 3 | All claims | ment * ment ® 
| | | | 
April May | April | May April May April May April May | April | May 
| | | | 

SED a 2,881 | 2,474 2,881 | 2,47 0 25,077 | 21,914 | 25,077 21, 914 | 0 0 
California.....................] 46,133 | 41,457 | 43,266 39,554 | 2,867 1,903 | 406,369 | 388,666 | 378,140 | 385,755 | 28,229 | 2,911 
Connecticut...................] 48,202] 30,358} (é) M | & (*) 205,777 | 203,002} 173,798 | 155,688 | 31.979} 47,314 
District of Columbia___- 2, 566 2,310| 2,566 2, 286 24 36,623 | 33,775 | 28,896 26,041 | 7,727 | 7, 734 

a 27, 968 33,246 | 21,675 19, 376 6, 293 13, 870 4,617 (5) (*) (8) i; ; 
Louisiana... ........_. 12,829} 12,616) () (*) (*) (‘) | 67,238 | 76,119 | 26,960 | 28,900 | 40, 278 47, 129 
A aa (*) | 9,364 5, 354 3, 735 (6) 5,629 | 104, 479 84,222 | 88,533 | 61,909 15, 946 22, 313 
i 33, 001 28, 489 27, 648 24, 283 5, 363 4.206 | 182,458} 187,112 | 140,111 | 137,098 42,347 | 50,014 

Massachusetts -_.............- 42,679 | 41,200} 42,67: 41, 200 (7) () | 330,718 | 310,904 | 330,718 | 310,004) (7) | () 
es 17, 333 10, 774 17, 203 10, 774 130 0 | 176,029 | 107,706 175,759 | 107,706 | 270 0 

Missigsippi.................... 11,908} 7,108] 11,908] 7,108| (%) c | @ | 3876] & 38,72) © | 
New Hampshire__._.___.____- 8, 140 10, 185 5, 854 6, 939 2, 286 3.246 | 59, 201 53,801 | 47,694 | 40,114 11, 507 13, 687 

Si 225,355 | 244,462 | 225,355 | 244,462) (7) ( | @& g | (8) (*) (’) 

North Carolina._.-------____. 40,305 , 34,306 | 32100) 23,733) 8,205| 10,573; () | () | (8) (3 (3) 

RR 5,466! 8, 566 (4) 8,366; (4) 200} 82,400} 75,037| (4) ee Se, } (4) 

Pennsylvania............_._.. 75, @7 84, 478 75, 671 84, 478 | (*) (7) | 786,344 | 769,780 | 786,344 | 769,780 | (7 (7) 
ET IG crecnccnnccecs- 12, 693 13, 776 8, 599 8, 009 | 4, 094 5,767 | 211,154 |} 171,375 | 153,939 | 108,099 | 57,215 63, 276 
See 15, 223 23, 253 15, 223 12, 590 0 10, 663 171,303 | 237,757 | 171.303 | 170,523 0 67, 234 

SE 27, 835 26, 741 26, 356 25, 309 1, 47 1,432 | 147,031 | 169,930] (4) (4) (4 . 
BOS ere 7, 111 4, 434 6,7 3, 953 403 481 | 36,329 30,972 35, 120 29, 364 1, 209 | 1, 608 
a rrunacne meglio 2, 342 2, 358 1, 666 2, 031 676 327 | 17,703 | 13,266 13, 829 9, 397 3, 874 | 3, 869 
Ns aa eee 15, 625 17, 439 12, 019 9, 787 3, 606 7,652 | 101,228 | 87,987 | 86,519 | 68,978 14, 709 19, 009 
West Virginia........;-....... 22, 225 15, 759 14, 193 9, 206 8, 032 .6, 553 | 278,9 314,412 | 189,669 | 215, 278 89, 256 99, 134 
| CS (°) (® 17, 579 19, 677 (*) (*) (*) § 101, 931 | 98, 886 | 96, 016 | (°) 55,915 











1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by July 5, 1938, the report for May had not been received from Alabama. 


2 Number of claims filed in local offices or directly with central offices. 


An initial claim is a first application for benefits ina period of unemployment; a 


continued claim is a claim repeated weekly, following the filing of an initial claim, during a period of unemployment. Some States, however, do not immedi- 
ately disallow a claim if a worker fails to report to the local office for 1 to 4 weeks following his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a con- 
tinued claim, —— p the intervening weeks are not compensable. In a few States only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered 
as an initial claim; all other claims during that year are considered continued claims. 

* Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 


earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be ~~ | 
ployment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable tota 


uished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of em- 
unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unem- 


ployment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and pay- 


ments for partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second an 


some States and as tot: 
claim would be 


third types, however, may be designated as partial in 


in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his 
counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 


4 Break-down of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 


5 Data not reported 


6 Figures on claims for partial unemployment are not available; hence totals for all claims are not ascertainable. 
7 No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 
* Does not include claims for partial unemployment benefits during waiting-period weeks. 
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contributions and interest collected as of June 
30, September 30, and December 31, 1937; on 
administrative expenditures by quarters; on 
coverage and contributions collected, by industry 
groups, for the pay-roll year 1937; and on the 
active file of the Utah State Employment Service 
as of December 31, 1937. 

Virginia.—The Virginia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission states that such recom- 


and of the total contributions received during the 
first 6 months of the year and for each month of 
1937 thereafter. 

Wyoming.—The report of the Wyoming Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission summarizes 
the activities involved in the selection of personnel, 
development of training courses, and collection of 
contributions; and presents statistical tabulations 
of the operating expenses of the unemployment 











mendations as it may have for amendment of the 
law will be submitted separately and confines its 
annual report to a summary of the administration 
and operation of the act. The organization of 
the commission and its major tasks during 1937 
are briefly described. 

Washington.—The report of the unemployment 
compensation division of the Washington State 
Department of Social Security outlines the func- 
tions of the various sections of the division, dis- 
cusses the public hearings which preceded the 
issuance of its rules and regulations, and presents 
statistical summaries of its financial balance sheet 


compensation and the employment service di- 
visions, the placements made by the employment 
service, and the number of employees and total 
remuneration reported and contributions paid by 
selected industry groups for the first 6 months and 
by months for the remainder of the year through 
November 1937. 


Legislative Amendments 


The Massachusetts Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law was revised in several respects by two 
amendments approved during June. The date 
by which a report on merit rating must be sub- 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, April and May 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to July 5, 1938] 





Number of benefit payments issued ? 






































Amount of benefit payments 
aad 
State All payments Total unemployment? E tent All payments Total unemployment * ———-, 
| } | 
April | May April | May April | May April May April May April May 
| | | 

Alabama... ----| 104,713 142, 192 80, $10 | 107, 215 | 23,903 | 34,977 722, 752 $949, 901 $605, 254 $785, 494 | $117,498 |$164, 407 
Arizona. ... on 18, 317 18, 147 18, 317 18, 147 0 0 219, 604 211, 517 219, 694 211, 517 0 0 
California 233, 655 220,018 | 205,752 | 219,854 | 27,903 164 | 2,229,809 | 2,129,934 | 2,082,198 | 2,128,912] 147,611 1,022 
Connecticut , 148, 878 106,352 | 146, 376 | (*) 2, 502 (4) 1,513,307 | 1,073,911 | 1,497, 487 ‘ 15, 820 (*) 
District of Columbia....| 23,425 21, 694 20, 993 19, 004 2,432 | 2,600 201, 720 190, 381 88, 253 175, 381 13, 467 15, 000 
Indiana — 207 42, 987 107 31, 068 100 | 11,919 1, 951 481, 718 1, 559 411, 974 392 69, 744 
Louisiana. be | §0,072 | 60, 218 10, 751 14, O84 | 39,321 | 46, 134 330, 253 400, 102 86, 724 110, 123 243, 529 , 979 
Maine. on | 54,660 78, 305 47, 751 | 56,392 | 6,909 | 21,913 446, 286 631, 280 408, 489 520, 080 37, 797 | 111, 200 
Maryland } (5) 121, 086 (5) (*) (3) (‘) (3) 1, 194, 378 (3) (*) (5) (4) 
Massachusetts. .........| 208, 782 194,172 | 208,782} 194,172] (8) (5) 2,213,714 | 2,084,836 | 2,213,714 | 2,084,836 (*) (8) 
Minnesota... is 144, 263 119, 639 | 144, 263 | 119, 639 0 1,493,357 | 1,210,868 | 1,493,357 | 1,210,868 0 
Mississippi | 2, 231 19, 026 2, 231 | 19,026 | (8) (8) 15, 220 121, 980 15, 220 121, 980 (8) (8) 
New Hampshire. ._.... 43, 554 37, 421 37, 375 | 30,735 | 6,17 6, 686 367, 628 315, 553 337, 726 282, 028 29,902 | 33,525 
New York._.......----.| 773,519 | 1,159,260 | 773,519 | 1,159,260] (8) (8) 8, 822,827 | 13,891,929 | 8,822,827 | 13, 891,929 (8) « 
North Carolina ‘ 131, 070 | 159, 305 (*) (‘) (*) (‘) 959, 812 1, 215, 388 (‘) (*) (4) (4 
Oregon nite 04, 256 | 66, 347 80,172 | 55,009 | 14,084 | 11, 338 1, 061, 450 731, 211 972, 026 658, 412 89, 424 72, 
Pennsylvania... | zoa091 | 498,211 | 794,091 493,211 |  (*) (6) 8,886,653 | 5,631,572 | 8,886,653 | 5,631, 572 ¢ (6 
Rhode Island. . - 144, 358 | 124, 858 115, 680 | 95,913 | 28,678 | 28,945 1, 245, 300 1, 082, 694 1, 093, 323 927, 407 151,977 | 155, 287 
Tennessee 98, 056 | 00, 366 98, 056 | 89, 322 1,044 738, 681 662, 875 738, 681 656, 191 0 6, 684 
Texas... 93, 261 92, 034 86, 410 85, 030 6, 851 7, 004 $12, 731 791, 039 772, 543 752, 092 40,188 | 38, 947 
Utah | 26,830 25, 454 26, 306 24, 535 524 919 304, 477 279, 240 300, 230 272, 423 4, 247 6, 817 
.. Sears | 13,291 9, 360 11, 553 7, 582 1, 738 1,778 113, 740 79, 127 103, 966 69, 956 9,774 9,171 
Virginia. __- CP es 69, 575 73, 125 52,714 | 12,613 | 16, 861 629, 731 499, 457 584, 217 431, 961 45, 514 67, 596 
West Virginia.........- | 175,792 172, 669 138, 953 128, 316 | 36,839 | 44, 353 1, 754, 867 1, 714, 354 1, 522, 154 1, 443, 530 232,713 | 270, 824 
ES 7, 883 65, 812 78, 795 58,164 | 9,088 | 7,648 804, 995 627, 053 763, 872 593, 132 41,123 | 33,921 





























! Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216. 


7A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. Also, supplementary checks are issued in cases requiring adjustments. 

’ Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In all States a week of no 
earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemployment 
during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies wil! consider a of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments for par- 
tial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States and 
as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would be 
counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as apayment for partial unemployment. 

‘ Break-down for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 

§ Report for April not received 

* No provision in State law for payment ofbenefitsfor partial unemployment. 
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mitted to the legislature was changed from 1941 
to 1940. A few technical changes in coverage 
were made. The basis for computing the dura- 
tion of benefit payments was altered. The 
Massachusetts law formerly provided for the 
payment of “normal” benefits on the basis of 
earnings in the first 8 of the last 9 completed 
calendar quarters and of “‘extended” and “addi- 
tional’ benefits on the basis of earnings in 
previous quarters. The amendments do not 
affect the latter types of benefits; normal benefits 
are to be based on earnings in 7 out of 8 instead 
of 8 out of 9 quarters, and the total normal 
benefits payable in a benefit year are limited to 
$300. 

The eligibility requirements were liberalized to 
permit a claimant to qualify if he has earned some 
wages in 2 of the first 4 out of the last 5 quarters 
and a total of $160 during the 4 quarters, instead 
of in 2 of the first 3 out of the last 4 and a total of 
$160 in the 3 quarters, as previously. The alterna- 
tive eligibility requirement of some earnings in 
each of 4 quarters of the first 8 of the last 9 quar- 
ters and total earnings during the 8 quarters of 
$240 was not changed. The amount which an 
unemployed individual may earn for odd jobs or 
subsidiary work without reduction in his benefits 
for total unemployment was raised from $3 to $5 
a week. The waiting period was changed from 
3 to 2 consecutive weeks in 52. 

Two related changes provide (1) that an 
individual may be considered unemployed even 
though performing services on a State, county, 
or municipal relief or assistance project; and (2) 
that weeks in which an individual receives sub- 
sistence remuneration from a State or Federal 
unemployment relief agency may be counted 
toward his waiting period. Several further 
changes were designed to expedite administration. 
One deletes the provision that the most recent 
employer must be notified when a claim is filed 
by his employee; a second provides for the pay- 
ment of benefits to such person or persons as the 
commission finds entitled thereto when a claimant 
has died and no petition has been filed for the 
allowance of his will or the administration of his 
estate; a third allows the commission to estimate 
the liability of an employer who has refused to 
make reports. 

The former provision that employee contribu- 
tions were payable only on wages amounting to 
over $3 a week was repealed. However, the 
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legislature, after receiving a message from the 
Governor suggesting the elimination of employee 
contributions, in a separate act suspended em- 
ployee contributions for the year July 1, 1938, to 
July 1, 1939. 

Several amendments to the New Jersey law 
were enacted during the month, most of them 
pertaining to coverage. The amendments re- 
sulted in the exclusion from coverage of the fol- 
lowing groups: employees of fraternal benefit 
societies, employees of building and loan associa- 
tions which are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system, and part-time employees of 
all building and loan associations; persons em- 
ployed by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System; and persons in the employ of a hospital, 
or benevolent or philanthropic society. Another 
amendment fixes the minimum weekly benefit 
amount at $5, and further provides that the full- 
time weekly wage (upon which the weekly benefit 
amount is based) shall be defined as \; of the 
wages earned in that quarter during the base year 
in which wages were highest. This method had 
previously been specified as an alternative to be 
used when the most recent wage rate during the 
base year could not be determined. 


Personnel Administration in State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Agencies 


The number of State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies operating under merit systems of 
personnel administration is steadily increasing. 
In addition to the 11 agencies which are subject 
to State civil-service laws, there are 24 agencies 
which have put into effect regulations designed 
to establish a personnel program based on the 
merit principle. Officials of two other agencies 
are now drafting regulations and expect to inaugu- 
rate their merit systems at an early date. The 
status of the merit program in the States is 
indicated on the accompanying map. 

The competitive examination programs pro- 
vided in the merit-system regulations have been 
inaugurated by 22 of the agencies not operating 
under State civil-service laws. Twelve of these 
twenty-two agencies have completed their initial 
group of examinations for all positions in the clas- 
sified service of the agencies, as have nine of those 
operating under State civil-service laws. 

In the States which have civil-service laws the 
State civil-service commission holds examinations, 
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establishes and maintains the eligible lists, and 
makes certifications to the unemployment com- 
pensation agency for its personnel requirements. 
In the other group, the State unemployment com- 
pensation agency has designated an independent 
advisory committee on personnel composed of 
public-spirited citizens known for their interest in 
better government personnel. This committee 
consults with the agency as to its personnel needs, 
sponsors the examination program under the 
active management of a supervisor of examinations 
appointed by and responsible to the committee, 
establishes and has custody of the eligible lists, 
and makes certifications to the agency for filling 
vacancies or making promotions. This committee 
and its supervisor of examinations act as a mini- 
ature civil-service commission for the State un- 
employment compensation agency only, but the 
competition on examinations is State-wide, as in a 
civil-service program. 

Such examination programs must be based on a 
classification plan which defines each class of 
position and describes the duties and the minimum 
qualifications necessary to assure adequate per- 
formance of those duties. The nature of the 
duties and qualifications will be reflected in the 


requirements for admission to examination, the 
nature of the written tests, the rating of education 
and experience, and the factors given most weight 
in the oral examination. 

The Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
has assisted the State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies in developing their merit-system 
regulations and, on the basis of approved regula- 
tions, has financed the cost of the examination 
programs not only because many of the State laws 
require the holding of examinations, which thus 
become a necessary administrative cost, but also 
because of the Board’s strong belief that the merit 
principle is vital to proper administration. 

The Bureau has also assisted the State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies in 7 civil-service 
States and 31 non-civil-service States in develop- 
ing classification plans and compensation schedules 
designed to compensate the employees fairly for 
their work and equitably in relation to employees 
in other government agencies. It is also rendering 
assistance in the development of training programs, 
service rating systems, promotional policies, and 
other devices designed to increase the effectiveness 
of individual performance and to make possible a 
“career service.” 
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Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, May 1938 



























































Placements New applications Active file $ 
Private Public 
State Percentage 
Tee! Percentage mgr 9 oe 7 i 4 
change (over 1 Number from April’ 
from April*} month) 
238, 979 +6 64, 956 72, 784 677, 145 +4 7, 522, 237 
3, 927 —9 1, 124 1, 003 14, 448 +19 161, 138 
3 +37 48 164 589 —10 1, 778 
1, 521 428 688 44 26, 383 
4, 776 +78 315 543 +6 67, 896 
22, 124 —10 6, 526 8, 504 39, 945 —7 379, 516 
3, 831 +50 1, 534 1, 229 4, 366 +11 63, 605 
2, 693 +1 1, 127 603 13, 025 —21 183, 874 
1, 205 +19 344 310 22 13, 120 
2, 651 +12 891 279 4, 155 +8 | 42, 882 
St Ree 3 2k ane 0 1,013 4, 953 +25 | 82, 818 
6, 1 A 783 4, 482 9, 836 +11 132, 424 
42 190 926 —29 4, 368 
2, 085 +45 629 641 2, 152 -3 12, 392 
12, 324 -9 3, 968 1, 216 20, 252 +18 331, 052 
4, 462 -5 2, 330 533 30, 693 —8 167, 124 
6, 119 —11 1, 195 | 2, 645 8, 466 +58 81, 917 
2, 628 +26 79 1, 636 3, 476 +3 61, 045 
«Ja amas 2, 741 +21 293 1, 486 8, 515 —il 120, 542 
OES RS ee | 3, 653 +12 1, 640 | 901 480 +16 106, 748 
6 SS res 1, 383 —49 431 Ul 4, 519 —2 52, 001 
Maryland_---.-...-- SS < | 2, 984 +29 1, 018 1, 137 10, 366 —21 123, 996 
ER ae 1, 981 +11 900 515 1, 578 —3 382, 479 
aa a | 6, 172 +20 1, 234 1,110 7 +21 323, 732 
(SS 4, 648 +7 1, 816 941 10, 033 | —5 196, 676 
TA 4,173 +7 812 2, 987 10, 640 | —7 57, 268 
3 Sa 3, 795 | -9 1, 243 1,114 11, 645 +10 | 194, 605 
SRR AR 2, 097 | +55 493 1, 353 ‘ —1 | 36, 105 
St ee 3,111 | +10 560 1, 924 3, 409 +14 | 53, 132 
Sl a are 1, 029 -9 345 486 656 +5 3, 905 
Seer eemmapeive. ..---..............--.-..- 1, 764 | +124 391 348 3, 732 +24 | 44, 816 
Ns eventcnn one --s-- 3, 351 +13 1, 339 324 | 16, 580 +12 237, 748 
RS 1, 206 -4 559 383 | 1, 643 —19 29, 546 
A a aaa 15, 429 7 5, 168 2, 003 114, 733 +11 629, 668 
North Carolina 7, 192 +17 2, 006 2, 543 16, 549 +12 160, 079 
2, 224 —2 559 944 1, 490 -1| 30, 429 
9, 653 3 2, 639 2, 570 27, 603 —8 421, 710 
6, 362 +38 468 1, 196 417 —6 | 38, 557 
3, 037 —35 1, 222 | 1, 049 7, 508 —18 7, 102 
11, 028 +5 3, 802 | 3, 647 | +7] 1,170,509 
617 —6 290 55 | 11, 738 | +273 | 70, 943 
2,7 +18 324 2, 182 | | -3 77, 364 
1, 581 —17 226 994 | 1, 703 | +31 41, 070 
3, 676 +15 1, 169 1, 498 8, 452 | +12 149, 734 
32, 442 +4 5, 713 5, 239 | 31, 238 | —% 236, 545 
979 +38 261 412 2, 198 +25 35, 504 
1,149 +23 306 532 | 1, | +25 20, 434 
6, 370 +51 2, 614 2, 487 | 12, 470 | —8 97, 347 
1, 681 +6 , 521 550 | 5. 789 +3 117, 293 
2, 568 +16 661 1, 402 | 19, 309 | —17 | 210, 690 
5, 566 +9 2, 108 1, 112 | 13, 307 | -1 131, 611 
1, 326 +22 262 | 874 1, 074 | +19 8, 737 




















1 Includes 6,800 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 


2 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
* The active file represen’ 


its cases regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of 


applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the + ged with which this 
is done. There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for May 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


The total amount of relief extended to cases 
for May continued the rise that began in October, 
although the percentage increase was not so great 
as it had been for any month since the fall. For 
May 1938 the amount of relief extended to cases 
was $247.8 million, or $4.8 million more than for 
the previous month. (See table 1.) This was 
the first year in four that there had been a rise 
in the total amount of public relief from April 
to May. 

Somewhat more than one-half—$131.5 million— 
of the total amount of obligations for May 1938 
was incurred for earnings to persons in need of 
relief on projects of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. This represents an increase of 4.7 
percent over the previous month. The next 


largest amount of relief extended to cases—$41.9 
million, or about 17 percent of the total—was 
that extended to recipients of the three special 
types of public assistance. The increase in these 
obligations amounted to $254,000, or less than 1 
percent. General relief extended to cases during 
May 1938 was $37.7 million, or 15.2 percent of 
the total expended, and was 9.2 percent less than 
for the preceding month. 

There was a negligible decline—only 0.5 per- 
cent—in the amount of obligations incurred by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps for enrolled 
persons. This figure, which in May was $18.2 
million, or about 7 percent of the total for public 
relief, is an estimate made by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps by multiplying the average num- 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and administrative expense 
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+ Represents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 


incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care and administrative expense,! 
by months, January 1935-May 1938 


[In thousands of dollars] 


































































































Earnings of persons certified as in need 
heen mp Obligations of relief employed under the Works 
payments to | Obligations earn ped ed Program * Emer- 
All public | recipients of | incurred | Shecial pro- Civilian | gency 
Year and month =. to ak _ —¥ grams 0 f the “~ National Youth — Pan eh 
cases dependent | tended to Fn sae Other Administration | Corps + | ments to 
children, cases ? : 2 | Federal farmers * 
and aid to Relief Ad- | Adminis srencies * . 
the blind ? ministration‘) tration Student | Work 
aid projects? 
8 | Seen $2, 130, 037 $115, 053 | $1,350, 224 $75, 405 | $221, 641 $25, 958 SR $332, 851 $2, 541 
SETS Ee 187, 004 8, 510 148, 437 SO) SE ae eee teers 8 ae 
cbt coc dnacacessccesccess 175, 317 8, 693 135, 664 | |) eee See Sees SN ee 24, 305 = 
th Mietcintscecapeascucéa 178, 483 8, 137, 330 DEE Rance ccivkattnadkouibelnedushenesiaatewnne 21, 437 
RE 177, 758 9,083 | 133, 302 IT is cnsigseullduscanialihadetenial 20,499 |. --- 

bickne Shtetub ret ndwosacoeen 177, 583 9, 246 130, 600 BRED Eewnesoucs bubocdbtinkene} wevewalsthane kon 23, 675 
ne nnimabancrinanananewenn 162, 097 9, 413 117, 065 . a | ae ianaiee 24, 539 

a Ea i weencininnthinn oemeinneine 163, 235 9, 722 118, 868 6, 101 2 | eee 28, 088 |.... = 

dda cp china ececsocnnetcwe 163, 784 9, 837 110, 364 3, 371 4, 883 “ {Sa Sa 33, 687 | .- nia 

CE Ee 157, 403 9, 990 92, 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 6Al 5 ee {ge 
DR Msbndibkcsiodbndcinoinseemenece 175, 524 10, 254 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, 490 CO ) Sa 32, 106 
Bes oan cticvaiscnsecudccess 190, 511 10, 582 75, 855 724 60, 627 6, 947 | eae 33, 582 

Sb nAtenintickibaikaeen seme 221, 338 10, 893 54, 889 299 110, 643 7, 657 2, 395 agueeda 32, 120 2, 442 

ETS ee 2, 618, 584 216, 223 436, 793 127 |1, 448, 859 152, 759 25, 900 $25, 166 292, 391 20, 366 

227, 082 11, 329 47,915 38 124, 277 8, 371 2, 416 156 29, 792 2, 788 

231, 950 12, 356 46, 854 15 129, 421 8, 825 2, 793 901 28, 188 597 

237, 004 12, 993 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 763 2, 986 1, 890 24, 858 3, 151 

224, 276 14, 115 40, 069 ll 126, 669 13, 070 3, 190 2, 563 22, 575 2,014 

215, 553 14, 842 34, 977 13 | 118, 237 15, 755 3, 554 2,520 | 24,348 1, 307 

206, 419 15, 803 33, 184 13 113, 192 15, 217 1, 842 2, 705 23, 518 945 

200, 487 18, 319 30, 7! 10 109, 956 14, 114 (2°) 2, 39 24, 496 563 

204, 237 20, 087 29, 629 7 113, 253 14, 470 7 2, 260 23, 629 895 

206, 993 21, 335 30, 006 3 116, 670 14, 219 342 2, 366 20, 903 1,149 

ctober 220, 150 23, 426 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 260 2, 516 2, 406 23, 133 1, 367 

ee , 58 24, 971 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 320 | 3, 122 2, 533 24, 006 1, 416 

i i icinciniwerwnce 219, 756 26, 645 36, 273 1 114, 584 11, 375 | 3, 132 2, 627 22, 945 11 2,174 

A eee 2, 333, 276 396, 970 | 1, 100, 267 94, 026 24, 288 28, 183 245, 643 35, 896 
EE 213, 716 27,714 | See 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 5, 484 
cd rensimhesetecennncases 215, 303 28, 791 ke 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 1 3, 755 
ne 218, 361 30, 156 ee 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2, 812 21, 238 i 5, 552 
EONS Se eee 213, 879 31, 055 a 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 

niin a indmininbenenreooeee 207, 787 31, 620 (| aa 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 

SSE ea ae a 195, 704 31, 388 98, 810 9, 045 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 236 
177, 889 32, 973 85, 825 fF) ae 2, 132 19, 334 

171, 395 33, 993 77, 861 6,915 (19) 2, 003 19, 326 1, 346 

168, 585 35, 484 76, 386 6,7 164 1, 869 16, 312 1, 197 

173, 741 36, 565 76, 650 6, 411 1, 599 1, 850 18, 379 1, 304 

182, 582 37, 928 77, 945 5, 984 1,977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 

194, 329 39, 303 81, 816 5, 492 2, 056 2, 079 19, 912 2, 279 

Total for 1938 (5 months) _-------- 1, 150, 198 205, 541 ee 557, 562 36, 828 10, 592 11,744 94, 570 11, 870 
Se EE SNRs - SES Ne See 206, 529 40, 147 | 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
ES ES Sees eo 217, 764 40, 617 . i a 98, 050 5,014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 543 2,474 
ESSE EE SS ee ee 235, 237 41, 318 ee 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 558 2, 583 
Si Ld science cnteiaevesinaibcminnnib iain were cee 242, 919 41, 603 So | a 125, 537 8, 981 2, 247 2, 389 18, 311 2, 336 

Ee ee oe ee 247,750 41, 857 i ee 131, 450 11, 800 1,975 2, 470 18, 218 2, 267 


























1 These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
care of transient and homeless persons are not available. 

2 Figures for Jan 1935 through January 1936 represent payments from State and local funds only. Figures for subsequent months represent payments 
from Federal, State, and local funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds only for 
States not participating under the Social Security Act. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

3 Fi for January 1935 through March 1937 from W. P. A., Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. These figures exclude administrative expense, 
nonrelief expense, and the expense of special programs. Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases receiving emergency relief under the general 
relief program of the F. E.R. A. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under 
poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 


4 Data from W. P. A., Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, include relief extended under the F. E. R. A. for emergency education, student aid, 
and rural] rehabilitation. 


5 Data from the W. P. A., Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

6 Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
employ relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

7 Includes earnings of persons certified as in need of relief employed on N. Y. A. work projects and in the Young Women’s Educational Camps. Prior to 
March 1937, figures partly estimated. % 

8 Figures estimated by the Director of the C. C. C. by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This 
average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care 
of — enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. From Appr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 1936, this prograrn was 
included under the Works and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1936 it has been financed by separate appropriations. 


§ Data from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of 
grant payments certified to individuals. 


1 Total amount of obligations incurred less than $1,000. 


" For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 


Social Security 


























Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, by months, January 
1935—May 1938 } 
























































{In thousands] 
Estimated undu- 
take ; Persons certified as in need of re- 
plicated number Recipients of special types of lief employed under the Works Cases for 
receiving public public assistance * P 5 which sub- 
relief rogram eens sistence 
‘ enro = 
Year and month nities p+ = = 
. Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth Co: fied by 
Persons | 64-9 ent children Aia | Telief* | Prog- | Other | Administration inser~ 
House- | in these ge ress | Federal vation | ‘Security 
i en wee / Corps * 
holds ? house- anes blind Admin- en- Adminis- 
holds , Fami- | Chil- istra- | cies* | Student | Work tration * 
lies dren tion aid projects’ 
1935 
ee , aéuaetines soil 240 108 270 33 3g eee eee ee hs cidiietiiniadne 
February -...- . ohbansian --| re on 256 107 267 32 a as SR SS 2 9 Series 
Ps icniahgnnaccan wheakj penalise 263 108 270 32 5 Sf a Reese Lie EN 4 SSE 
| RI year: Lhaneneseos | 274 110 | 275 Si 666 |.....L..._1 2... sine i inmgtmsininten 
_ Cainewensdl Riwcmenens 281 110 275 32 | RRR IE REIT RE Hee Bi Eidcnccenso 
er eee Naame |--------- 293 108 270 33 % |) eee , | ee Sea ) 3 SE 
July... IIE GS | 302 110 275 34 4, 369 70 | Re * PRES 
August___.- a Ss 314 110 275 33 4, 218 238 | SR A Es GE Bittiticcccccs 
September. MES 3 He SSH 326 110 275 33 3, 908 433 101 ae  , EE 
October. --.- onl POS, * a aee 347 112 2380 35 3, 722 739 129 eS SAREE 
 , ee, RRA Ron lisicus’ 359 113 282 34 3,462 | 2,352 145 Ee 480 6 
December -- | } 378 117 287 35 2, 608 2, 627 156 » 5, Se 459 130 
1936 
January -. be et mete 432 124 311 35 2, 216 2, 798 185 306 16 426 151 
February. |--------- aa 473 132 334 39 2,135 | 2,899 200 351 75 403 139 
March... | et Pate 505 133 334 41 2,010 2, 734 227 330 157 355 172 
ESSE RETA. Laer ae 572 144 355 41 1,826 | 2,443 267 405 174 322 108 
ee | 607 149 365 41 1,657 | 2,220 298 398 170 348 86 
i icusicdwiasire<anmngesesgneneeainenid 651 157 336 42 1, 553 2, 136 278 215 176 336 62 
=e ; 4, 800 16, 000 788 158 393 41 1,448 | 2,129 255 (1°) 157 350 41 
August... .__- 5, 000 16, 500 844 134 336 41 1,430 | 2,254 253 154 333 60 
September. - -- | 5, 100 16, 900 862 141 352 42 1, 387 2, 350 276 63 159 298 77 
October......... ail 5, 300 17, 500 973 154 385 42 1,394 | 2,445 245 341 158 330 88 
November - -. --| 5, 300 17, 600 1, 035 | 158 395 43 1, 403 2, 348 236 399 165 343 93 
December. - -- | 5, 300 17, 400 1, 106 | 161 402 43 1, 5308 2, 071 211 411 170 328 M135 
| 
1937 | 
January... -| 5,500} 18,000} 1,150} 167) = 417 45| 1,659] 2,034 171 417 177 350 1 335 
February -. a 5, 500 17, 700 | 1, 200 | 172 427 45 1, 723 2, 033 163 427 181 345 1 229 
March__- 5, 500 18, 000 | 1, 257 | 178 | 442 46 1,681 | 2,018 164 440 184 303 11 323 
RNA -| 5,400 17, 500 1, 296 | 184 459 47 1,559 | 1,989 176 442 184 303 300 
ATT ek . ‘| 5, 200 16, 600 | 1, 328 | 191 | 473 47 1, 395 1, 926 183 424 177 301 218 
rs a 15, 800 | 1, 290 | 194 482 48 1,288 | 1,754 175 249 166 277 191 
July-.... ee k t 4, 700 14, 300 | 1, 391 196 483 50 1, 262 1, 522 pg Ee ae 143 76 54 
(0 SS EERE 13, 600 | 1, 434 204 503 51 1,270 | 1,435 121 (10) 127 276 78 
September ; 4, 400 13, 200 | 1, 467 | 210 | 519 53 1,268 | 1,407 119 36 122 233 67 
October. . - -| 4,500} 13,400} 1,504] 216| 535 54 1,279 | 1,431 113 243 118 263 71 
November. _. | 4, 700 14,000 | 1,543) 221 546 54 1,378 | 1,474 109 282 122 298 83 
December -. a | 5, 100 15, 300 1, 579 229 566 55 1, 640 1, 583 102 298 130 2384 109 
1938 | 
January ._.. ; : 5,600 | 17,000 | 1, 607 | 235 | 581 57 1, 924 1, 852 90 309 140 285 109 
+ monk yg 5, 900 | 18, 300 | 1, 631 | 242 | 597 58 2, 028 2, 026 100 317 146 2380 120 
March. 6, 200 19, 500 | 1, 654 | 248 612 60 2, 030 2, 340 126 327 149 266 126 
_ , 6, 300 20, 000 | 1, 669 253 | 624 60 1,848 | 2,526 180 333 153 262 117 
j 6, 400 20, 200 | 1, 684 257 633 62 1,729 | 2,619 215 290 154 261 112 

















' Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administyation, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) student 
aid—January through June 1935, 102,297; 103,254; 104,740; 104,445; 100,013; 52,190; (b) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39, a 
43,674; 40,962; 32,297; 28,227; 31,618; 25,236; 19,468; 16,673; 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222; 87,350; 172,886; 209,924; 205,450; 203,612. 
2 Total number A different households receiv ing public relief not estimated for months prior to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplica- 
tion. 


+ Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar Rd ay es of assistance in States not admin- 
—— aid under the Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Security Act are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 


‘ Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from W. P. A., Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures for 1935 include only cases receiving 
emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to cases includes 
that extendod by local ae from public funds under poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

§ Data from the W. P. A., Division of Research, Statistics, and Records are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for all programs except the 
N. Y. A., for which the date’ represent the number of diffe rent persons employed during the month. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

¢ Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
employ relief workers and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

? Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on N. Y. A. work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Cam 

* Figures are averages computed by the C. C. C. from reports on the number of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for 
the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.S. A. (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

© Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 


1! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 
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Chart II.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, May 1938 
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ber of persons enrolled for the month by an aver- 
age of $70. There was a large increase—31.4 
percent—in the earnings of persons in Federal 
agencies, under the Works Program, other than 
the Works Progress Administration and the 
National Youth Administration, though this 
type of relief formed less than 5 percent of the 
total amount incurred. As would be expected, 


student aid, which was less than 1 percent of the 


total, declined 12.1 percent, although work pro- 
jects under the National Youth Administration, 
which formed almost 1 percent of the total, 
increased 3.4 percent. 

The amount of emergency subsistence grants 
to farmers—$2.3 million, or about 1 percent of 
the total for relief—was 3 percent less than for 
the preceding month. 





The total amount of relief extended to cases 
was 19.2 percent higher in May 1938 than in the 
same month of last year. The greatest increase 
for any of the types of relief shown in table 1 is 
that for the three special types of public assist- 
ance considered as a whole—32.4 percent. The 
rise in the earnings of persons in need employed 
on projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration was 26.3 percent and on projects of other 
Federal agencies, 16.4 percent. The amount for 
general relief extended to cases was also 22.1 per- 
cent higher. For the other four types of relief 
shown in table 1, there were declines. 

The largest percentage increase in the num- 
ber of recipients of public relief in May compared 
with April was that for persons certified as in 
need of relief and employed on some project of a 
Federal agency, under the Works Program, other 
than the Works Progress Administration or the 
National Youth Administration. The next largest 
increase was 3.7 percent, the rise in the number 
of persons employed on some project of the Works 
Progress Administration. The increases in the 
numbers of recipients of old-age assistance and of 
aid to dependent children were slight; the num- 
ber of blind aided increased 3.3 percent. De- 
creases occurred in the number of recipients of 
student aid under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, of general relief, of emergency grants to 
farmers, and in the number enrolled in the CCC. 

All but one of the types of public relief for 
which an increase in the number of recipients was 
noted from the preceding month showed an in- 


crease from May of the previous year. 


Although 


Table 3.—Total number of different households receiving special types of public assistance and general relief and 
percentage of duplication in the case count for May 1938 


























Number of cases receiving special types of public assistance and general relief 
Total number 
of different 
households Public assistance in States with plans approved eee 
< receiving by the Social Security Board i P 
State special types ear eascrend n reported 
of public Total : General number of 
assistance and Old-age assist- | ye ae Aid to the relief cases 
eneral relief ent children inc 
. ance | (families) blind 
| 
ee Sa ———— > =e te a2 
i BSE a eee 267, 677 288, 518 160, 317 | 38, 676 | 5, 482 84, 043 7.2 
= = an ~ ‘aida Seer vi oat Bears 
1. 9, 870 10, 711 1 5, 946 | 1, 703 | 279 2, 783 7.8 
2. 28, 029 , 029 18, 674 | 4, 557 | 668 4, 130 .0 
3. 12,770 13, 649 8, 502 2, 474 275 12,398 6.4 
4. 38, 650 40, 992 19, 339 4,031 730 16, 892 5.7 
5. 28, 390 32, 471 16, 829 7, 234 593 7, 765 12,6 
6. 26, 8&4 27, 282 21,078 | 3, 449 77 31,980 1.4 
7. 16, 957 19, 142 12, 833 | 2, 784 | 224 3, 301 11.4 
8. 54, 544 62, 033 35, 690 | 6, 093 | 1,019 9, 231 12.1 
9. 46, 650 48, 980 18, 538 | 5, 704 753 23, 985 4.8 
| eee 4, 933 5, 229 2, 888 597 | 166 1, 578 5.7 
} | 

















1 Does not include 165 recipients whose applications for old-age assistance are pending approval under the State plan. 
2 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief from local funds. 
3 Does not include 115 cases receiving general relief administered by local public agencies. 
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Chart III.—All public relief in the United States, 1936-38 
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the number of cases of general relief was less in 
May than in April 1938, there was an increase of 
23.9 percent in the number of cases when figures 
for May 1938 were compared with May 1937. 

The three types of relief—student aid under 
the National Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and emergency grants to 
farmers under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion—which showed a decline from April to May 
1938, also decreased from May 1937 to May 1938. 
In addition, the number of persons employed on 
work projects under the National Youth Admin- 
istration, though it showed a slight increase over 
the previous month, had declined when data for 
May 1937 were compared with May 1938. 

For May 1938, 10 States reported an undupli- 
cated count of the number of households receiving 
two or more types of assistance, i. e., general relief 
and one or more of the special types of public 
assistance. As may be seen from table 3, the total 
number of cases that received one or more types of 
assistance in those States was 288,518. This num- 
ber of cases expressed in terms of households 
represents 267,677 different households. In other 
words, there was 7.2 percent duplication in the re- 
ported number of cases. The range in duplication 
was from none in Arkansas to 12.6 percent in 
Maryland. From the facts for these 10 States it is 
estimated that the total number of different house- 
holds in the continental United States receiving 
general relief or one or more of the special types of 
public assistance was 3.5 million. 

To arrive at an estimate of the unduplicated 
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number of recipients for all the programs of public 
relief, the Social Security Board has had the coop- 
eration of other Federal agencies responsible for 
some of the figures. The estimated unduplicated 
number of households receiving one or more types 
of public relief in the continental United States in 
May 1938 was 6.4 million and.the number of per- 
sons in these households, 20.2 million. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


The estimated amount of obligations incurred for 
general relief extended to cases in the continental 
United States during May 1938 amounted to $37.7 
million given to 1.7 million cases. These figures 
represent decreases over the preceding month of 
9.2 percent in the estimated amount of obligations 
incurred and 6.4 percent in the estimated number 
of cases. For the 39 States and the District of 
Columbia which reported actual data on this sub- 
ject, the percentage decreases were similar to the 
above, 8.8 percent and 6.5 percent, respectively. 
These decreases, both in number and in amount, 
were very probably the result of increased employ- 
ment under the Works Progress Administration 
and also the receipt of unemployment benefits, not 
of increased industrial employment. According to 
a release of the Office of the Secretary of Labor of 
June 23, 1938, “Industrial employment declined in 
May, due largely to further curtailment of forces 
in factories, mines, and railroads, and seasonal 
reductions in retail and wholesale trade.” 


Chart IV.—General relief in the continental United 
States, January 1936-May 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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In all but nine of the States reporting actual 
data on general relief for May there were decreases 
from April 1938 either in the amount of obligations 
incurred or in the number of cases or both. In- 
creases of as much as 10 percent in the amount of 
obligations occurred in four of these nine States— 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, and West 


Virginia. 





Fifteen jurisdictions likewise showed in- 


creases over May of the previous year in both ob- 
ligations incurred and the number of cases to 
which relief was extended. In Indiana and Michi- 
gan the increases in both items were more than 100 


percent. 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, May 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 25, 1938] 


These increases reflect the decreased 
production in the automobile industry. 





General relief during May 1938 







































































Percentage change 
State Amount of ob- 
Number of ligations in- Average From April 1938 in— From May 1937 in— 
cases receiving | curred for relief | amount of re- 
relief extended to lief per case 
cases Number of | Amountofob-| Numberof | Amount of ob- 
cases ligations cases ligations 
Total for the continental United | | 
AE Eee a 1, 729, 000 oo , ee sco al tas inn ware dsc: oh ghee sg alah ci teiiiadbaedad a 
Total ged 40 States reporting actual | 
SF EE ae 1, 454, 980 33, 594, 013 $23. 09 —6.5 —8.8 9+25.1 | 2422.9 
a 2, 243 21, 890 9. 76 +4.0 +5.9 +23. 2 | +44.3 
3. ER aaa 2, 783 39, 596 14. 23 —1.0 +1.5 (3) | 
| ERY 4, 130 25, 064 6. 07 | +.9 +1.7 —45.8 | —45.0 
Re RE 110, 320 3, 123, 715 28. 32 | —10.1 —11.1 +29. 9 | +411 
5. Connecticut « 12 ee 24, 141 570, 804 23. 64 | +2.4 —2.3 +49.9 +64. 5 
eee RT 1, 550 27, 240 17. 87 | —13.5 —23.1 (3) (3) 
7. District 0 of Columbia_- 2, 363 61, 302 25. 94 —4.1 —4.6 —41.0 —32,2 
ae 8, 049 54, 209 6. 73 +2.8 +12.7 +2,.2 +23.4 
9. Georgie te RS 7, 364 43, 915 5. 96 —1.7 —2.9 —50.9 —43.6 
wR a rT 182, 149 3, 532, 537 19. 39 | —6.8 —14.5 22.5 +4.7 
SS eee 60, 160 744, 555 12, 38 | ~10.3 | -17.3 +107. 5 +133.8 
be 28, 738 435, 882 15.17 —15.6 | —21.9 9 | —14.3 
16, 892 202, 550 11, 99 —.4 | —8.9 —22.8 —27 3 
7, 217 96, 983 13. 44 +.1 +3.9 27.7 | —31.9 
12, 636 256, 777 20. 32 | —12.0 | —18.5 (3) (3) 
7, 765 167, 409 21. 56 | —12.4 —12.2 +11. 6 | +14, 2 
72, 600 1, 942, 741 26. 76 | —7.0 —8.3 +38. 7 | +40. 4 
123, 561 2, 549, 292 20. 63 | —11.2 —16.1 +143. 3 | +160. 1 
37, 299 858, 532 23. 02 | —11.8 | —14.6 +8. 4 | —1.5 
74 3, 439 3. 53 | —21.7 | —15.9 (3) (3) 
42, 693 393, 175 9. 21 | —6,2 —13.0 —8.0 —11.8 
1 5, 871 86, 942 14. 81 —21.2 | —21.1 | (3) (3) 
23. 6, 904 90, 010 13. 04 | —12.9 —13.8 | (3) (3) 
24. 681 9, 336 13.71 | +1.3 —1.6 —29.2 —34.7 
25. 8, 775 225, 467 25. 69 | —6.7 | —10.6 | +26.0 | +37.8 
26. 1, 932 12, 060 6. 24 | +1.3 | +4.7 —21.2 | —21.9 
27. 313, 790 10, 281, 899 32.77 | —5.1 —7.1 +22. 8 | +14.0 
28. 6, 854 39, 328 5.74 2.4 | +12.6 —42.9 | —29.6 
29. 6, 299 93, 674 14.87 | ~19.8 | —21.6 —11.3 | —21.7 
30. 11, 154 173, 826 15. 58 | —14.2 —17.0 +21.7 | +8.5 
Si, ememeyivenie.___..................__. 218, 467 5, 878, 541 26. 91 +. 6 | +2.8 | +33. 7 +30. 8 
33. South Carolins....................... | 2) 192 23, 385 10. 67 | +18.6 | +10. 2 () @) 
mee eee 4d 4, 683 59, 270 12. 66 | —12.5 —11.1 —10.0 | —7.7 
ee 3, 301 66, 446 20. 13 | —11.6 | -7.6 —36.6 | —35.3 
RARER 3, 089 65, 224 21.1 —10.3 | —10.8 +8 | +3.0 
RRR, Ca 16, 087 110, 267 6. 85 —2.1 | —3.3 (3) (3) 
ae, ween. a. / 19, 231 228, 071 11. 86 —23.0 | —37.4 —30.5 | —48,7 
38. West Virginia... 22/2. 5.2..-.....| 23, 985 239, 092 9. 97 +10. 2 | +12.6 (*) | () 
i 44, 480 733, 000 16. 48 —9.5 | —11.1 +24. 2 | (3) 
0. Wyoming........../....... a 1, 578 26, 568 16. 84 | —18.4 | —12.7 +25. 0 | 2.2 
Total for 9 States showing estimated | 
See te 273, 700 2} SE ee veer aan © a 
ee 14, 400 RE, A Le ee, Le ele ree 
a 2, 800 st RR SR CRRReReRESA TERS ERO 
8. Kentucky~-........._- ; 5, 600 8 re SS RR SS ic naneetnarbienioetnis bodecone 
ae 77, 200 | | | eae ESSA LIME Se BO 
- “teal 108, 200 | eee Lcesenenancounss RS, RSLS, Ks 
37, 400 204, EAE eres i isscasrtaihenatrctie alae Riccehndbhudteded Eee a er 
| ™ 3 eee 11, 000 241, 000 |__. SRS ONTS lnaccusasoocewiine REO Kaa 
a ae A 3, 900 IS 2s aaa Lacuniciapeaeckees s scaaiepiabaiiaileondl COREE 9 RT 
ia cncinebicbvnensuncwouiinc 13, 200 106, 000 | YS SASS | ee Ee: RY eR PES SPS RRS eae 
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1 Partly estimated. 
2 Percentage change com 
3 Comparable data for 
4 Preliminary figures 


ted for States for which comparable data were available for both months. 
ay 1937 not available. 
, Subject to revision. 


5 Figures estimated t by the Social Security Board for all States except Ohio and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 





States With Plans Approved by the Chart V.—Public assistance under tie Social Security 
Social Security Ril Act, by months, February 1936-May 1938 
The total obligations incurred for payments to o 
recipients of the three special types of public as- S 


sistance for May 1938 was $40.9 million. Of this 20 
total, $32.5 million was incurred for payments to 
nearly 1.7 million recipients of old-age assistance, 
$7.5 million to 240,500 families in behalf of 595,000 
children, and $885,000 to 38,000 blind recipients. 
The rise that had been evident from the begin- 
ning of the program with the exception of 1 month .- 
continued through May 1938, though at a lessened , - a 
rate. The increase in the amount incurred for the pepennmmenee Soca =6Clanas 
special types of assistance for May 1938 compared $254,000 or 0.6 percent. The amount for May 1938 
with the preceding month was approximately compared with that for the same month of the 








Table 5.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, February 1936-May 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1938] 






























































Public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ! 
Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients ? 
Year and month 
| 
Aid to dependent children 3 
Old-ege | Aidtothe | potat Old-age | gepsident | Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance children 3 blind 
| Families Children 
Tota) for 1936 (11 months) .........]............-- es as Pe ae $163, 465, 310 | $135, 935,664 | $21, 560,316 $5, 969, 330 
0 SE ee eeeeee eT 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 604, 962 286, 737 
ET GO SE PRES SEES 204, 080 27, 447 70, 301 13, 099 5, 292, 406 4, 335, 607 641, 186 315, 613 
ee aig ene 471, 257 56, 752 141, 152 16, 376 8, 807, 144 7, 089, 347 1, 332, 745 385, 
ER eee aera me 563, 404 61, 301 151, 685 16, 641 10, 782, 944 8, 979, 428 1, 404, 376 399, 140 
ss Sea 603, 835 69, 465 174, 750 17, 571 11, 710, 005 9, 653, 465 1, 633, 108 423, 432 
DMitbitens dsiniakekeussacsbbaeael 785, 807 89, 174 222, 610 26, 500 15, 783, 915 13, 032, 617 2, 104, 708 646, 590 
| SS RRSSE i a 841, 389 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 18, 071, 053 15, 075, 404 2, 342, 124 663, 525 
I ae 860, 055 91, 738 233, 795 27, 47 19, 524 16, 054, 389 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
STEPS RE Ee 971, 194 105, 113 266, 620 27, 982 21, 434, 071 17, 954, 267 2, 774, 959 704, 845 
Se 1, 032, 683 108, 966 276, 798 28, 457 129 19, 292, 073 2, 955, 249 722, 807 
| SSP eset = —*: 1, 103, 865 111,715 234, 193 28, 970 24, 613, 489 20, 716, 136 3, 159, 069 738, 284 
US OP TO ccc ncccdésccuccccdedenatiean Rae SSS Lee vere 382, 873, 773 310, 551, 777 61, 329, 083 10, 992, 913 
EEE ee ae ey ee 1, 148, 103 117, 562 299, 360 29, 418 25, 678, 607 21, 596, 629 3, 331, 572 750, 406 
a NerRErE SESS 1, 197, 954 122, 256 310, 088 30, 118 26, 756, 050 22, 487, 356 3, 501, 564 767, 130 
ss EEE SS | 1, 255, 577 128, 492 324, 663 30, 993 28, 108, 626 23, 575, 559 3, 745, 327 787, 740 
a ee 1, 204, 471 134, 707 , 683 31, 594 29, 004, 245 24, 314, 121 3, 894, 932 795, 192 
IIE ESE 1, 325, 867 | 165, 301 411, 892 33, 734 30, 655, 532 24, 706, 7 5, 102, 226 846, 583 
ee 1, 290, 720 171, 415 427, 446 35, 042 30, 527, 867 24, 413, 376 5, 239, 960 874, 531 
On ESSERE. > OS 1, 392, 537 | 175, 043 431, 674 37,252 | 32,171,382 | 25,849,722 5, 399, 277 922, 383 
August. _.... DE RIOT SOL IM ike 1, 435, 522 182, 904 452, 856 . 33, 204, 997 26, 630, 255 5, 626, 647 948, 095 
> epeomenennares 193, 857 | 480, 84 40,149 | 34,839,801 | 27,865,124} 5, 940, 604 1, 034, 073 
: al 1, 505, 622 | 199, 575 | 495, 980 41, 222 35, 922, 532 28, 662, 858 6, 202, 371 1, 057, 303 
November... __- ‘ : mal 1, 544, 639 204, 689 508, 869 42, 586 37, 317, 270 29, 681, 212 6, 546, 514 1, 089, 544 
December. ._.. ; adie 1, 581, 317 | 211, 957 | 527, 055 43, 767 38, 686, 864 30, 768, 842 6, 798, 089 1, 119, 933 
Total for 1938 (5 months) Be Seek J) (eEREae ve: sae ea 200, 731,845 | 150,649,939 | 36, 784, 480 4, 297, 426 
See ptnaieabeceantne } 1, 609, 710 218, 510 | 542, 293 33, 682 39, 195, 201 31, 379, 789 7, 003, 959 811, 453 
February -. ; ; Seca’ 1, 633, 324 225, 288 558, 568 35, 283 39, 654, 661 31, 592, 858 7, 213, 866 847, 937 
March..... saainmutioes binekaaeen 1, 656, 021 231, 661 573, 921 36, 502 40, 353, 073 31, 961, 778 7, 516, 719 874, 576 
. 1, 671, 160 | 236, 823 586, 362 37, 314 40, 637, 288 32, 238, 505 7, 520, 623 
ee: nl 1, 686, 209 240, 515 | 504, 953 38, 188 40, 891, 622 32, 477, 009 7, 529, 313 885, 300 

















1 Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia w‘th plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to individuals 
in excess of amount which can be matched from Federal funds. The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936. No figures are 
included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 

2 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 
and 7 james Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients 
are excluded. 


3 Figures include estimates for Hawaii for June 1937 through April 1938. 
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previous year showed an increase of 33.4 percent. 
The program for aid to dependent children showed 
the greatest increase over the year’s period and 
the program for aid to the blind the slightest. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Almost 1.7 million aged persons in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board 
received $32.5 million as old-age assistance in 
May 1938—an average of $19.26 per recipient. 
The range of averages was from $4.74 in Missis- 
sippi to $32.30 in California. In 14 States the 
average amount per recipient was between $15 
and $20; in 11 States, $20 to $25; and in 10 
States, $10 to $15. 

The increase over the preceding month in the 
number receiving old-age assistance was very 


Chart VI.—Old-age assistance under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-May 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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slight—0.9 percent—and the rise in obligations 
even less. In 10 of the 46 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska, for which percentage 
changes for the month are shown, there were 
small decreases in the number of recipients. The 
largest percentage increase was 22.7 for the State 
of Maine. This increase in Maine was the result 
of the revival of the program after a period of 
inactivity during the latter half of 1937. All but 
one of the States that showed declines in the 
number of recipients, as well as six other States, 
showed decreases in the amount of obligations. 
The largest percentage decrease in obligations was 
10.2 percent in Washington. 
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Chart VII.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, May 
1938 (see table 6) 








49 STATES 216 
OKLAHOMA 562 
UTAH 475 
COLORADO 461 
MONTANA 405 
TEXAS 394 
SOUTH DAKOTA 374 
ARIZONA 350 
SOUTH CAROLINA 340 
MINNESOTA 329 
NEVADA 320 
FLORIDA 312 
LOUISIANA 310 
IDAHO 304 
WYOMING 296 
WASHINGTON 290 
NEBRASKA 271 
CALIFORNIA 256 
ILLINOIS 249 
MICHIGAN 246 
MISSOURI 234 
NEW MEXICO 233 
OHIO 229 
ALASKA 229 
WEST VIRGINIA 226 
1OWA 219 
GEORGIA 217 


OREGON 213 
MASSACHUSETTS 2it 
NORTH DAKOTA 210 
NORTH CAROLINA 199 








ARKANSAS 194 
WISCONSIN 185 
KENTUCKY 183 
MISSISSIPPI 172 
MARYLAND 155 
TENNESSEE 152 
PENNSYLVANIA 150 
INDIANA 149 
VERMONT 139 
RHODE ISLAND 138 
ALABAMA 138 
NEW YORK 135 
KANSAS 132 
DELAWARE 125 
CONNECTICUT 125 
NEW JERSEY 106 
MAINE 106 





0.c 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















A comparison of the data for May 1938 for 40 
States and the District of Columbia with data for 
May 1937, showed an increase of 17.2 percent in 
the number of recipients and of 24.3 percent in the 
amount of obligations. Only four States showed a 
decrease in the number of recipients and in three 
of these States, in addition to two others, a de- 
crease in obligations incurred. The decline in 
Texas in both items was brought about by the 
State’s reinvestigation of the case load, which 
resulted in eliminating some ineligibles, and by 
the acceptance of fewer new cases. The large 
increase in Michigan followed a liberalization of 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1938] 
































Old-age assistance for May 1938 
Percentage change 
Amount of Number of 
State obligations eo 
Number of incurred for | Average per From April 1938 in— From May 1937 in— 1 aad 
recipients payments to recipient ted popu- 
recipients for lation Pg and 
the month ' Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of over * 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
BWM kaccandsch cotesneecs 1, 686, 209 $32, 477, 009 $19. 26 3+0.9 3+0.7 4+17.2 4+-24.3 5216 
S, SRO... ccssasamanwed 14, 933 151, 932 10. 17 —.8 —4.3 +39. 1 +30. 1 138 
| ARREEG s aeebyrt 917 25, 097 27. 37 +6.1 +5.7 0 229 
ESR AR ar eS « Scag 76,111 7 156, 832 25. 66 +2.5 +2.8 (6 7 350 
Rs SERINE 18, 674 170, 390 9. 12 —.6 —.8 +27.2 +28. 2 194 
5, Gee... cca he 116, 040 3, 748, 022 32. 30 +4.6 +3.9 +53. 2 +57.5 
Re ees... ncceamniiinonaind § 36, 482 § 975, 797 26. 75 +.8 +.9 +26. 6 +22.7 9 461 
a RS eae. 14, 553 385, 225 26. 47 +1.0 +4. 2 +8.9 +9.8 125 
SS a ee 2, 625 28, 398 10. 82 —1.4 -—14 —12.4 ~11.5 125 
9. District of Columbia_........ 3, 119 78, 393 25. 13 +.8 -.1 +34. 2 +36.0 76 
| are 28, 888 428, 384 14. 83 +2.0 —.1 +174.0 +255. 1 312 
a Se 29, 771 274, 627 9. 22 +3.0 1.4 (5) ( 217 
BO ae 10 1,720 10 2], 421 10 12. 45 (11) (4) (4) (41) (4) 
By Binns neadcosccsenll 8, 183, 226 21. 55 +.8 +.6 +10. 1 +2.1 
14. Illinois... ie ornmiaesineiniall 123, 394 2, 174, 790 17. 62 +1.0 +1.8 +4.3 +11.7 
i PE iitncachioncecdakeaie 42, 773 694, 480 16. 24 +.6 +.7 +10.6 +16.4 12149 
Ree 47, 523 941, 229 19. 81 +.8 +.9 +33. 7 +79.6 219 
i See rt 19, 339 358, 179 18, 52 +4.3 +3.9 (5) (5) 132 
BREN: 33, 214 310, 700 9. 35 —.6 —.7 +65.1 —1.3 183 
eS. 26, 036 256, 908 9. 87 +.8 +1.1 +28.0 +12.0 310 
20. Maine. ...-.-- Scene 8, 982 184, 327 20. 52 +22.7 +22.6 +141.8 +148.0 106 
Oe, is ceeanneerionas 16, 829 204, 442 17. 50 +.6 +.1 +23.8 +25. 6 155 
22. Massachusetts......._. - 69, 07: 1, 918, 763 27.78 +.9 —.1 +19.6 +24. 211 
Si dike ccmncoscnecnsael 70, 383 1, 292, 608 18. 37 +.1 —1.6 +100.9 +119.7 246 
2 PE iccceccencwadotull 63, 553 1, 267, 221 19. 94 +.4 +.8 +3.4 +6.8 329 
25. ore Debutantes a 15, 282 72, 412 4.74 +.7 +2.6 —11.9 +1.6 172 
26. Missouri......-. item 72, 394 1, 163, 037 16. 07 +.1 +3.6 +36. 4 +91.9 12 234 
27. Montana......... iow 12, 146 247, 391 20. 37 +.6 +.8 +24. 5 +22.0 } 405 
SP ieiéccktcccinesooedl 26, 262 397, 569 15.14 +1.3 —2.0 —-1.9 —18.3 271 
29. Nevada.....- ; —- 1, 922 52, 071 27.09 +2.9 +2.5 () (5) 320 
30. New Hampshire i a 3,714 85, 056 22. 90 +.4 +1.1 +9.5 +13.0 70 
31. New Jersey ._...-. joni 26, 277 486, 623 18. 52 +.4 +.4 +10. 2 +22. 2 106 
32. New Mexico..._.. ‘ 3, 784 48, 283 12. 76 —.1 +12 +16. 1 +37.8 233 
33. New York.......... : 105, 770 2, 504, 976 23. 68 +.9 —.3 +12.0 +15.9 135 
34. North Carolina.........._.. 29, 030 275, 083 9. 48 +3.8 +3.8 (*) (8) 199 
35. North Dakota... 7, 566 129, 252 7.08 (3) ('3) +9.8 +15. 2 210 
Se Geawdssc dhl 109. 700 2, 523, 944 23. 01 .9 +.9 +6.8 +8.6 229 
37. Oklahoma. .._. 66, 262 1, 002, 127 15. 12 —14 —1.3 +6.5 +8.7 562 
eee 17, 506 371, 321 21. 21 +3.5 +3.3 +38.5 +37.7 213 
39. Pennsylvania____. #72, 561 1, 984, 936 21. 44 —14 —1.7 +5.6 +3.7 12 150 
10. Rhode Island_..._. ; | 6, 212 116, 215 18.71 +1.3 +2.0 +44.4 +52.2 138 
| 
41. South Carolina. - 21, 078 224, 982 10. 67 +4.9 +4.6 (*) . 340 
42. South Dakota_.. | 15, 713 308, 851 | 19. 66 +1.1 +2.8 +80. 9 +281.9 374 
43. Tennessee - - ._- ; , ial 22, 986 304, 338 13, 24 +2.4 +2.3 (®) (*) 152 
0 Se | 111, 198 1, 527, 939 13.7 +.1 +.1 —13.0 —13.5 394 
C—O eee eihinelptnhiiint 12, 833 325, 587 25. 37 +1.3 +1.4 +99. 4 +122.8 475 
46. Vermont._-_..---- ‘iihiatatiniaiees 5, 281 74, 307 14. 07 —-1.3 —2.2 +35.9 +59. 3 139 
47. Washington —— a | 35, 677 799, 217 22. 40 —5.5 —10.2 +13.3 +22.6 290 
48. West Virginia ____. coal 18, 538 259, 119 13. 98 —.3 —.2 +8.3 —1.5 226 
49. Wisconsin - .. 40, 190 | 809, 154 20.13 +1.2 +1.4 +11.8 +15.7 185 
50. Wyoming... -- 2, 888 | 61, 828 21. 41 +.8 +.7 +4.3 +6.7 296 




















1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These te include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $32,390,933 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind «hid for payments to persons other than those certified 
for old-age assistance for rendering services to recipients amounting to $86,076 in 5 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

3 Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska; excludes Hawaii. 

‘ Comparison for 40 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under approved plans for both months. The com 
gations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for May 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other t those certified for old-age 
assistance for rendering services to recipients, because these items were not included in the reports for May 1937. States not makin: yments for old-age assist- 
ance under plans approved by the Social Security Board for May 1937 are excluded as follows: Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Alaska. Hawaii is excluded because figures for May 1938 are preliminary. 

5 For 47 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska. Adjusted for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals. Adjustments have been made for the 


following States: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, West Virginia, and W yo- 
ming; excludes Hawaii. 


* Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 

7 Includes $4,501 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 165 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the 
State plan had not been approved. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

* Includes $74,264 incurred for payments to 2,839 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 

* Rate based on number of recipients 65 years and over, although minimum age under State plan is 60 years. 

1° Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

'! Not computed because figures for May 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

1? Minimum age under State plan 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years of age and over. 

13 Less than 0.1 percent. 


ison of the amount of obli- 
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the law in several ways, chiefly the reduction in 
the minimum age from 70 to 65 years. 

Slightly more than 1 in 5 of the estimated popu- 
lation 65 years of age and older in 47 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska received old- 
age assistance in May 1938. The range was from 
70 per 1,000 estimated population in New Hamp- 
shire, to 562 per 1,000 in Oklahoma. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The total amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of aid to dependent children 
for May 1938 was $7.5 million. There were ap- 
proximately 240,500 families who received this 
type of aid in behalf of 595,000 children. The 
average amount per family was $31.30. In 10 


Chart VIII.—Aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act, February 1936-May 1938 (semi- 
logarithmic scale) 
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States and Hawaii the average amount per family 
ranged from $30 to $35, and in another 11, from 
$35 upward; in 7 States from $25 to $30, and in 
11 States, less than $25. The lowest average 
amount of payments to families was $10.52 in 
Arkansas and the highest, $62.74 in Massachusetts. 
There were only very slight increases in the 38 
States and the District of Columbia from April 
to May 1938, in the number of families and of 
children benefiting—1.6 percent and 1.5 percent, 
respectively. The increase in the amount of 
obligations was almost negligible—0.1 percent. 
Seven States showed declines in the numbers of 
recipients, both families and children, which were 
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Chart IX.—Number of children receiving aid to depen- 
dent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, May 1938 (see table 7) 
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very slight with the exception of Washington, 
where the decrease was 6.0 percent in number of 
families and 4.9 percent in number of children. 
All but one of these seven States showed a de- 
crease in the amount of obligations. The de- 
creases in the amount of obligations were slight 
with the exception of Oklahoma and Washington. 
The large decline in obligations as compared 
with recipients in Oklahoma was doubtless the 
result of inadequate funds. In May it was possi- 
ble to meet only one-half of the budgetary needs 
of these families. The largest percentage increase 
in number of children and the amount of obliga- 
tions was for Missouri, where development of the 
program was only beginning. 

When data for May 1938 were compared with 
data for May 1937, there were considerable in- 
creases in the number of recipients and in the 
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amount of obligations in the 29 States and the 
District of Columbia for which comparable data 
were available. The number of children in- 
creased 18.0 percent, the number of families, 21.3 
percent, and the total obligations, 27.6 percent. 
The increases of approximately 100 percent in 
the numbers of families and the numbers of 


children in Montana and West Virginia and of 
134.0 and 93.2 percent, respectively, in the amount 
of obligations are accounted for by the fact that 
in May 1937 the programs had been in operation 
only a short time. In only three States—Arkan- 
sas, Washington, and Wyoming—were there de- 
creases in the numbers of families, numbers of 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1938] 
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Aid to dependent children for May 1938 







































































} Percentage change 
Number of | 
recipients Amount of 
; | obligations From April 1938 in— From May 1937 in— ner ss ba 
State ea na _ incurred for; Average | ___ - os F000 
| | payments per - i BB oul 
| torecipients! family Number of Number of 
SM . for the recipients Amount recipients Amount ; 
| Families | Children} month! ______| of obliga- of obliga- under 16 
| . 
eee ; tions } tions 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
- —|——_|—_—_|—_ | 
Total 240, 515 504, 953 $7, 529, 313 $31. 30 $41.6 341.5 3+0.1 4421.3) 4+18.0] 4+27.6 521 
Di ssi nicccccccucdvsonnie 5, 337 15, 889 | 67, 558 12. 66 —.4 —.4 —2.3 +10. 2 +11.4 +25.9 16 
2. Arizona 1, 703 5, 036 55, 214 32. 42 +3.1 +3. 5 +3. 1 +52.7 +51. 2 +62. 8 39 
3. Arkansas 4, 557 12, 355 47, 952 10. 52 —1.3 —.8 —1L1 —10.3 —10.4 —8.5 18 
4. California... _.- 12, 322 30, 479 | 455, 675 36. 98 +2,2 +2.3 +2.6 +29.3 +34.8 +41.7 623 
5. Colorado... .... 3, 9, 399 | 111, 418 36. 92 +2.4 +2.3 +2.8 +10. 6 +9.9 +12.5 32 
6. Delaware. __. ; 525} 1,222 | 17, 146 32. 66 +.4 +.3 —.3 +30.3 +23.8 +42.8 18 
7. District of Columbia 1, 208 3, 630 | 58,771 | 48. 65 —2.1 —1.7 —3.5 —1.6 +3. 5 +7.6 628 
8. Georgia : 3,917 10, 716 84, 613 | 21. 60 +2.6 +1.6 +1. 6 (7) () @®j 10 
9, Hawaii-_- : owen $919 | #3, 243 $30,336 | 33.01 (*) (*) (*) (”) () (*) (*) 
10. Idaho..-- --| 2,474] 5,836] 64,372| 2602] +1.4 41.5} 41.3] +118) +08] +118 38 
! 
Sea, eee | 13, 605 29, 052 374, 325 | 27. 51 +2.4 +1.9 +1.6 +83. 4 +67.6 +75.8 31 
Ee | 4,031 | 9, 836 | 115, 843 | 28. 74 +3.3 +3.0 +4.3 (”) (7) ¢) bh!) 
13. Louisiana EN PE | 8, 814 25,141 179, 536 20. 37 +1.3 —.2 +1.0 +32. 0 +28. 6 +13.9 37 
14. Maine.. . aes ool 1,393 3, 702 | 52, 259 37. 52 +1.2 +1.4 +1.1 +9.3 +8.0 +12.3 16 
15. Maryland aa pcan 7, 284 20, 211 | 226, 911 31.15 +.5 +.3 —1.7 +30. 6 +27.6 +31.7 45 
16. Massachusetts 8, 413 20, 863 | 527, 843 62. 74 +2.1 +1.6 | +6.1 +40. 6 +30. 4 +53. 2 18 
17. Michigan -. 11, 969 27, 795 | 435, 803 36. 41 —.9 —.4 | —5.7 +7.1 +5.5 +16. 2 21 
18. Minnesota 5, 550 14, 178 | 193, 639 34. 89 +3.2 +2.8 } +2.7 (*) (*) (7) 619 
19. Missouri 3, 016 8, 021 97,118 | 32. 20 +35. 5 +34.8 | +35.0 (7) (7) @) s 
20. Montana- -. 1, 946 4, 579 | 54, 482 28. 00 +3.0 +2.7 +3.6| +115.7| +1114] +1340 30 
21. Nebraska sastirtii 4, 324 10,131 | 105,368} 24.37 +.7 +.4 | +.2 +6.9 +4.2 —3.5 26 
22. New Hampshire 356 986 13,963 | 39.22] (2°) | aie +11 +6.6 43.9| +13.4 7 
23. New Jersey... , --| 11,382 25, 347 337, 993 | 29. 70 +.5 +.5 +1.6 +5.3 +4.4 +10. 6 $22 
24. New Mexico__... clea ial 1, 419 4, 133 36, 471 25.7 —.4 —.5 +.5 4+-37.9 +37.8 +55. 5 23 
25. New York..... i nhenankanlaliie | 27, 820 7, 315 1, 324, 824 47.62 +.8 +.7 —.4 +11.5 —.6 +26.0 18 
ce | eee | 7, 032 19, 832 113, 528 16.14 +5.9 +5.0 +5.7 (*) (7) (*) 16 
27. North Dakota inackiunelanmianeen &30 2, 637 28, 471 34. 30 +8. 2 +7.8 +7.8 (’?) (*) (*) ll 
3 Se ----| 10, 876 | ™ 29, 321 428, 762 39. 42 +.4 +1.1 +1.4 +12.5 +11.7 +31.1 215 
29. Oklahoma... .............-..--.-..-| 14,809 34, 240 172, 789 11. 67 —.7 —.8 —26.0 +31.2 +27.3 +44.8 42 
a } 1, 371 3, 089 50, 900 37.13 +8. 6 +8.3 +10. 5 (7) ) ®) 13 
EER | 17, 896 44, 264 | 612, 470 34. 22 +1.0 +.6 +.7 +26. 5 +20.9 +22.6 15 
32. Rhode Island. .-. ? PS. 892 2, 479 | 43, 601 48. 88 +3. 2 +3.6 +2.8 +23. 5 +12.7 +15.6 14 
OS EE | 3, 449 10, 083 70, 267 20. 37 +10.1 +9.0 +9.8 (7) . () 14 
i, See anconl | = 27, 232 182, 763 18. 46 +4.7 +3.5 +4.3 (") (7 ( 30 
i ae shbaupaneiens ree 2, 78 6, 826 85, 422 30. 68 +.6 | +.4 (13) +26. 2 +23.1 +21.6 39 
 % | Se Reeers 329 1, 021 7, 274 22.11 +.6 +.7 +7.0 —14.8 +20. 4 —1.8 10 
37. Washington. __....... ERS = 6, 093 13, 245 168, 479 27. 65 —6.0 —4.9 —11.8 | —6.4 —5.5 —11.2 33 
38. West Virginia............- eS, 5, 704 16, 752 | 123, 347 21. 62 +1.2 +1.1 +1.4} +103.9 +99. 3 +93. 2 26 
SRR ee RESe ee | 10,064 23, 378 353, 874 35. 16 +.6 +.6 —2.6 +11.3 +12. 4 +22.0 629 
a EE eee | 597 i, 459 17, 933 30. 04 +.3 —.2 +.7 —13.1 | —13.7 —11.4 21 
i 























1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 


direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,480,292 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for 
aid to dependent children for rendering services to recipients amounting to $49,021 in 6 States and the District of Columbia. 


burials is excluded. 


payments to persons other than those certified for 
Expense for hospitalization and 


? Estimated with the advice of the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 
? Comparison for 38 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under approved plans for both months; excludes Hawaii. 


4 Comparison for 29 States and the District of Columbia ~~ 
tions incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for 


rting payments under approved plans for both months. The com 
fay 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other t 
dependent children for rendering services to recipients, because these items were not included in reports for May 1937. 


ison of amount of obliga- 
n those certified for aid to 
States not making payments for aid to 


dependent children under plans approved by the Social Security Board for May 1937 are excluded as follows: Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 


Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Hawaii. 
5 For 38 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Hawaii. 


* Maximum age under State plan over 16 years, but rate based on population under 16 years of age. 
’ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 


* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

* Not computed because figures for May 1938 are preliminary. 
10 No change. 
1) Includes 2,012 children 16-18 years of age. 


12 Maximum age under State plan over 16 years, but rate based on number of recipients and population under 16. 


3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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children, and amounts of obligations from May 
1937 to May 1938. 

The number of recipients per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age in 38 States and 


the District of Columbia was 21. The range was 
from 7 per 1,000 in New Hampshire to 45 per 
1,000 in Maryland. 


Aid to the Blind 


A total of $885,300 was expended for payments 
to 38,188 blind recipients for May 1938 in 37 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
Payments averaged $23.18 per recipient. In 15 
States the average amount per recipient fell be- 
tween $20 and $25; in 7 States the average was 
$25 or more; in another 7, between $15 and $20; 
in still another 7, between $10 and $15; and in 3 
States it was less than $10. The lowest average 
payment was $8.18 in Oklahoma, and the highest 
was $47.88 in California. 


Chart X.—Aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-May 1938 (semilogarithmic 


scale) 

‘THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
OF or 
RECIPIENTS DOLLARS 
1000 10,000 


100 1,000 


RECIPIENTS 





10 ioo 


1936 —_—  —a” 


Comparison of data for May 1938 with the pre- 
ceding month for 56 States and the District of 
Columbia, shows an increase of 2.4 percent in the 
number of recipients and 0.8 percent in the amount 
of obligations. Eight States showed decreases in 
both items, but, for the most part,- these were 
slight. Increases in the numbers of recipients and 
in the amounts of obligations incurred were not 
large; in only three States—Florida, South Da- 
kota, and Tennessee—were the increases in both 
items more than 10 percent. 
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Chart XI.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, May 1938 (see table 8) 








NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
0 50 100 
38 STATES 42 
MAINE 146 
CALIFORNIA 91 
OKLAHOMA 82 
FLORIDA 73 
WYOMING 7I 
ARIZONA 68 
INDIANA 68 
WISCONSIN 67 
WASHINGTON 61 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 58 
OHIO 57 
IDAHO 56 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
COLORADO 55 
NEW MEXICO 48 
1jOWA 43 
OREGON 43 
UTAH 43 
NEBRASKA 4) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 4\ 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
KANSAS 39 
TENNESSEE 38 
VERMONT 36 
MARYLAND 35 
ARKANSAS 33 
GEORGIA 33 
D.C. 32 
LOUISIANA 31 
MASSACHUSETTS 24 
MINNESOTA 24 
SOUTH DAKOTA 22 
NEW YORK 19 
NORTH DAKOTA 15 
ALABAMA 14 
NEW JERSEY 13 
MICHIGAN 12 
MONTANA 5 

















The number of recipients and the amount of 
obligations for May 1938 were 22.7 percent and 
35.6 percent, respectively, greater than for May 
1937. In only three States—Arkansas, Utah, and 
Wyoming—were there decreases in both these 
items. In Alabama and New York the increases 
in the numbers of recipients and in the amounts 
of obligations over the year’s period were more 
than 150 percent. 

The number of blind recipients per 100,000 
estimated population for 37 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 42. The range was from 5 
per 100,000 in Montana to 148 in Maine. 


States Without Plans Approved by the 
Social Security Board 


Some States made payments for aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind under State 
laws without Federal participation during May 


Social Security 











1938. In that month there were 9 States—Con- made payments for aid to the blind under State 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Ne- laws without Federal participation. 

vada, South Dakota, Texas, and Virginia—that In the nine States approximately 17,000 families 
made payments without Federal participation for | with 41,000 children received $389,000, and 23,000 
aid to dependent children. Five States—lIllinois, _ blind recipients received $654,000 in five States, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania— none of which was from Federal funds. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1938] 





Aid to the blind for May 1938 


























» aise Percentage change 
mount o 
State obligations Aver eS 
Number of | incurred for age From April 1938 in— From May 1937 in— 100,000 
recipients | payments to n Pent yo v 
recipients for ~~ pulation 
the month ! Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amountof | ?® - 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total ?____. San rr ie 38, 188 $885, 300 $23. 18 4+2.4 4+0.8 § +22.7 5 +35. 6 642 
ee ee 420 4, 019 9. 57 +.2 —2.1 +165. 8 +154. 7 14 
SF eee 279 6, 590 23. 62 +6.1 +2.2 +64. 1 +82. 8 68 
Dh nininskscndsotneeapecentiaien 668 6, 091 9. 12 —.7 —.6 —3.2 —1.6 33 
SS DERI TCs 5, 598 268, 025 47. 88 +1.5 +1.4 +19. 1 +59. 0 91 
3) ae ELT: 593 16, 367 27. 60 —.2 —.8 +.8 +4.0 55 
6. District of Columbia...............-- 202 5, 338 26. 43 +2.5 +1.6 +45. 3 +54. 4 32 
- 9a neupuiiniie 71,224 7 18, 327 14. 97 +26. 8 +24. 2 (8) (5) 73 
S Genre. .......... ieskésenedieen 1,017 11, 674 11, 48 +3.1 +1.7 (8) (8) 33 
9. Hawaii... ieeetegs ciao 963 § 807 914,24 (29) (10) (5) (’) (19) 
10. Idaho.......... scale tnias ee a 275 6, 197 22. 53 4 (4) +6. 6 +3.0 56 
a ks as 2, 373 45, 007 18. 97 +1.9 +2.1 +27.4 +35. 0 68 
\ aes ‘ iaeisceteliecaie 1, 104 25, 649 23. 23 +5. 1 +4. 6 (8) (8) 43 
13. Kansas_-........ : ¢ neal 730 14, 997 20. 54 +7.2 +6.7 (8) (8) 39 
14. Louisiana...___. wiciveal ers 659 8, 384 12.72 +5. 6 +4.7 (8) () 31 
16, Baemee.......... ao nes bic 1, 264 28, 443 22. 50 —.3 —.4 +11.2 +22. 5 148 
16. Maryland --_._. : ee 593 12, 233 20. 63 +1.0 +1.0 +2.1 +4.9 Q 
17. Massachusetts - oie 1, 063 22, 489 21. 16 +.5 +1.6 +9.6 +31.4 24 
18. Michigan. .... ; 569 13, 086 23. 00 +2.0 —9.5 +1.1 +12.5 12 
19. Minnesota... ... ; 628 14, 602 23. 25 +1.6 +4.5 (8) (8) 24 
20. Montana. _.__. aoa 29 571 19, 71 (2) (14) (8) (8) 5 
21. Nebraska..._..____ 561 11, 363 20. 25 (13) +2.2 +2.7 +6.0 41 
22. New Hampshire. __. | 294 6, 329 21. 53 +1.4 +3. 2 +2.8 +12.1 58 
| + arr ost 580 12, 892 22. 23 +1.9 +1.4 +20.8 +25. 4 13 
24. New Mexico______ 204 3,317 16. 26 ('3) +1.2 +19.3 +32. 5 ° 48 
25. New York. =a 2, 475 56, 536 22. 84 +1.1 —1.7 +168. 1 +183. 7 19 
26. North Carolina. ._.__.__- | 1, 959 28, 203 14. 40 +2.5 +3.0 (') (°) 56 
27. North Dakota_..___. : 104 1, 892 18.19 —1.0 —.2 (14) (#4) 15 
i i | 3, 822 73, 824 19. 32 +.8 +1.9 .0 +13.5 57 
29. Oklahoma.......___. 2, 092 17, 121 8.18 —.3 —27.2 +71.3 —13.5 82 
ME aw titinidichetccutisadeae 444 11, 231 | 25. 30 +2.1 +1.8 +11.6 +13. 2 43 
31. South Carolina. ____. 77 10, 661 13.7 +5. 6 +5.1 (’) (8) 41 
32. South Dakota__.__. 154 3, 282 21. 31 +22. 2 +20. 6 (8) (°) 22 
33. Tennessee... ._. 1, 108 16, 402 14. 80 +13. 6 +11.7 (8) (® 38 
aes aan ee 224 5, 746 25. 65 —2.6 —2.7 —IL1 —5.9 43 
 %) ~~ aeeereesenn diene | 140 2, 322 16. 59 —.7 —.2 —6.0 +38. 2 36 
36. Washington. -.............. ices 1,018 33, 772 33.17 —3.7 —6.7 +40. 0 +33. 8 61 
fb RES 753 13, 155 17. 47 +.1 +.1 +28. 5 +22.5 40 
\} .. . eee: 1, 964 43, 407 22. 10 (3) +.8 —.9 +.6 67 
| Res 166 4, 859 29. 27 +3.8 +1.0 —7.8 —16.6 71 





























' Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $ee3, 508 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for sid 
to the blind for rendering services to recipients amounting to $1,702 in 6 States. Expense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

1 Estimated by the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 

4 In addition, Connecticut has a plan for aid to the blind approved by the Social Security Board but has not requested Federal funds since July 1, 1936. 

4 Comparison for 36 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under approved plans for both months; excludes Montana and Hawaii. 

‘ Comparison for 26 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under approved plans for both months. The comparison of the amount of 
obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for May 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for aid 
to the blind for rendering services to recipients, because these items were not included in reports for May 1937. States not reporting payments for aid to the 
blind under ane approved by the Social Seourity Board for May 1937 are excluded as follows: Florida, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Hawaii. 

* For 37 States and the District of Columbia: excludes Hawaii. 

’ Excludes aid to the blind administered by county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. 

* Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 

* Preliminary he igs subject to revision. : 

1° Not computed, because figures for May 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

1! Less than 0.1 percent. 

o ——— funds available, but no payments made for aid to the blind for this month. 

“ No change. 

14 Not computed, because figures for May 1937 are too small for comparison. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS* 
FOR APRIL 1938 


The total amount of obligations incurred for 
relief extended to cases and for earnings to persons 
in need of relief under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in 116 urban areas during April 1938 was 
$112.4 million. Only about $1 million—slightly 
less than 1 percent—of the total amount of relief 
was expended by private agencies. The total 
amount of obligations for April showed an in- 
crease over the preceding month of almost $2 
million, or 1.8 percent. This was the smallest 
percentage increase since last October. 

Earnings of persons in need employed on proj- 
ects under the Works Progress Administration 
showed the largest percentage increase—9.2 per- 
cent—of any of the specified types of relief from 
March to April 1938. These earnings formed 
about three-fifths of the total obligations in April 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 


and only slightly less in March. Increases were 
noted for old-age assistance and aid to the blind, 
although these were very slight, 0.5 percent and 
1.0 percent, respectively. Aid to the aged formed 
about 10 percent of the total obligations for relief 
and aid to the blind only 0.6 percent for both 
March and April. The amount of obligations for 
general relief extended to cases declined more 
than 11 percent from March to April. Exactly 
one-fourth of the total obligations for April 1938 
were for general relief. This proportion was some- 
what less than for March. 

The number of cases of old-age assistance and 
of aid to the blind increased only slightly in April, 
as did the amount of obligations for each of these 
types of assistance. Although the amount of 
obligations for aid to dependent children decreased 
about 1 percent, the number of cases increased 1.5 
percent. A decrease occurred in the number of 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 
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¢ Earnings under Civi] Works Administri‘ion of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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cases of general relief—6.6 percent, or only slightly 
more than one-half as much as the decline in 
obligations. 

Comparison of data for April with the total 
amount of obligations incurred for relief for the 
same month of the previous year shows an in- 
crease of almost one-fifth—18.8 percent. Every 
type of relief incurred by public agencies increased 
over the same month a year ago. The largest per- 
centage increase was 35.2 percent for aid to the 
blind, but this type of assistance formed less than 
1 percent of the total obligations for both months. 
Old-age assistance increased 31.2 percent, and aid 
to dependent children, 29.6 percent. The three 
special types of public assistance, which together 
showed an increase of 31.0 percent, were 14.2 
percent of the total obligations in April 1938 and 
12.9 percent in April 1937. An increase of almost 
20 percent occurred in the earnings of persons in 
need of relief on projects of the Works Progress 
Administration. These earnings were practically 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas in the United States 
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the same proportion—about 60 percent—of the 
total obligations for April 1937 and April 1938. 
General relief, which formed about one-fourth of 
the total in both months, had increased 12.5" per- 
cent from April 1937 to April 1938. 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas:' Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution by 
type of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, April 1938 


{Corrected to June 24, 1938] 



























































Relief in urban areas, April 1938 
Percentage change from— Percentage —e of relief 
; | Number Amount of 
Type of administrative agenc - : 
7” nities of cases? relief March 1938 April 1927 
April March April 
In number | In amount | In number| In amount | 18° 1988? 1937 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 

6 Se ee See eer (*) § $112, 407, 763 (®) +1.8 (®) +18.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
CE RE oe Ce ® — | 7111,444,655| = +1.9 ® +19.0 99.1 99.0 99.0 
ES ee es SEs 1, 031, 952 28, 084, 345 —6.6 —11.3 +20.1 +12.5 25.0 28.6 26.4 
Special types of assistance *_..........- 601, 644 16, 018, 467 +1.0 +0. 1 +25. 4 +310 14.2 14.5 12.9 
Old-age assistance... a ere 487, 123 11, 563, 137 +.9 +.5 +26. 0 +31.2 10.2 10.4 9.3 
Aid to dependent children __.._.._.- 94, 200 3, 807, 549 +1.5 —1.1 +23.5 +29. 6 3.4 3.5 3.1 
oi RE 20, 312 647, 781 +1.3 +1.0 +20. 8 +35. 2 .6 .6 .5 
(i; ( || seer (11) 67, 341, 843 (1) +9. 2 (1!) +19.3 59.9 55.9 59.7 
Private agencies ?___..... ene ~ @ | 7968, 108 (®) —9.5 () -1.0 0.9 10 1.0 
Nonsectarian agencies-..,...........-.-- 22, 027 400, 082 —8.7 —14.4 —2.8 —-11.7 4 4 -5 
ll, 7,612 193, 205 +3.4 —4.5 +16. 2 +10.4 oD 2 om 
CI, 6.0 ocdcencaéccunbdad . 11, 764 201, 319 —3.4 —4.0 +10. 2 +9. 3 wil oe aa 

ANI io. on cakesccediacas 6, 590 35, 425 —10.2 —4.1 +11.6 +116 (13) (13) (13) 
Other private agencies. ..................- 10, 357 133, 077 —18.0 —10.5 +6.9 +3.3 ae a “at 

















1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


? Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. Detailed figures are available on 


request. 


3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total. 


4 The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this column, 
since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief from more than | type of agency. 


§ Includes estimates amounting to $164,638. 
¢ Percentage change not —— 
7 It should be noted that public age 


For futher explanation see footnote 4. 
ncies administered $631 of private funds, while private agencies administered $20,327 of public funds, so that the total 


amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, were $111,464,351 and $943,412 


, ae incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 
of need. 
* Obligations incurred for 
10 Karnings of persons employed on 


Includes d 


are not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works 


1! Figures not available. 
12 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 
13 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


irect and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis 


yments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
jects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate 
Fregeees Administration. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas:! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, April 1938 


[Corrected to June 24, 1938] 





Relief in 116 urban areas, April 1938 
























































Percentage change 
Public funds om 
Territory 
a included Obligations incurred for funds-~ 
Total gatio curred fo Works obliga 
Progress ons in- , 
" Adminis- curred * March April 
General a ok ong Aid tothe | tration 1938 1987 
relief ? ance ? children # blind # earnings ¢ 
$470, 837 $6, 883 $24, 553 $21, 719 $822 $416, 852 $s +8.1 +23.9 
122, 293 1, 196 10, 898 3, 028 227 106, 611 333 +4.4 +30. 5 
5,076,111 | 1,511,731 | 1, 385, 483 142, 070 131,773 | 1,877, 194 27, 860 +.3 —3.4 
1, 403, 716 300, 368 211, 220 39, 193 20, 499 829, 146 3, 200 +.6 +28.8 
280, 337 58, 026 93, 157 15, 823 6, 450 104, 855 $ 2,026 —4.0 +30. 6 
665, 717 132, 016 191, 146 18, 573 8, 112 314, 914 956 —4.0 +4.9 
. 036 438, 969 . 40, 444 20, 206 917, 831 18, 627 —3.5 +22, 
971 60, 408 265, 559 34, 438 3, 026 282, 616 2, 924 —3.2 +8, 1 
428, 571 6 50, 374 25, 765 6, 178 131 ? 342, 482 $3, 641 +1.0 +38, 4 
275, 445 * 63, 376 42, 428 7, 603 315 144, 942 6 16, 781 4.3 +28.8 
95, 6 20, 560 10, 146 2, 982 101 61, 496 323 —.8 +23.3 
534, 553 6 56, 724 41, 972 7, 562 224 7 422, 646 6 5,425 +1.0 +44.9 
178, 864 32, 810 16, 238 EE Bens ccaccasee 113, 610 4, 569 +9. 6 +28.6 
628, 598 64, 695 79, 522 61, 033 5, 254 402, 787 6 15, 307 +6.3 +14.1 
243, 709 6, 666 42, 231 4, 320 2, 215 187, 552 725 +2.5 +73. 6 
115, 039 5, 608 37, 371 6, 485 635 59, 077 6 5, 863 +6.7 +75.0 
578, 580 25, 515 29, 16, 985 1, 698 499, 905 4, 669 +17.9 +55. 4 
9, 437,474 | 2,841, 678 881, 080 81, 089 64, 383 | § 5, 470, 932 98, 312 +5.6 +29. 5 
30, 562 2, 144 4, 034 112, 097 3, 115 +6.3 +249 
349, 062 33, 719 21, 254 19, 121 1, 436 272, 763 769 +4.3 +46. 8 
276, 042 20, 824 23, 629 17, 112 1, 284 210, 269 62,924 +4.0 +55. 5 
1, 109, 221 144, 758 90, 913 58, 323 5, 807 800, 760 8, 660 —1.4 +33.0 
374, 181 62, 027 21, 130 14, 436 788 275, 269 531 +2.0 +50. 4 
‘ 18, 126 29, 326 11, 471 1, 588 333, 544 654 +8.0 +43.7 
510, 701 59, 301 75, 922 3, 624 3, 923 366, 707 $1, 224 —5.6 57.8 
208, 718 51, 632 27, 857 3, 514 1, 166 123, 582 967 —4.7 +40. 4 
278, 536 35, 857 17, 876 6, 613 961 217, 173 56 —2.4 +16.5 
136, 509 19, 268 13, 335 7,024 870 95, 601 411 +5.5 +23. 5 
193, 467 31,812 25, 937 10, 977 1, 277 122, 925 539 —12.8 +12.3 
267, 780 19, 925 7 23, 150 | Y ae 7 211, 852 6 5, 455 +1.2 +76.9 
1, 034, 503 41, 454 45, 695 61, 245 2, 513 873, 130 10, 466 +4.4 +9.6 
28, 531 6, 440 9, 184 7, 963 192 4, 368 384 +3.0 +45.9 
123, 949 ¢ 36, 279 10, 331 2, 831 1, 516 7 71, 690 1, 302 —16.6 +9.4 
794, 689 170, 512 161, 639 146, 097 8, 147 9 291, 103 17, 191 —.3 —19.8 
ys SS ee Seen a 2, 588, 475 507, 532 055 152, 117 6,447 | 1,497, 183 87, 141 —7.7 —3.8 
B 370, 419 35, 583 48, 399 7, 836 561 7 274, 500 3, 540 —1.0 +31.2 
327, 446 65, 410 32, 701 17, 902 940 206, 806 3, 687 +10.6 +51.0 
374, 496 60, 732 49, 319 11, 701 821 251, 830 93 +21.0 +48.9 
205, 803 61, 058 35, 855 5, 101 459 101, 994 1, 336 —2.9 +63.0 
352, 90, 167 56, 899 11, 886 845 190, 769 2, 292 —3.0 +39.0 
294, 6 44,019 64, 737 9, 568 515 172, 062 6 3, 487 —7.3 +33. 6 
142, 472 41, 326 26, 477 3, 855 310 70, 471 33 —9.5 +19.7 
290, 073 70, 974 66, 419 8, 388 809 141, 987 1, 496 +3.3 +27. 6 
95, 580 35, 167 13, 980 7, 439 95 36, 631 2, 268 —12.3 +12.9 
657, 790 120, 932 63, 003 13, 429 389 ? 455, 270 6 4, 767 +.7 +14.0 
Ee Pe TRS do.... 818, 175 201, 597 67, 684 17,811 800 7 §24, 338 5, 945 +.5 +33. 3 
Michigan: 
i iipisbapubeemonnce County -.--- 5, 557,990 | 1, 594, 657 273, 510 324, 899 4,598 | 3,345, 758 6 14, 568 —.2 +182. 8 
) = ta alana do.. 698, 360 276, 646 56, 093 20, 865 476 "43, 900 380 +10.3 +217.4 
Grand Rapids____- RES Ne Te | “EES 664, 897 69, 295 100, 325 37, 803 | 1, 462 454, 972 6 1,040 +8.8 +83, 8 
ae a ae 607, 646 216, 292 51, 612 21, 946 235 317, 453 108 +27.7 +252. 0 
u — Se a SEE do-. 313, 636 63, 552 31, 672 13, 434 163 203, 861 954 +50. 6 +225. 8 
i a Se 698, 252 127, 060 102, 252 23, 088 1, 653 439, 779 4,420 —1.8 +23.7 
Minneapolis__............-... City........| 1, 596, 602 378, 266 7 268, 209 7 33, 454 7 3, 026 7 903, 948 9, 699 —2.2 +10. 1 
RSE County..--.. 935, 869 231, 635 107, 092 14, 696 1, 832 573, 765 6, 849 —3.4 +6.5 
Kansas a es Ss oa pea 731, 621 71, 418 7 127, 436 72,580 | 71012, 000 7 505, 178 ¢ 13, 009 +4.1 +36.8 
RE City and/ 2,004,620 137, 590 173, 251 24,527 | 19,000 | 1,627, 709 22, 543 +13. 4 +38. 0 
county. ei | 
Nebraska: Omaha.-..... -......-. County. ._-- 628, 509 ¢ 5,693 63, 513 6 22, 387 | 1, 942 524, 358 10, 616 —4.6 +23. 4 
New Jersey: 
Renee st ee 1, 087, 518 222, 091 22, 561 20, 125 | 1, 045 7 820, 957 6 739 +8.6 —11.4 
a SR do_... 1, 745, 855 479, 665 47, 215 59, 521 | 1, 700 | 7 1, 154, 145 3, 609 +7.1 +22.9 
SS a SY do.. 399, 998 97, 654 14, 368 10, 560 | 607 7 274, 188 2, 621 +9.9 +12.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: '! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, April 1938—Continued 


(Corrected to June 24, 1938] 


















































Relief in 116 urban areas, April 1938 
Public funds panes ~ sae 
State and city Territor — 
include Total Obligations incurred for— a obliga- 
‘ogress tions in- March April 
General | Old-age | Aid to de- | aia tothe | Adminis | curred* | “ggg 1437 
relief # acent, | pind? | Seen 
ance # children ? earnings * 
New York: 
CO Ee ee w| $207,742 $39, 505 $12, 453 $3, 353 7 $149, 529 $2, 217 —2.3 —3.2 
EE aia et County. .... 1, 566, 045 ¢ 820, 607 94, 110 56, 198 4, 410 573, 17, 327 —7.1 —6.1 
New Rochelle................ GH oc ocacu 107, 725 65, 227 9, 376 6, 471 144 26, 134 —10.6 +9. 5 
4 SPURNS REET Ber: do.......| 21,740,122 | 7,627,192 1,279, 532 921, 135 32,712 | 11, 682, 611 #196, 940 —2.1 —3.7 
C0 EEE ee . aes 110, 138 57, 875 5, 762 5, 742 15 7 40, 076 668 —-3.0 —14.9 
: EERE RES "5 ’  XORWRES 783, 643 340, 799 98, 353 37, 511 1, 968 7 301, 629 3, 383 —65.3 —2.6 
Syr Cnstsinsatieddonsteinaiia Chinn 509, 201 222, 839 43, 399 5,514 873 7 231, 421 5, 155 —5.0 —8.5 
Utica SEES RES Sr 214, 675 67, 346 22, 465 12, 046 215 T 109, 888 2,715 —5.3 +13.7 
( MEANS: set? | | ee 328, 235 104, 738 22, 040 16, 664 394 182, 221 2, i78 —-11 +7.7 
North Carolina 
Tse cbt ten lip County..... 108, 064 3, 076 14, 657 5, 881 827 ee +9.0 +98. 2 
EES CS i iedsatinass 68, 843 7, 670 9, 049 4, 055 930 46, 503 636 +12.3 +70. 5 
Greensboro Pe ee OE PE bcices 68, 418 467 15, 585 8, 126 1, 231 42, 709 10 300 +2.7 55. 1 
ons Winston-Salem..............-}..... Y ” PR 82, 747 4, 230 10, 472 3, 925 1,013 59, 548 3, 559 —-.8 Tt 1 
0: 
Ui iiitnsinte lai rihhiedns auntiedile 1, 180, 241 70,913 73, 399 21, 145 1,785 | 1,010, 535 2, 464 +14.1 +76, 1 
Eyer y: 539, 518 79, 841 72, 645 10, 986 1, 986 373, 848 212 +19.7 +130. 7 
RAE STE 1, 492, 814 307, 520 178, 350 34, 448 5, 454 947, 837 19, 205 +142 +14.6 
eae , 605, 656 612, 273 194, 608 91, 048 6,783 | 3, 663, 966 36, 978 +12.7 +66. 3 
EST 866, 229 112, 425 142, 452 19, 539 5, 399 584, 061 $2,353 +6.4 +27.8 
/ RE: 668, 072 128, 057 102, 655 16, 258 2, 450 417, 424 1, 228 +9.5 +344 
Springfield._..._. 195, 622 45, 690 51, 198 5, 889 1, 503 90, 792 10 650 +12.0 +30. 9 
"oledo alas akin itken eines Getealiuhen>sinidlnlntn 1, 440, 787 210, 801 109, 389 22, 084 3, 877 1, 093, 139 1, 497 +16.1 +98. 6 
:. | Se 631, 759 73, 720 52, 757 15, 370 2, 468 487, 023 421 +13.1 +56. 6 
i ae 219, 119 8, 288 69, 037 18, 907 2, 169 112, 691 8, 027 —3.3 +37.1 
Oregon: Portland............... ne 670, 757 137, 437 142, 757 13, 228 4, 800 371, 010 1, 525 +2.8 +119 
Pennsylvania: 
CO RC eee| Oe | ea 320, 447 42, 504 30, 741 9, 721 5, 323 230, 943 1,125 +2.9 +2.7 
[| ss | CSR FA do. 331, 032 50, 836 36, 086 10, 778 5, 881 226, 637 $814 —5.5 +27.1 
ER Ancctincucnosductaniaeel do. 318, 665 42, 038 28, 949 10, 456 4, 609 231, 604 919 +48 +7.1 
TIRE (IT: _ ae 321, 72 54, 341 36, 959 10, 780 6, 673 211, 073 1, 894 +5.6 —-19 
Re _ ree 394, 337 57, 304 52, 628 13, 826 7, 459 263, 065 55 +6. 2 +3.4 
CO EEETLIIE IS 5 ° "REN 406, 947 90, 520 41, 906 16, 848 6, 375 250, 977 321 +12.0 +24.1 
TIEN, «:cxctcinsecicnelindsnn i tied 4, 133, 337 2, 302, 819 366, 812 96, 335 64, 824 1, 250, 305 6 52, 242 —5.5 —6.7 
REE RAIA jpn S. ae 3, 527, 107 1, 078, 251 262, 516 98, 611 35, 408 027, 069 6 25, 252 +6.9 +8.1 
ROSSER: gee | ares 419, 272 78, 711 50, 038 11, 209 8, 880 269, 209 61,135 +10.4 +15.0 
SEL lencnatiinesnsact  ixae 123, 197 56, 255 26, 521 8, 671 922, 618 6 3, 623 +8.9 +20. 5 
WE ccc tnensdnnen Bey, SOE 1, 5O1, 842 292, 816 68, 121 37, 472 12, 485 1, 088, 872 2, 076 —1.8 +9. 2 
Rhode Island: Providence........ {. em 841, 616 120, 670 50, 896 i Raise 647, 094 6,083} +47| +358 
eae Carolina: Charleston... ... County... 122, 052 2, 763 15, 393 5, 246 807 97, 342 501 +8.5 +75. 1 
ennessee: 
OO See ninacdiaiaaal a 124, 353 5, 112 16, 358 14, 142 798 87, 808 10 135 +46 +57.8 
LATTE LGA SR 206, 865 1, 658 39, 195 21, 242 3, 252 136, 989 4, 529 —1.6 +48. 9 
Ss ee | 145, 249 1, 845 18, 522 16, 875 2, 020 105, 024 963 —-1L4 +21.6 
xas: 
Ea ee a 291, 474 23, 054 86, 055 COP Ti asasekdcuun 177, 118 4, 272 (1) +8.2 
ESE SF ' eee 55, 645 38 | eee SSS See 44, 262 430 +5.3 —19.0 
ROSS) a 262, 724 | 15, 454 61, 879 |. oavand 184, 976 415 —3.2 —4.6 
TS Sea issvnes 269, 987 | 26, 656 69, 588 nated dead 171, 143 2, 600 +19 +6.7 
ey ees sae | ae 203, 532 0 59, 580 Senin oan 140, 536 3, 416 +18 —-21 
a ay Re RA nn cheocedcdehancel iis ieticis 383, 802 39, 664 103, 843 25, 139 1,170 199, 013 $14,973 +.2 +39. 4 
‘irginia: 
A ey ee Clty... 69, 916 3. » eee 450 63, 275 $ 1,020 +.5 —3.0 
ETE LIE IIE AEN |---=- . Sa 125, 695  t | oo ae 92, 767 6 12 6, 632 +3.6 +14.0 
| SPAN a a Mebdiins 34, 707 7 Uy Se BED Eosscacennena  ) oD ea +4.6 —.6 
Washington: | 
SE ener County... ... 1, 170, 796 | 162, 351 250, 949 42, 028 9, 764 698, 975 6, 729 —6.0 +34. 4 
Ass" ee 507, 964 | 44, 545 96, 102 22, 801 3, 543 Sy ere —12.1 +15.7 
West Virginia: Huntington.....--. |----- ai iiinis 180, 268 | 8, 939 10, 936 5, 141 697 154, 092 463 +9.0 +26. 1 
Wisconsin: | 
I 5 5 re SS iene do... 250, 246 | 37, 079 16, 687 13, 848 1, 379 181, 156 97 +7.3 +38. 3 
| aE ed BSE a 237, 464 | 21, 971 40, 348 15, 425 987 158, 466 267 +2.1 +31.5 
Se ee a 2, 135, 441 | 375, 903 147, 459 95, 883 7, 679 1, 492, 410 16, 107 +2.1 +29. 2 
ETI PE: Reusiineid ee 203, 854 33, 214 23, 008 14, 395 703 131, 409 1, 125 +6.0 +48. 5 


























1 From Federal, State. and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

? Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis 
of need. 

3 Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 

‘ Earnings of persons employed on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate figures 
are not available for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 

’ Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

* Includes estimate. 

’ Figures relate to county. 

§ Figures relate to city. 

* Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 

10 Estimated. 

"! Less than 0.1 percent. 

'3 Figures for certain private agencies included here relate to Chesterfield and Henrico Counties as well as to the city of Richmond. 
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It is customary in discussing changes in the 
trend of business and industry to explain that the 
changes represent significant variations free from 
seasonal influences. Data for the computation 
of a seasonal index of relief which can be used 
in the adjustment of the long-time relief trend 
have not been assembled until very recently. 
The former lack of data resulted from two princi- 
pal causes: (1) Reliable monthly data were avail- 
able for only a few years, and (2) changing 
administrative policies caused a shift of data from 
one relief program to another, which obscured 
seasonal variation. 

The longest and the most complete collection of 
relief data is the series now published by the Social 
Security Board under the title “Relief in Urban 
Areas.”’ This series of data, reported monthly 
from 116 urban areas, extends over a period of 
more than 9 years, from 1929 to the present time. 
The present series was established by combining in 
1932 reporting systems previously operated by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the United States 
Children’s Bureau and was carried on by the 
Children’s Bureau until July 1936 when it was 
transferred to the Social Security Board. 

The advantages of this urban series over all 
other collections of relief data lie in the follow- 
ing facts: (1) The series was established prior to 
the depression period and therefore includes data 
on relief administered at the very peak of prosper- 
ity; (2) the series covers not only public relief but 
all aid rendered by private agencies, which were 


*By Helen R. Jeter, Chief, and Herman W. Gruber, Division of Public 
Assistance Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


A SEASONAL INDEX OF URBAN RELIEF * 


of considerable importance in the period prior to 
1933 and become again important wherever there 
are shortages of public funds; (3) the series in- 
cludes not only general relief but the types of 
public assistance administered under special 
statutory authority, such as that administered 
under the Social Security Act; and (4) the series 
includes data for the several work-relief programs 
such as those of the Civil Works Administration 
and the Works Progress Administration. The 
only important omissions are data for Federal 
agencies other than the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration which are considered to form a part of the 
Federal Works Program, for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and for the National Youth Admin- 
istration. It is believed, however, that these 
omissions are relatively slight and do not affect 
the trend significantly. 

The reported data for this series have been 
reviewed recently with considerable care. Through 
the cooperation of the local reporting agencies, 
the central collecting agents, and several Federal 
agencies, it has been possible to correct errors, to 
eliminate items excluded by definition, and to 
place this series on as sound a foundation as can 
be expected of a voluntary reporting system. The 
urban relief data, presented in table 1, are ob- 
tained from reports of more than 1,100 agencies 
located in 116 selected urban areas, including 129 
cities of 50,000 or more population. The coverage 
of this series represents approximately 66 percent 
of the urban population and 37 percent of the 
total population of the United States. 


Table 1.—Total amount of relief extended to cases in 116 urban areas of the United States, by years and by months, 
January 1929-March 1938 





Total amount of relief extended to cases in 116 urban areas 









































Month l ~<a 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 
| 
| ied SSORAEE RS FoaremraT 
Teta. ..... $46, 282,706 | $74, 450, 425 $175, 564, 875 |$316, 393,327 |$526, 834,782 $919, 975, 278 |$984, 418,941 |$1, 200,325,930 |$1, 060,991, 153 | $305, 969, 107 
5,418,345 | 14,661,882 | 24,845,042 | 36,003,473 115,925,129 | 86, 218, 809 105, 247, 702 94, 811, 072 94, 903, 627 
5, 500,869 | 15,387,093 | 27,102,273 | 38,803,406 | 103,345,160 | 78, 639,015 106, 571, 323 94, 926,339 | 100, 652,381 
5,932,202 | 16,965,327 | 30,169,178 | 44, 630,261 | 111,325,575 | 80,797,106 110, 393, 993 97,333,567 | 110,413,009 
5,697,221 | 14,378,164 | 25,618,788 | 41,883,947 | 62,718,833 | 79,682, 146 105, 430, 260 We, SERED Iscnccccsnns 
5,210,022 | 13,379,354 | 24,084,738 | 40,971,860 | 62,296,445 | 78,876, 533 99, 641, 929 4 4 = 
4, 883,897 | 12,123,210 | 24,156,929 | 39,345,256 | 59,963,136 | 73,713,795 96, 260, 428 DEER besscoces 
4, 964,618 | 12,467,166 | 22,173,227 6, 268,294 | 59,550,515 | 77,272,007 94, 410, 700 REED leceneseces 
5,067,183 | 11,476,523 | 24,070,140 | 38,038,686 | 65,155,513 | 75, 811, 464 93, 931, 444 70, 900, $82 |........-- 
5,356,410 | 12,083,545 | 24,344,830 | 36,651,959 | 61,460,340 | 74, 196, 356 94, 631, 671 Sk 
, 6, 189,500 | 13,371,871 | 25,404,333 | 38,929,712 | 68,038,013 | 84,994,179 97, 124, 793 AS 
November- ------ 4, 006, 287 7,551,872 | 16,138,413 | 29,655,511 | 48,745,327 | 72,412,076 | 88, 516,495 97, 883, 301 7 4 | ea 
December---.---.- 4, 873,912 | 12,678,286 | 23,132,327 | 34,768,338 | 86, 562,601 | 77,784,543 | 105, 701,036 98, 798, 386 90, 679, 675 peeeereneees 
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Table 2.—Simple monthly index of total amount of 
relief extended to cases in 116 urban areas, January 
1929=March 1938 


(Not adjusted for seasonal variation; average monthly amount 1935=100] 





| Index of urban relief not adjusted for seasonal variation 









































! 
Month 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
January_.....| 4.9 | 6.6 |17.9 |30.3 | 43.9 |141.3 |105.1 |128.3 [115.6 | 115.7 
February....| 4.9 | 6.7 {18.8 |33.0 | 47.3 |126.0 | 95.9 [129.9 [115.7 | 122.7 
March... | 5.0 | 7.2 |20.7 |36.8 | 54.4 |135.7 | 98.5 |134.6 |118.6 | 134.6 
April.........| 4.6 | 6.9 |17.5 [31.2 | 51.0 | 76.4 | 97.1 [128.5 [114.7 |... 
May......---| 4.5 | 6.4 [16.3 [20.4 | 49.9 | 75.9 | 96.1 [121.5 |111.8 |_----- 
June.........| 4.3 | 6.0 |14.8 [29.4 | 48.0 | 73.1 | 89.8 [117.3 [107.5 |_.-_-- 
it kins | 4.2 | 6.0 [15.2 [27.0 | 44.2 | 72.6 | 94.2 [115.1 |102.0 |. _- 
August. .....| 4.3 | 6.2 |14.0 |20.3 | 46.4 | 79.4 | 92.4 [114.5 | 96.8 |._---- 
September. ..| 4.2 | 6.5 |14.7 |20.7 | 44.7 | 74.9 | 90.4 [115.4 | 98.0 |_.- 
October_.....| 4.5 | 7.5 ss 31.0 | 47.4 | 82.9 [103.6 [118.4 | 99.5 |... _- 
November...| 4.9 | 9.2 |19.7 |36.1 | 59.4 | 88.3 |107.9 |119.3 [102.4 |__---- 
December....| 5.9 jis ‘aos 42.4 |105.5 | 94.8 |128.8 |120.4 |110.5 |..-__. 
| 
| 





Simple or Unadjusted Index 

A series of relative numbers not adjusted for 
seasonal variation is presented in table 2. These 
relative numbers form a simple index in relation 
to the average monthly amount of relief extended 
to cases for the calendar year 1935. This base 
period was chosen because all the assistance pro- 
grams in operation at the present time were then 
in existence and because the era of violent month- 
to-month fluctuations in relief expenditures seems 
to have ceased with the initiation of a relatively 
stable work-relief program by the end of 1935. 
None of the monthly data for 1935 represents peak 
or low points; moreover, the computed index num- 
bers for the months of maximum expenditures are 
not too high to preclude the expansion of this 
series. The use of a broader base period seemed 
inadvisable in view of the brevity of the period of 9 
years for which the data are available. 

This simple index indicates that in January 
1934, when relief expenditures were the highest of 
this 9-year period, the amount expended was 41.3 


Chart I.—Index of seasonal variation in urban relief 
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——— METHOD OF MOVING AVERAGES (ADJUSTED FOR CwA) 
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percent above the average monthly amount ex- 
pended during 1935. Since this peak occurred 
during the Civil Works Administration period, 
when an unknown proportion of the public relief 
expenditures in these urban areas included pay- 
ments to persons not certified as in need of relief, 
the secondary peaks in March 1936 and March 
1938 should be considered. In these 2 months, 
relief expenditures were 34.6 percent above the 
monthly average for 1935. Such a statement, 
however, ignores the fact that a figure for March 
is expected to be above the average for the year. 
A seasonal index is needed to indicate how much 
the figures for March 1936 and March 1938 ex- 
ceeded the normal expectation or to reduce the 
figures for those months to ones which are signifi- 
cant of influences other than seasonal. 


Determining the Index of Seasonal Variation 


Seasonal indexes of urban relief, shown in table 
3 and chart I, have been computed from the data 
in this series by two well-known methods. The 
first! is the method of median-link relatives, 
chained together and related to the average for 
the year. The use of the median in this method 
avoids undue influence of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration period. The second method? em- 


Table 3.—Monthly indexes of seasonal variation in 
urban relief (related to average for the year) 











Method of moving averages 
method of 

Month method of | Includ Adjusted for 

— Civil Works | Civil Works 

= Administra- | Administra- 

tion tion! 

January - -..-- ? ss-koeneeagehdaate 120.6 116.5 114.0 
February----- RRS SS Asa 117.7 116.2 112.1 
arch. ipctnsiibubeietaiaa 122.8 123. 116. € 
[RRR See eI 110.3 107.8 107.6 
May Eee ay. Sey 101.8 99.9 99.7 
Geb imicancestutineavalcal 92.7 92.4 94.5 
itiniiknadnesenstanmeeaneeiita 87.1 86.9 90.3 
, SAM Se, 83. 6 84.5 89.0 
| SRSA Sess 80. 1 82.1 84.8 
EER SE ESS 83.4 86.0 88.6 
; a es 89.3 92.6 94.2 
) RR 110.6 111.8 108.7 














1 Estimated figures were used for Civil Works Administration to avoid 
undue influence of that period on the seasonal index. 
ploys moving averages. Since the influence of 
the Civil Works Administration period is magnified 
by the method of moving averages, estimated 
figures have been used to replace the reported 
data for that period in computing this index. 


! Persons, Warren M. “Correlation of Time Series,” Journal of American 
Statistical Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 142 (June 1923), pp. 713-726. 

2 Joy, Aryness and Thomas, Woodlief. ‘Use of Moving Averages in the 
Measurement of Seasonal Variation,” Journal of American Statistical .4ssocia- 
tion, Vol. X XIII, No. 163 (September 1928), pp. 241-252. 
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Chart II.—Trends of relief in 116 urban areas, January 1929-March 1938 
[Average monthly amount for 1935= 100] 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


The seasonal indexes computed by both methods 
show a peak in March, which is reached by a 
steady ascent from September through January 
with a slackening in February just before the 
sharp rise in March. After March the curve 
sweeps steadily down to September. The slight 
dip in February may result either from the fact 
that February is nearly 10 percent shorter than 
January and March or that changes in adminis- 
trative policies have taken place in February. 

The March peak, however, is established beyond 
doubt. Although the reported data for most years 
indicate that the figures for December exceed the 
figures for March, this fact is the result of the 
general upward trend of relief which appears in 
a series of waves about a steadily rising curve. 
(See chart II.) The crest of each wave actually 
occurred in March in every year from 1929 
through 1937 except in 1934 and 1935. In 1934, 
Civil Works Administration activity caused the 
peak to occur in January; in 1935, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration program also 
reached a peak in January. 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

There is less certainty about the actual timing 
of the low point. The trough of the wave occurs 
frequently in July or August, but a secondary 
trough is important enough to determine the low 
point of the seasonal index as September by all 
methods of calculation. 


The Meaning of Seasonal Variation in Relief 


The partly seasonal character of relief needs has 
been recognized in many communities where the 
standard family budget for the winter months in- 
cludes larger amounts for fuel and clothing. Sea- 
sonal unemployment is also a factor influencing 
the seasonal index of relief, although in the data 
from many different geographic areas and from 
cities with establishments idle at different seasons 
of the year, the seasonal influences may tend to 
offset one another. Illness in dependent fainilies 
may also reach a peak in the winter or early spring 
months. 

The March peak is doubtless the cumulative ef- 
fect of continued winter needs associated with the 
final exhaustion of savings after winter unemploy- 


Social Security 








ment. The availability of public funds, particu- 
larly Federal funds, may influence the peak to 
some extent, but since the March peak occurred 
consistently in eacb year prior to the inauguration 
of the Federal relief program, this influence ap- 
pears to be relatively unimportant. 


The Application of the Seasonal Index 


The chief use of the seasonal index is to elimi- 
nate merely seasonal influences from the monthly 
figures. Therefore a monthly index of relief, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, is presented in table 4 
and chart II. These figures are free from the nor- 
mal seasonal influences and indicate the signifi- 
cance of the amount of relief for each month in 
relation to the average monthly amount during 
1935. 

The peak for the entire 9-year period, as shown 
by this adjusted index, occurred in September 1936 


Table 4.—Monthly index of total amount of relief 
extended to cases in 116 urban areas, adjusted for 
seasonal variation (by method of moving averages)» 
January 1929-March 1938 





























Index of urban relief adjusted for seasonal variation 

Month cos eaneeh 
1929 900 1931 | 1932 | 1933| 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 

| } 
January__.... 4.3) 5.8) 15.7) 26.6) 38.5) 123.9) 92.2) 112.5) 101.4) 101.5 
February . .. 4.4) 6.0) 16.8) 20.4) 42.2) 112.4) 85.5) 115.9) 103.2) 109.4 
March......-. 4.3) 6.2) 17.8) 31.6) 46.7) 116.5) 84.5) 115.5) 101.8) 115.5 
=== 4.3) 6.4) 16.3) 20.0) 47.4) 71.0} 90.2) 119.4) 106. 6)...... 
ees 4.5; 6.4) 16.3) 29.5) 50.0) 76.1) 96.4) 121.9) 112.1/...... 
/ ee 4.6; 6.3) 15.7) 31.1) 50.8) 77.4) 95.0) 124.1) 113.8)...... 
(eee 4.6) 6.6) 16.8) 29.9) 48.9) 80.4) 104.3) 127.5) 113.0)...... 
Augett........ 4.8) 7.0) 15.7) 32.9) 52.1) 89.2) 103.8) 128.6) 108.8)_..... 
September... 5.0 7.7) 17.3) 35.0) 52.7] 88.3) 106.6) 136.1) 115. 6)...._. 
October... i 5.1} 8.5) 18.4) 35.0) 53.5) 93.6) 116.9 133. 6) 112. 3}. ahpiall 
November....| 5.2) 9 8 20.9) 38.3) 63.0) 93.7] 114.5) 126.6) 108.7)...._- 
December.....| 5.4 14.2| 25 ; 39.0] 97.0] 87.2| 118.5] 110.8! 101. 6 eee 

| | 























with an amount 36.1 percent above the average 
for 1935. This September figure, influenced largely 
by the Federal Works Program, is not only higher 
than the figures for March 1936 and March 1938— 
the secondary peaks of the simple index—but is 
higher than the Civil Works Administration peak 
in January 1934, which was only 23.9 percent 
above the 1935 average. 

Thus, considering regular seasonal needs, the 
total public relief bill for September 1936 was 
' extraordinarily high. What was the reason? 


The Long-Time Trend and Cyclical Fluc- 


tuations 


Adjustment for seasonal variation is but one of 
the corrections to be applied when the significance 
of any particular historical data is considered. 
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During the period from 1929 through the winter of 
1935-36 there was a steady upward swing in the 
relief curve; after March 1936 the general direc- 
tion became uncertain. 

Although it is visually obvious, the mathemat- 
ical determination of this general trend is not easy. 
None of the simple curve-fitting formulas proved 
useful. The trend is not a straight line but a 
curve with several points of inflexion. The most 
plausible curve was obtained by graphic smoothing 
and is shown in chart II. This general trend line 
indicates that the amount of relief extended to 
cases in September 1936 was higher than in any 
other month of the period, primarily because of 
the upward direction of the curve. Relief in 
September 1936 was 100 points above relief for 
Septembe: ‘31 in relation to the average for 1935. 

A 9-year ; “iod is too short for the final deter- 
mination of a secular or long-time trend; it is not 
too short, however, to give definite evidence of 
marked and irregular temporary departures above 
and below the general direction. Such departures 
may be treated as cyclical fluctuations in relation 
to the general trend, and the significance of the 
September 1936 peak may be diminished by com- 
paring it with other departures from the trend. 
These departures have been determined graphi- 
cally and are presented in terms of percentage 
deviations in table 5 and chart III. 


Chart IlIl.—Percentage deviations from the general 


trend of relief in 116 urban areas, January 1929= 
March 1938 
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In this chart the general trend is shown as a 
horizontal straight line, since for the moment it is 
of no importance and only the temporary fluctua- 
tions above and below the trend are to be con- 
sidered. 

The most significant departure from the general 
trend was to be expected for the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration period. The total amount of relief 
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for January 1934 was 86 percent above the trend. 
The next most significant series of departures from 
the trend occurred in the winter of 1930-31, when 
private agencies in the urban areas paid out 
monthly amounts for relief two and three times 
their customary expenditures. The figure for 
January 1931 was 33.1 percent above the general 
trend. When expenditures for the month of Sep- 
tember 1936 are considered in terms of deviations 
from the general trend, it is important to note that 
these expenditures were only 7 percent above those 
to be expected. This fact indicates that the Sep- 
tember expenditures were not radical departures 
from the general trend but represented the peak 
of a long-time movement. 

It is impossible at this time to determine 
whether the history of relief since September 1936 
represents a temporary falling off from the up- 
ward relief curve which will reassert its general 
trend in the next few months. The reported 
figures from August 1937 seem to indicate this 
possibility. While the amounts reported for the 


last few months seem high when viewed in the 
light of hopes for recovery during 1936 and 
1937, they are not high when viewed as an ex- 
tension of the general trend from January 1929 
through March 1938. Moreover, when adjusted 
for seasonal variation, March 1938 appears less 
important than March 1936 and considerably less 
spectacular than September 1936. There is still 
a possibility that the downward trend which 
seemed to begin in the fall of 1936 may be con- 
tinued during 1938. 


Relief and Indexes of Prosperity 


An index of relief should be a complement to an 
index of business, industry, or wealth. As these 
latter curves rise, the curve of relief should fall. 

Chart IV shows the index of urban relief com- 
pared with indexes for factory employment, in- 
dustrial production, and national income, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation. From 1929 through 
1932 the three prosperity curves were steadily 


Chart IV.—Index of relief in 116 urban areas compared with indexes of factory employment, industrial production, 
and national income, 1929-1938 ¢ (all indexes adjusted for seasonal variation) 
[Average monthly figure for 1935= 100) 
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t Index of factory employment based upon data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and adjusted for seasonal variation by the Federal Reserve Board; 
index of industrial production prepared by the Federal Reserve Board; index of national] income estimated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Social Security 

















Table 5.—Percentage deviations from general trend of 
relief extended to cases in 116 urban areas, January 
1929=March 1938 
































Percentage deviations from general trend 
Month 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ES ee ae —4.5 | +11.5 | +33.1) +9.9 —6.6 
es 10 +5.3 | +32.3 | +15.3 —1.6 
Sassi dipcindntieia.apiscidahieteanbaeinae LO +3.3 | +31.9 | +17.5 +4.5 
Mich aibaietinukntdnanmediod +2.4 10 | +12.4 +2.8 +2.8 
a ee oS +4.7 —4.5 +6.5 —.3 +4. 2 
a picirsdstnmeauiebedined dalhenmetcbindeed +4.5 | —10.0 —3.1 10 +1.8 
i indipithjmebinenbcaanitil +2.2 —8.3 —18 —8.8 —5.8 
Bl ibéincoccbesnnaepsneduenatl: +6.7 | —10.3 | —13.7 —3.5 —3.5 
TEESE TSE RECT +6.4 —7.2 | —10.8 —2.0 —6.2 
it ciadcaniicacamecindeins +6.3 —7.6 | —10.7 —5.4 —9.3 
November +6.1 —2.0| —41 +.3 +2.4 
ssi “(RE +8.0 | +31.5 | +12.6 —1.5 +51.6 
Percentage deviations from general trend 
Month 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

Ee ee +86.0} 41.3) —3.0| —15.3]) 3.1 
February -| $62.2) —7.4| —1.9 | —10.3 +3.4 
Reser: +61.8} -9.9| —3.9} -85] +7.0 
Reta catcnaaabeanoiuse —5.2| —5.1] ~—23] —1.8 |---.-... 
_ SS Serer ye —-1.8 +.1 —1.7| +6.0 |..-...... 
Psgsiidheteansacasdbenienaiad —3.1) —-29] —1.0| +7.9 |-........ 
Sth indeed ténnecbaditeb hina —2.0} +5.0 +.9] +62 /........ 
A | LETTE ER +6.3| +29] 41.3] +5.0 |----.... 
RRR pT +3.0] +3.2] +7.0 | +122 |........ 
Agrees +7.3 | +10.0| +54] +9.0 |........ 
DING > ickcacesnbasesdceons +5.6) +48) +10] +5.2 /--..-... 
PR ebcckies docccstucctsnand —2.9 +4.7 | —10.0 OE Rccinnuaie 























1 No deviation. 


falling, and the curve of urban relief was steadily 
rising. After March 1933 the prosperity curves 
turned and pursued an upward trend until the 
middle of 1937. The relief curve, on the other 
hand, continued to rise during 1934, 1935, and 
1936, even during the period of rising prosperity, 
and fell off temporarily only after September 1936. 


The Effect of Rising Standards of Relief. 


The general upward trend of relief during this 
9-year period also refiects changing relief stand- 
ards. General relief administered by private 
agencies during the period prior to the depression 
was based generally upon standard family budgets 
computed at a subsistence or dependency level. 
Public relief in that period, however, was rarely 
determined in a scientific manner and was likely 
to consist of a grocery basket or a dole of a few 
dollars. The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration introduced in 1933 a widespread use of a 
standard family budget, and (except for the 
Civil Works Administration period in early 1934) 
both public and private relief agencies adminis- 
tered relief at a subsistence level until late in 1935. 
Since the establishment of the Federal Works 
Program in 1935, wages paid on work projects 
have approached the hourly rates prevailing in 
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private industry. Although the number of hours 
that may be worked is limited to a “security 
wage,”’ the total received for a month considerably 
exceeds the amount that was received formerly as 
general relief under a system of subsistence 
budgeting.® 

The determination of average amounts of relief 
depends upon data on the numbers of families or 
households, which are not available without 
duplication for the urban relief series. Figures 
recently published concerning the total amount of 
relief received by persons in need in the United 
States, however, throw some light on changing 
standards in relief. From July 1936 to March 
1938 the average monthly amount of public relief 
received per household ranged from $37 to $42. 
From July through November 1933, prior to 
the establishment of the Civil Works Admin- 
istration, the average monthly amount of public 
relief reported by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration ranged from $14 to $17. Al- 
though this amount may have been supple- 
mented either by private agencies or by local 
public agencies, it is probable that supplementa- 
tion was not extensive in this period. Thus the 
standard of family relief has risen more than 100 
percent since November 1933. The increase of 
more than 200 percent in the monthly amount of 
urban relief since July 1933 is less important when 
considered in connection with rising standards. 

The chief factor in the rising standard of relief 
is the Federal Works Program. Figures recently 
published by the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief on average monthly 
amounts of assistance extended to cases under the 
several public relief programs now in existence 
are as follows: 4 


Average monthly 
amount per case 


Type of aid during 1937 

Works Progress Administration and other Federal 
aqgemehes... ..... sn ccscdésdustsoutinnnedeue $50. 45 
National Youth Administration work projects.. 15. 32 
Ole-age aasistanee ..o. 2 o6cs ssn nc cncetmeaneen 18. 89 
Aid to dependent children_-_____.......-.------ 30. 56 
ASe th Che lle. oo sk kd eee 25. 30 
Generel relief. . . .. .6ddi00.-.ic de ce eae 23. 41 
eee ee 17. 46 


Rural rehabilitation grants 


3 During 1934 and 1935 such budgets provided $49.50 a month for a family 
of 4 in New Jersey, $48 in New York City, $47 in Cook County, Illinois, and 
$53.50 in the State of Washington. The monthly earnings rates established 
by the WPA range from $21 to $60.50 and average $55 for workers in the 
various skilled groups. See testimony of Harry Hopkins in Hearings Before 
a Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, U. S. Senate, 
75th Cong., 3d sess., Vol. 2, p. 1349. 

4 Hearings, op. cit., p. 1442. 
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The monthly average for enrolled persons in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, not shown in this 
report, was $70. Since 52 percent of all public 
relief in the United States for March 1938 was 
extended by the Works Progress Administration 
and other Federal agencies participating in the 
Works Program, the influence of the average 


amount of $50.45 for that program is very great. 
On the other hand, the relief curve was steadily 
rising ° before the establishment of the Works 
Program in 1935, and the long-time trend cannot 
be attributed entirely to this one factor. 


5 Geddes, Anne E. Trendsin Relief Expenditures 1910-85. Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Social Research, Monograph X, 1937. 


INTERCHANGE OF RELIEF INFORMATION AMONG 
DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF 
LARGE CITIES, MAY 1938 


City or county departments of public welfare 
administering general relief in 15 cities have re- 
ported for May in the special series for interchange 
of relief information among large cities. In Cali- 
fornia, under the State pauper act, the county 
governments administer general relief to unem- 
ployable cases, but the State Relief Administration 
administers a special fund for employable cases 
through its own county offices. Therefore, the 
tabulation for May includes two reports from each 
of the California cities represented—Los Angeles 
and San Francisco—and thus includes reports from 
17 agencies. 


_ Reasons for Opening Cases of General Relief 


Loss of private employment in Buffalo, Chicago’ 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Newark, and Rochester 
accounted for over one-half the cases opened for 
general relief in these cities. (See table 1.) 
Cessation of unemployment com’pensation re- 
sulted in acceptance of nearly one-half the cases 
opened in Pittsburgh and significant proportions 
of cases opened in Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 
Loss of employment under the Works Progress 
Administration accounted for the acceptance of 
between 10 and 20 percent of cases opened for 
general relief in Newark, Philadelphia, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Figures on cases opened because of chronic 
illness were not available in a majority of the 
cities; in others they were relatively unimportant, 
except in the District of Columbia and Baltimore 
where this reason accounted for about 12 percent 
and 9 percent, respectively, of the cases opened 
for general relief. 

In addition to these specified reasons for open- 
ing cases, some data are available for the group 
included in table 1 under “Other.” In Baltimore 
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about one-third of the cases approved for general 
relief were opened to supplement aid to dependent 
children. In Milwaukee necessity for supple- 
mentation of earnings resulted in the acceptance 
of a significant proportion of cases; in St. Louis 
reduction in earnings, loss or depletion of resources, 
and temporary illness or incapacity of the wage 
earner resulted in the addition of a large number 
of cases to general relief rolls. 


Table 1.—Reasons for opening general relief cases 
in selected cities, May 1938 





General relief cases opened during May 1938 





Percentage opened for specified reason 
































City or county agency Loss of Cessa- 
Num- | Works Loss of tion of 
ber bs po mos private | Chronic i Other 
tration employ-| illness ment 
employ-| ™ent compen-| 
| ment sation | 
Baltimore..._...... | 931) @) | 39.0 93) @) 51.7 
Oo 1, 463 | 6.3 63.8 1.8 () 23.1 
>see -| 5,992 | 7.3 56. 6 fe PRES E: 36. 1 
Cleveland ..........- 1, 300 | 7.8 kf ES, Kee ee 42.0 
Dist. of Columbia - -- 164 oka 1.2 DW hidhoonwne 86. 6 
Los Angeles: State } 

Relief Adm.........| 4, } 8.2 | 61.2 (‘) (‘) 30. 6 
Milwaukee... ...- toucl ee 3.5 42.9 (‘) 8.6 45.0 
,. eae 1, 685 | 12.8 . bf eee Riesttiiahiondl | 20.1 
New York..._.- ‘ | 13, 423 | 5.3 (?) (?) (?) () 
Philadelphia_....._._- | 9,050} 17.6 44.1 (1) | 20.2) 18.1 
Pittsburgh... ..-.. — 7, 757 10.1 35.7 (‘) | 48.6 5.6 
Sea | 623 7.9 60. 0 5.9 (‘) 26.2 
Bao cvisnoosanann | 2, 465 1.6 10.6 1.4 ineiditenee 86, 4 

| 








1 Not reported separately. ? Data not available. 


Reasons for Closing Cases 


Transfer to Works Progress Administration, as 
shown in table 2,was the most important reason for 
closing cases during May in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles (State Relief Administration), 
Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco (State Relief Administration), and St. 
Louis. 

Receipt of unemployment compensation re- 


Social Security 

















Table 2.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, May 1938 





General relief cases closed during May 1938 






































Percentage closed for specified reason 
City or county agency Transferred to— Relief no longer needed 
Number 7 
Works Private Unemploy- All other 
7 Aid to de- Other reasons 3 
Progress Old-age employ- | Increased ment com- 
Admints- assistance yp ry ment earnings income pensation Other 
tration obtained received 
a 
7 27.7 1.6 3.2 yj ERE! Be 5.4 7.5 38. 2 3.7 
2, 295 22.5 1.1 oF 27.7 6.8 3.2 19.7 14.5 3.8 
7, 782 61.9 as (3) 8.7 8 Ss 3 a @ 26.3 
- = = (*) . (*) = 1.3 -. i cicosecndeaiianl o (4) 3 
21, 73. S| eee ry | ee 5 3 Se foe 5 18. 
District of Columbia........... 290 19.7 5.9 6.9 8.3 7.2 A SER EE 10.3 34.1 
Los Angeles: 
~~ Relief Administra- " “x ‘ 
MERE rasa 5, 4 . 5 22.9 (*) (4) 7.0 @) 20.6 
Department of Charities... 2, 296 .6 16.4 7.9 3.7 (4) | ee ERE Pee 9.3 48.8 
pinwamne Siiassi Ailianiceok cxetadaeeaieabaaioal & = op @ -5 ( % 7.5 4 8 3.7 34.8 5.0 
EEE ot eee D3 49. 3 28.0 3 , Sa eee y 3 fs 
RSS SreeEEE 17, 405 56.8 9 | , 8 16.7 8 8 6.6 4.1 14.1 
IED, shiki cdoawdbouddcet 6, 906 24.1 8 3 29.2 1.2 1.9 18.3 5.1 19.1 
Pittsburgh -..-.. iidanka kein 6, 697 47.7 1.2 3 12.4 9.2 -6 17.4 .6 10.6 
I ide ng Xa ich ice 723 22.1 6) nt) eee 38.7 8.3 7.8 1.9 | ere 
San Francisco: 
— Relief Administra- a ie - 0 | 
la rca lias | q 49. ) | (5) 14.9 (3) (3) 6.4 3) 27.1 
Department ef Charities - -_| SES 13.5 | 8 8.9 (‘) (4) (4) (4) 
4 SR ee 2, 409 | 68.1 | 3.1 | 3.9 28 Pe} SRR HE -2 20.9 























1 Includes smal] number of cases closed by transfer to Civilian Conservation Corps and National Youth Administration projects. 
? Includes cases transferred to aid to the blind, private relief, and cases closed for other reasons. 


3 Not reported eeeny. 
‘ Data not available. 
5 Less than 0.1 percent. 


sulted in closing nearly 20 percent of the cases 
closed in Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh; 
and about 7 percent in Baltimore, Los Angeles 
(State Relief Administration), New York, and 
San Francisco (State Relief Administration). 

In Buffalo, Los Angeles (State Relief Adminis- 
tration), Newark, and Philadelphia approximately 
one-fourth and in Rochester more than one-third 
of the cases closed were closed because employment 
was obtained in private industry. This reason 
also accounted for between 10 and 17 percent of 
the closings in Baltimore, Cleveland, New York, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco (State Relief Ad- 
ministration), but accounted for less than 10 
percent in the other cities and as little as 2.8 
percent in St. Louis. 

In Los Angeles and San Francisco nearly one- 
sixth of the cases cared for by the Department of 
Charities were closed by transfer to old-age assist- 
ance, while in most of the other cities such trans- 
fers were not important in reducing the case load. 

In Los Angeles a large number of unemployable 
cases, included under ‘All other reasons,’”’ were 
closed because their whereabouts were unknown 
or they had moved from the county. In Mil- 
waukee cases closed because of failure to complete 
application after temporary aid had been given 
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accounted for the large percentage of cases closed 
because relief was no longer needed. 


Case Turn-Over 


Case turn-over rates are shown in table 3. 
Detroit opened the largest proportion of general 
relief cases during the month—43.2 percent of the 
average daily case load—while Cleveland opened 
the smallest, 4.9 percent. The small proportion 
of cases opened in Cleveland and Chicago was a 
result of a shortage of relief funds for May. 

Agencies in five cities—Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco (Department of Chari- 
ties), and St. Louis—opened more cases during 
May than they closed, while the reverse was true 
for the other city agencies. 

The percentage of cases closed ranged from 8.2 
percent of the average daily case load in Chicago 
and Rochester to 65.6 percent in Detroit. 

In all the cities, except Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and Rochester, the turn- 
over rate for transfer to other relief status, such 
as Works Progress Administration, was higher 
than the rate for cases closed because relief was 
no longer needed. Five of the fifteen cities— 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, and St. 
Louis—are in States not yet paying unemploy- 
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Table 3.—Case turn-over related to the average number 
of cases open on any day during May 1938' 
in selected cities 





Turn-over rates 





























Cases closed during month 
City or county agency —, 
opene 
y Ye ny — Relief 
month other no 
Total | “relief —_ longer 
status sation needed 
NO oon cc eneennel 16.2 12.6 4.2 0.9 ae 
8.6 13. 5 3.4 2.7 7.0 
6.3 8.2 Sf 9 eee 9 
4.9 15.7 | 5 {ere 3.5 
as 43.2 65.6 a 4 Rea ee 5.4 
District of Columbia_--_-_.-- 6.7 11.9 |S} eet 4.0 
State Relief Adm__.__.__ 18.9 24.6 12.5 1.7 6.3 
Dept. of Charities______- 9.8 13. 6 Nf REANEES 3.6 
iaiikistcniiencimeaice 26.7 36.0 14.4 1.3 18.9 
Di diiidianiaemiweine 11.3 14.6 Vi Enecededae 7.3 
 . aaa 7.8 10.1 5.9 e 2.1 
Philadelphia ___.........._-- 13.2 9.6 2.5 1.8 3.6 
i “SS RTT 25. 4 20. 2 10.0 3.5 4.6 
Rat icsinaceeeiwismieine 7.1 8.2 1.9 1 6.2 
San Francisco: 
State Relief Adm_______- 26. 6 35. 8 19.2 | 2.3 6.0 
Dept. of Charities______- 11.2 10.8 3 es i) 
a 38.6 37.7 28.4 | EY 6: Pt 1.5 





1 The base used is the average of the number open at the beginning of the 
month and the number open at the end of the month. 
2 Data not available. 


ment benefits; in the other cities the turn-over 
rate for cases closed because of receipt of unem- 
ployment compensation was relatively small. 
The highest rate attributable to this reason—3.5 


percent of the average daily case load—was in 
Pittsburgh. 


Net Change in Case Load Resulting From 
Works Progress Administration and Private 
Employment 


The number of general relief cases closed be- 
cause of employment under the Works Progress 
Administration exceeded the number opened be- 
cause of the loss of such employment in the 13 
agencies reporting both items. This apparent 
gain to the general relief administration is partly 
offset, however, by an excess in the number of 
cases opened because of loss of private employ- 
ment. The net change in the general relief case 
load resulting from these two factors is shown in 
table 4. 


Net Change Resulting From Unemployment 
Compensation 

In the three cities for which data were avail- 

able, more cases were opened during May because 

of cessation of unemployment compensation than 

were closed because of its receipt. In Pittsburgh 

there was a net increase of 2,606 cases and in 
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Philadelphia and Milwaukee, respectively, an in- 
crease of 564 and 168 cases. A special report 
from Philadelphia indicates that the majority of 
the cases coming to the relief rolls after termina- 
tion of the receipt of unemployment compensation 
had not received benefits for the maximum num- 
ber of weeks because employment during the 
preceding period had been insufficient to build up 
maximum rights. 


Cases With Employable Persons not Employed 


Six agencies reported the number of open cases 
with employable persons certified to the Works 
Progress Administration for employment but not 
yet employed on the last day of the month, as 
shown in table 5. The proportion of such cases 
ranges from 7.7 percent in Chicago to 60.0 per- 
cent in Newark. In Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Newark, and San Francisco the agencies are also 
carrying considerable proportions of cases that 
include persons who are not eligible for employ- 
ment under the Works Progress Administration 
but who are considered by the agency to be em- 
ployable. (See table 5.) 


Cases in Which General Relief is Extended to 
Households Receiving Other Types of 
Assistance 


Table 6 shows that in Baltimore 29.9 percent of 
the cases receiving general relief were in house- 
holds also receiving aid to dependent children; in 
other reporting cities not over 2.1 percent of the 


Table 4.—Net change in general relief case load because 
of private employment and employment under the 
Works Progress Administration in selected cities, May 
1938 





| 
| Cases opened because 


City or county agency 





of loss of or closed be- 
| cause of transfer to 
| Works Progress Ad- 
| ministration employ- 
ment 





Cases opened because 
of loss of or closed be- 
cause of obtaining 
private employment 








=] B . ave 
| Opened Closed Pre Opened, Closed én 
} | 
| | } 
Baltimore. ..........-- | @ | 200) @ | 363 92} +271 
ss SSS 92 | 44 —402 | 933 635 +208 
CII. « cencncsnessee | 437 | 4,817 |—4,380 | 3,394 | 676 | +2,718 
TS 102} 2,793 |—2,691} 652] 481] +171 
District of Columbia. - -| 0 57; 57 | 2 24 | —22 
Los Angeles: } | | | | 
State Relief Adm...| 365 2,691 |~—2,326| 2,734!) 1,330] +1,395 
Dept. of Charities __| 0 | ll —11 } 0} 84 | —84 
Milwaukee... -....--- 162 | 2,270 |—2,108 | 1,964 | 465 | +1,499 
SE asd scccciins 215 | 1,086) —871| 1,131|  608| +523 
 e 718 | 9,856 |—9, 138 (*) 2,904; () 
Philadelphia............| 1,592} 1,599 | —7 | 3,989) 2,018 | +1,971 
eee 780 | 3,181 |—2,401 | 2,767 832 | +1, 935 
Rochester ........... 49 | 159} —110} 374 280 | +94 
eS eee pat 39 | 1,599 |-1,560 | = 261 | 68 +193 


| 





1 Data not available. 
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Table 5.—General relief cases with employable persons not employed at end of May 1938, in selected cities 





General relief cases open at end of May 1938 


























Percentage of total number— 
Cc 
City or county agency Wark Pree. re yet certi-| Not eli 
Total num- With em 1h ai Tess Admin- me 4 for WwW ks 
ber plOY*| istration but ble for tion to Wor: 
able persons not yet em fication Ad- 
not em- lo under W orks tion 
ployed | a a P Ad-| but consid- 
ress Admin- mi: tion | ered to be 
istration tions | employable 

0 eee a ID LE a OR eS eT 5, 857 22.1 ) yg re ee SEY? 

I aici ecient iat wa pidllidtenentit ncicaanamniog ntact 93, 944 139.3 7.7 (2) (0) 

Los Angeles, total--- stan deh Leedeaadineaiia : iota 39, 483 55.0 26. 5 0.4 28.1 
State Relief Administration.........-.-------------- anal 22, 957 94.7 45.5 8 48.4 
Department of Charities bdaticdandobwath 16, O36 |... cn cccsscesleqesoccsccnsnn endadennaueas tan 

SE a a ee ee ee ee ee Ee er Ne ee 16, 342 37.7 , | eee 14.9 

ds ha ciaertes ES PING > EEO RTE RSS 14, 700 84.4 60.0 4. 20.4 

I net cantnddiionccabengkwedencsmnieiaeusmbiiiahesnsialniodnaiininnials 72,979 76.8 () () () 

Re vontuktithibthpunsatcatindndvabedddbiuntecmmekcalndaatamidedguniipanapanine 33, 937 84. 2 (*) @) @) 

San Francisco, total LR LL E CTE ee Ge TET 12, 533 60. 4 24.0 5.3 31.1 
ee Ee ONIN «5, «sac cs stadactdehcdichucdoececsstbaceceuane 9, 102 83.2 33.0 7.3 42.9 
SRC CE CIAO in occ ce cntisinéacciniwnesaccdotvesccneiceisendmmenanen 3, 431 cecvacoecescece fesedaesneedennpaeenaaeaasase 

















| Based on cases receiving relief during the month. 


cases of general relief represented households re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. 

General relief was extended to cases in house- 
holds receiving earnings from the Works Progress 
Administration in seven of the cities, and 
percent of the general relief cases in Milwaukee 
were in such households. In other cities from 3.3 
to 9.9 percent of the cases aided were in house- 
holds where earnings from the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration were received. 


General Relief and Unemployment Compen- 
sation 
In only four cities—Baltimore, Buffalo, Mil- 


waukee, and New York—were figures available 


Table 6.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of assistance in selected cities, May 1938 














Percentage of general relief 
cases in households receiving 
specified types of assistance 

Total 
‘ite ee cases re- 
City or county agency | ceiving Works 
| relief ' Aid to de-| Progress 
| Bast od pendent | Adminis- 
. children | tration 
| earnings ! 
te crake | 
Baltimore 6, 164 1.3 | 
Buffalo 17, 883 2.2 1.1 6.0 
Chicago | 88, 348 1.9 (| 8.7 
Detroit | 42,743 A ¢ eee | 5.2 
Milwaukee * | 16,342 1.6 % 25.7 
Newark ee: |= : 3.3 
New York Ltend | 183,427 2.0 | 8 | 5.0 
Rochester | 8, 719 4.5 | 2.1 | 9.9 
| | 








‘ Includes cases in households receiving earnings from National Youth 


Administration projects or student aid and Civilian Conservation Corps 
earnings. 


? Data not available. 
3 Analysis made for cases remaining open at end of month. 
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2 Data not available. 


showing the number of cases in which general 
relief supplemented unemployment compensation. 
The percentage of the relief load represented by 
these cases was small in every instance: Balti- 


more, 3.4; Buffalo, 3.8; Milwaukee, 1.9; New 
York, 0.8. 


Table 7.—Number of cases, amounts of general relief 
extended to cases, and proportions of cases of single 
persons in selected cities, May 1938 











General relief during May 1938 
Aver- 
Per- 
hae Total ob- age 
City or county agency Phere Aver- | cent- 
Number — age | age of — 
of cases | for relief [mount single- single- 
Der case} person 
to cases person 
cases ense 
Se 6,164 | $148,854 | $24.15 33.0 (!) 
RE aE 17, 883 557, 31. 20 22.1} $18.71 
| 2 88, 348 [3 2,131,389 | 24.12 43.9 12. 70 
0 SPREE! 21, 965 ,112 | 13.80 (?) -() 
PEE es 42,743 | 1,115,475 26. 10 26. 5 13. 36 
District of Columbia__-.-....- L 61,302 | 25.94 52.8 19. 07 
Los Angeles: 
State Relief Adm___._._. a 963,854 | 35.70 13.1 16, 64 
Dept. of Charities....._- 18, 659 422, 265 22. 63 60.7 16. 57 
(SE: 22, 278 328,850 | 14.76 27.4): 8.45 
ss’ ESS sees- 15, 364 418, 139 | 4 27.22 30.5 | 417.52 
. .  SSaRRasteeaes:. 183, 42 7, 008, 479 38. 21 32.2 25. 33 
i; Sey 5 78, 247 | 2,321,375 | 29.67 40.3 () 
(cs Se 1,060,235 | 27.46 30. 2 () 
| |” SES) 8, 719 289, 699 33. 23 16.7 16. 24 
San Francisco: 
State Relief Adm......._| 10,961 261,880 | 23.89 44.7 18. 64 
Dept. of Charities_....-.. , 802 106,938 | 28.13 77.6 21. 57 
Ra aT 6, 893 121,882 | 17.68 38.3 8. 51 




















1 Data not available. 
? Includes 8,008 cases receiving aid from special departments: be a te 
tion Service, 571; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 1,748; Nursing Home 
Service, 34; Veterans’ Service, 2,924; Shelter Division, 3,731. 
3 Includes $151,101 for cases receiving aid from special departments: Trans- 
rtation Service, $15,284; Children’s and Minors’ Service, $38,812; Nursing 
Iome Service, $981; Veterans’ Service, $85,499; Shelter Division, $10, 525. 
4 Not comparable with average relief nad case in April, because April data 
included such items as hospitalization, ials, and institutional care which 
are excluded in the May report. 


5 Includes duplications, since, in some cases, relief was issued more than 
once during the month. 
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Only Baltimore and Milwaukee reported general 
relief extended to cases during the waiting period 
for unemployment compensation; in both cities 
about 3 percent of the general relief cases were 
waiting for unemployment compensation. 


General Relief and Earnings From Private 
Employment 


In six cities general relief is given to cases in 
which there are some earnings from private em- 
ployment—that is, from employment other than 
that on a Federal or local work project. In New- 
ark the proportion of general relief cases supple- 
menting such earnings is more than one-fourth 
the entire general relief case load; in other cities 
the proportion ranges from less than 1 percent to 
more than 9 percent, as follows: Rochester, 0.8; 
Baltimore, 1.6; Detroit, 4.8; Milwaukee, 5.0; 
Buffalo, 9.4. 


Relief for May 


The average amounts of relief per case, shown in 
table 7, range from $13.80 in Cleveland to $38.21 
in New York, with a majority of the cities averag- 


ing between $20 and $30 per case. The com- 
paratively low average in Milwaukee—$14.76—is 
partly the result of supplementing earnings and 
partly the result of the policy of providing food 
and clothing through a commissary operated by 
the county, the cost of which is not included in the 
amount of obligations incurred for relief. In 
Cleveland, because of a shortage of relief funds, 
reductions in budget have been necessary. 

Large proportions of cases of single persons in 
the District of Columbia, the Los Angeles County 
Department of Charities, and the San Francisco 
Department of Charities affect the average per 
case in these cities. 

In all reporting cities except Pittsburgh, where 
there was an increase of almost $1 in the average 
per case, the average amount of relief per case was 
less in May than that reported for April. These de- 
creases varied from $0.14 in the District of Colum- 
bia to $2.89 in Chicago. In no instance was the 
decrease over $2 per case except in Chicago, where 
the decrease was accounted for by shortage of 
relief funds. After May 18 relief was distributed 
in that city on a reduced budgetary basis. 


Table 8.—Summary of case load for general relief in selected cities, May 1938 
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Cases under care during May 1938 





| 
City or county agency 








Total open for month 












































| Continued Added Closed | Remaining 
from last during | % ’ during | atend 
month month | Cases Cases not | month | of month 
| | Total | receiving | receiving | 
| | relief relief 
| 
le nn nonebonineneaiamesiaadwoneta 931 | 6, 580 6, 164 416 | 723 | 5, 857 
SE Miinahpdbscinierncccssctecncces on 17,468 | 11,463 | 18, 881 17, 883 998 | 1 2,295 | 16, 636 
Cc te 95, 734 | 5,992} 101,726 88, 348 13, 378 | 7, 782 | 93, 044 
a ———— ian a elite atea id ae 28, 077 | 1, 300 | 29, 377 21, 965 | 7,412 4,172 | 25, 205 
Nee en. eamencnenseccinessloncsesacer 36, 308 | 14, 097 50, 405 42, 743 | 7, 662 | 21, 423 28, 982 
| 2, 510 | 164 2, 674 2, 363 | 311 200 | 2, 384 
Los Angeles: ss 
EE ee nN 24, 426 2 4, 489 28, 915 2h, 996 1,919 | 5, 837 | 23,078 
Department of Charities. ..................--...- -| 17, 165 1, 657 18, 822 3 16, 791 2,031 | 2, 296 16, 526 
eee eee cdednscsnncsocseces 17, 933 4,577 22, 510 22, 278 232 | 6, 168 16, 342 
En ecbuecapdahnncesoce 15, 190 | 1, 685 16, 875 15, 364 1,511 | 2,175 | 14, 700 
i el ia nmdicmunonn docnessbancsebacssees 174, 333 13, 423 187, 756 183, 427 4, 329 | 17, 405 170, 351 
P i oaeinnininaennininalb aes bieaill 70, 434 $9,451 | 79, 885 78, 247 1, 638 6, 906 | 72, 979 
i ee OO ena pasenassabneebecnionds 32, 228 48, 406 | 40, 634 38, 608 2, 026 6, 697 | 33, 937 
ee ie snensecacceseossuescusosstes 8, 823 623 | 9, 446 8, 719 727 723 | 8, 723 
San Francisco: al s 
EE RE Pe 10, 036 2, 556 | 12, 592 10, 961 1, 631 3, 435 9, 157 
sc ennobeseanenecebonnns 3, 419 383 | 3, 802 3, 802 0 371 3, 431 
I Std idl satidddinkedadedcidaabsonccescceceesestesescesen 6, 364 2, 465 8, 829 6, 893 1, 936 | 2,409 | 6, 420 








1 Includes 50 cases closed and reopened the same month for supplementation. 
? Includes 23 cases transferred from the State Relief Administration camp program 


3In addition, there were 1, “4 cases receiving general relief in households in which aid to dependent children was also received which were not counted in 
the open case load by this age 


4 Applies to approvals finally effected during the month and differs from acceptances. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS 


FOR APRIL 1938 


Total obligations of almost $3.5 million were 
incurred for relief extended to 205,300 cases in 
385 rural and town areas in 36 States for April 
1938. This was the first month since last July 
in which there was a decrease in the total amount 
of relief extended. For April the total relief bill 
dropped 5.9 percent as compared with March. 
There was a somewhat smaller decline in the num- 
ber of cases—slightly less than 5 percent. These 
data were obtained from reports received by the 
Social Security Board from 1,243 public and pri- 
vate agencies in the selected areas; the population 
of these sample areas in 1930 comprised 11.5 per- 
cent of the rural and town population of the 
United States.' All public and private relief 
extended to cases, except earnings under the 
Works- Program and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, is included in these figures. Nearly all— 
99.7 percent—of the relief granted was public 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 


1 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1980; Population, Vol. 1. 


relief; only about 4,000 cases received $10,700 in 
the form of private relief. 

A considerable decrease in general relief, both 
in number of cases and in amount of relief extended, 
occurred during April 1938 as compared with the 
previous month; the number of cases declined 
14.8 percent and the amount of relief, 19.0 per- 
cent. General relief comprised about one-fourth 
of the total relief bill for April. Slight increases 
occurred in the three special types of assistance— 
1.0 percent in the number of cases and 0.6 
percent in the amount of relief. Two-thirds of 
the total amount expended for relief was spent 
for the three special types of public assistance. 
By far the largest part expended for these special 
types of assistance, more than four-fifths, was for 
old-age assistance; the next largest part, less than 
one-sixth, was for aid to dependent children, and 
the remainder, for aid to the blind. There were 
increases of approximately 2 percent in the num- 
ber of cases receiving aid to the blind and aid to 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Chart II.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 


[Average month, July 1935-June 1936 = 100] 
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Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance and by months, 1935-38! 


[Average month, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 

















Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas 
Year and month : Special | Subsist- Year and month Special | Subsist- 
Total pone types of | ence pay-| Private Total | pha! types of | ence pay-| Private 
relief 3 public | mentsto| relief relief 2 | Public | mentsto| relief 
assistance} farmers assistance) farmers 
1935 1937 | 
ara ae 223.7 285. 6 SS ee SO We ic ccccctececes 133.3 55.1 337.6 452.9 251.4 
SS eens 209. 9 266. 5 _ } eae 107.6 || February...-- 132. 5 59.1 348.1 310. 1 650. 9 
| | 205. 7 261.0 1 eae 101.6 || March_-._-_-- 141.6 58.3 363. 1 458.5 376.9 
—_ | A a 197.5 249. 0 er 125.4 || April__- 134.8 49.8 370.0 434.4 360.3 
eee 191.4 240. 6  } eee 103. 1 ae 121.3 40.8 375.2 303, 2 376, 2 
OE a ee 162.6 201. 6 _} ¢ eer 113.2 || June.._-_- 111.5 35.3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 
| Se 154.8 189. 9 = f eee 109.3 || July.....- 102.0 32. 1 388. 1 77.7 71.9 
 eiscicatwmitiiie 143.0 174.1 4 } See 93.6 || August_. 106. 4 32. 6 399. 0 111.2 66.4 
September..-.......-.-- 117.8 139.3 Sy Sa 83.3 || September 110.3 33.2 424.1 98.9 64.0 
ees 123.6 146. 2 Ee 80.9 ctober 114.8 | 33. 5 439.4 115.3 77.4 
November._......._---- 109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November- .-__-- 123.0 38. 1 454.3 146.9 91.6 
December-........-...-- 88.5 84.9 83.3 143. 4 150.2 || December...........-- 138. 4 48.9 76.6 188, 2 172.9 
1936 1938 
REESE reeec 83. 1 68. 4 92. 8 234. 1 111.4 || January-- 145.0 56.4 487.1 182.7 101.5 
SS 85.6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 117.0 || February__-- 149, 2 58.8 492. 5 204.3 96.8 
Nas cineca 83.3 63.9 114.3 225. 7 113.8 || March_. 152. 2 60. 1 499.9 213.3 107.6 
— ES em 76. 1 54.0 134.8 165. 1 99.8 |} April. 143, 2 48.7 502.9 195. 4 103. 0 
RE SOE eee ene 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80.6 
RS ics csenest eehipd 66. 2 42.5 163. 2 53.2 62.7 } 
i ae cciadies o witodl 68. 6 35. 3 207.8 42.4 53.3 | 
ER Re 75.3 35. 8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 } . 
September-.---..--.-.-- 79. 5 36. 9 245.8 83.7 69.9 
ere 90. 1 37.9 277. 5 146.3 88.3 
| Sree 94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 7.8 
a 106. 1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 









































1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p 


2 Figures prior to January 1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of status and of need. ln with January 1938, figures include 
only such aid administered on basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of assistance, April 1938 
[Corrected to June 10, 1938] 





























Relief in 385 rural and town areas, April 1938 
Percentage change Percentage distribu- 
Type of assistance from March 1938 in— tion of relief in— 
Number of Amount of 
cases relief 
Number of | Amount of —_ March 
cases relief I 1938 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States_________- : 205, 301 $3, 447, 400 —4.6 —5.9 100.0 100.0 
ok ER eee eee badeadl 1 201, 327 2 3, 436, 731 —4.6 —5.9 99.7 99.6 
General relief. _ - siinleleaiaiaie ki eR tl Dake 3 60, 582 4 855, 696 —14.8 —19.0 24.8 28.5 
Special types of public assistance *- _ _ __- ‘ | 128, 805 2, 256, 125 +1.0 +.6 65. 5 61.4 
Old-age assistance......._.-.- as 111, 148 1, 857, 263 +.8 +.8 53.9 50.5 
Aid to dependent children nosed 14, 822 337, 076 +2.2 (6) 9.8 9.2 
Aid to the blind. _-.--- . . 2, 835 61, 786 +2.4 —.8 1.8 1.7 
Subsistence payments to farmers_- i 7 15, 647 7 324, 910 —7.2 —8.4 9.4 9.7 
PN iawn Sinateinditcniicn saan puweiadt sn nee Fs 3, 974 10, 669 —2.8 —4.3 .3 4 

















! Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 
2 From Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense excluded. 

3 Includes 1,167 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 

4 Includes $22,575 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 


+ Includes special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 
* Less than 0.05 percent. 


? Estimated. 
Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Number of cases receiving relief and percentage change from previous 
month, by States, April 1938 
2 [Corrected to June 10, 1938] 





Relief in 385 rural and town areas, April] 1938 






































Public relief 
State Special types of public Percentage 
Total assistance ! meee Private | change in 
Genera? ez ___| Subsistence} __ relief total from 
relief pee Ry nny March 1938 
id to : © farmers 
| Lita, | aependent| AN, 
| ore children 
Alabama (6 counties)... _- BS es 4 1, 985 | 180 1, 234 | 467 37 50 17 —0.3 
a eae eee ‘ # 2, 830 | 439 | 954 280 29 1, 180 90 +65. 5 
Arkansas (10 counties) MaAD ae ; ot 2,941 | 416 | 1, 902 | 517 86 Cp aS —1.1 
I SI 2s awit cinerea 3 3,083 | 5, 265 5, 276 759 219 1, 105 581 —5.2 
Colorado (8 counties)............. 33, 555 | 920 2, 588 282 | 45 | f eo —2.6 
Connecticut (40 townships)_...................---.------]} 41,472 | 682 801 19 | 5 ARE 2k —4.0 
Pierida (© commited) .............. 2.200000 4, 244 | 806 2, 734 416 102 45 141 —.5 
EE a LF Oo ee | 33, 276 | 323 2, 469 344 87 15 277 —1.4 
Illinois (11 counties) 15, 464 | 6, 566 7, 859 424 316 165 134 —5.3 
Indiana (9 counties) 6, 862 | 3, 107 2, 785 690 169 5 106 —8.0 
IE Ee ee EEE ee en 3 6, 277 4 2,324 3, 681 224 53 5 42 —7.5 
CL EEE a eee 3 5, 167 1, 573 1, 906 408 60 1, 180 281 —9.4 
Kentucky (12 counties)... _... a KSSH. 2, 599 92 2, 476 En ee 5 26 --3.1 
Louisiana (10 parishes) i eee 5, 581 | 703 3, 747 1, 003 81 10 37 +1.2 
Massachusetts (23 townships) cli ainticnmiinieten 31, 517 | 4 604 969 7 7 1 —3.4 
SESS eee 312,448 4 6, 222 5, 072 7 21 80 175 —6.4 
Minnesota (12 counties) 9, 941 4 2, 522 6, 621 492 57 205 —5.6 
Mississippi (10 counties)...............-- | 2, 536 | 168 1, 698 itciaaapiali 30 640 +3.3 
Missouri (12 counties) | 10, 542 | 4, 586 5, 229 141 312 185 89 —8.6 
Montana (8 counties) - er 33,079 | 7 1, 310 254 | ase 75 3 —3.5 
Nebraska (8 counties) 1 ee S | 4, 265 4760 2, 169 388 46 845 57 —11.2 
New York (7 counties) | 49,472 | 4, 647 4, 597 402 7 ata —5.1 
North Carolina (12 counties)_...............-- } 33, 766 | 461 2, 557 600 158 |__| ee +3.5 
North Dakota (7 counties) _....... 3 6, 003 | 1, 272 1, 157 114 14 3, 900 18 —10.3 
_  ' “| nop Soar eateas se | 11, 233 | 43,491 6, 421 542 130 45 604 —5.0 
Oklahoma (9 counties) __- 12, 353 | 4 3, 488 6, 964 1, 57. 226 25 7 —.5 
Oregon (6 counties)_..__-- 2, 304 | 4713 1, 397 | 128 40 10 16 +3.3 
South Carolina (8 counties) 33,897 | 245 2, 632 | 339 106 590 37 —6.4 
South Dakota (9 counties). . 6, 594 454 1, 923 76 x 3, 930 3 —7.1 
ES ae | 32,942 105 1, 943 742 88 5 63 +2.3 
EE SER eR Pel yee 11, 062 | 646 10, 311 | cee! See ee 30 75 +.7 
Utah (5 counties) _..__.. 3 1, 437 | 264 1,023 292 27 a —7.5 
Mo eee 1, 635 2 an | | ES et 35 18 —2.3 
Washington (6 counties)_................- 3 4, 008 41,128 2, 554 | 543 64 55 85 —22.7 
West Virginia (4 counties) __._-. 3 2, 322 993 913 | 443 36 5 110 —9.4 
Wisconsin (8 counties)_........ 3 6, 609 41,896 3, 276 | 727 130 1,045 127 —7.4 
L a er — in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 
istimated. 
' Eliminates duplication in the count of households receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 
‘ Includes a relatively smal] number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
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dependent children, but only a slight increase— 
less than 1 percent—in the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance. Subsistence payments to 
farmers, which formed about one-tenth of the 
total relief bill, decreased both in number and 
amount. 

Although the total relief bill in April 1938 was 
almost 6 percent lower than that for the previous 
month, it was more than 6 percent higher than for 
the same month a year ago. The index for April 
1938, based on the average monthly amount 
during the year July 1935-June 1936, was 143.2 as 
compared with 134.8 for April 1937. The increase 
in the total relief bill was the result of the increase 
of 36 percent over the year’s period in the three 
special types of public assistance. The other 
types of relief show declines when a comparison 
is made between April 1937 and April 1938. 
General relief from public funds, with a decline 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 





Reports cover entire counties in ali States sampled except Massachusetts ond Connecticut where 
individual townships ore represented. Although the sample counties and townships ore predom- 
inontly rurai, some of them include towns and small cities ranging in size up to 25,000 
lation. The population of the sample areas in 1930 was approximately 6,514,000 or 11.5 per- 
cent of the total rural and town population of the United States. 
of 2.2 percent, showed the least change. Sub- 
sistence payments to farmers declined 55 percent. 
An even larger decrease—about 71 percent— 


occurred in the amount of private relief disbursed. 


Table 4.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount of relief and percentage change from previous month, by 
States, April 1938 


[Corrected to June 10, 1938] 






































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, April 1938 
Public relief! 
Percentage 
State Special types of public assistance ? , Promos 
Total Subsist- | Private | total from 
General Aid to de- ence pay- relief March 
relief Old-ageas-| “vendent | Aid tothe | ments to 1938 
sistance Oil + blind farmers } 

Alabama (6 counties) ---- $19, 811 $1, 373 $11, 541 $4, 754 $347 $1, 735 l —! 
Arizona (3 counties) - ---- 62, 622 6, 010 23, 582 8, 669 688 23, 355 18 +0. H 
Arkansas (10 counties)... 26, 527 2, 466 17, 390 5, 406 795 ses -.4 
California (10 counties) .--..-.....-..-----.---.-- 371, 102 126, 434 174, 646 27, 103 10, 562 30, 515 1, 842 —7.2 
ied cic cubcadensboouseussencuess 92, 167 2) 436 69, 511 7, 510 , 235 | ee <n: -.9 
Connecticut (40 townships) ...........-.-.....--.-------- 38, 724 17, 937 19, 946 7 Seren -78 
Florida (6 counties) --...-----.--------------------------- 55, 028 5, 709 43, 106 2, 851 1, 579 995 3 413 
I isha concenceweredueccevtweesess 31, 775 1, 479 21, 487 7, 131 325 449 —2.7 
SEED GEE GUID « ecrec enna nnccnnncsnccceeen nescence , 853 81, 762 124, 584 7, 991 9, 375 2, 605 536 —10.4 
EnGians (@ counties). .........................----.------ 91, 683 37, 607 15, 753 3, 243 90 265 —8.6 
Towa (9 counties) --...----------------.-----------------| 115,891 | 437, 503 72, 578 4, 319 1, 205 130 66 -7.4 
(13 counties) -.--.-..-----------.--.--.--- ~-- 2222 91, 492 22, 732 36, 192 10, 992 1, 376 19, 330 870 ~86 
22, 358 568 7 9 aes eRe 100 74 —2.1 
57, 204 7, 189 32, 815 16, 019 974 215 82 +1.2 
45, 857 414,913 26, 988 3, 763 122 30 41 —1.8 
209, 911 495, 705 85, 852 25, 982 426 1, 430 516 —10.3 
: 190, 458 4 51,070 119, 419 15, 024 1, 145 3, 500 300 —7.0 
ee fo (10 counties) ‘ pone , 739 411 3) SS, 550 1, 081 +5.1 
M Sint nicitecesamcdeccamccnanscee 119, 661 26, 535 78, 489 3, 962 7, 800 2, 625 250 +.3 
ER aE 802 18, 130 25, 826 eS een ean 15, 885 15 —3.8 
Nebraska (8 counties) - -.-.....-..-..-..---.------------- 69, 410 4 10, 674 32, 331 10, 420 922 14, 880 183 —12.0 
a ahi wincremabenneconcumnneme sn 202, 437 94, 448 90, 723 15, 507 1, 494 | aes —7.3 
North Carolina (12 counties) --....-.....-.......--.--..- 37, 530 2, 949 22, 595 9, 584 2, 217  ) eee +6.0 
CS ae 139, 700 27, 266 18, 625 3, 707 233 89, 760 109 —7.5 
tnd iiiernnccencnsanescenesscensscene 194, 380 4 37, 301 137, 645 15, 715 2, 522 840 357 —4.7 
i snc cneetancnasencsesessseneee 150, 550 418, 471 104, 87 24, 056 2, 576 475 93 —6,2 
iin inn ennnwacasaewenmiaginans 41, 832 49, 369 26, 951 4, 208 976 255 73 +2.0 
South Carolina (8 counties) _._- 46, 616 2, 309 25, 469 6, 761 1, 268 10, 750 59 —10.6 
South Dakota (9 counties) __--- , 560 7, 899 37, 157 4, 311 178 78, 000 15 —10.0 
Tennessee (9 counties)......... 39, 099 484 23, 375 13, 662 1, 271 90 217 +1.9 
EES SY ey 139, 264 4, 095 EEE 550 155 +.5 
eh imacinnnneewsnnccansneceséboue 40, 193 4, 025 26, 477 8, 361 730 GU bnsicdccanaac —7.5 
etn nnccosncpecmecorerssaseesess 11, 243 Ge 2 6) Ee 545 131 —.2 
ae 95, 490 4 16, 459 58, 416 16, 555 2, 193 1, 695 172 —24.4 
EE ee ID a cincnwcacccneseccconcncsesces 36, 085 12, 989 12, 665 9, 114 628 1 569 +6. 2 
I i cinamnscnaceveneessoeses 130, 256 4 31, 453 54, 619 20, 068 2, 624 20, 510 982 —7.8 





























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


3 a obligati 
participation. 
‘Estimated. 


4 Includes a relatively smal] amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


* ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Tabulations of 1937 Employer and Employee 
Data 


The first run of employer cards for 1937 is now 
in progress, in accordance with plans worked out 
by the Baltimore Accounting Operations Section 
and the Statistics Section of the Analysis Division, 
as announced in the last issue of the Bulletin. 
The first tabulation will give a break-down of em- 
ploying organizations by internal revenue dis- 
tricts, States, and regions, and by size of firm as 
measured by number of employees. The tabula- 
tion for the first half of 1937 was finished at 
the end of June and that for the second half 
will be finished by the middle of July or soon 
thereafter. 

Substantial progress has been made in the prepa- 
rations for the second run, which breaks down the 
consolidated reports from multi-unit employers by 
industry and by geographical areas within the 
States. The new geographical code, providing for 
break-downs by State, county, and city, has been 
completed and is now being punched on the em- 
ployer cards. A combination industrial code has 
been worked out as a basis for estimating the break- 
downs by industry of the employment and pay- 
roll figures of multi-unit organizations; and a card 
is being prepared for tabulating information rela- 
tive to the branch establishments of such em- 
ployers. 

Earnings cards for individual workers in covered 
employment in 1937 are now being summarized, 
and preparation of statistical cards from these 
summary cards will shortly begin. 


Maintenance of Wage Records 


As of May 31, 1938, 36.7 million individual wage 
reports (Form SS-2a) for the first half of 1937 and 
36.6 million for the second half had been received 
in Baltimore. Data have been coded and punched 
for practically all the wage reports for the first 
half of 1937 and for 36.3 million of the reports 
received for the second half. 

As of May 31, 1938, 35.3 million of these 73.0 
million punch cards had been mechanically com- 
pared (collated) with employee master cards to 
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verify identity, and 32.2 million ' had been posted 
to individual ledger sheets. 

Approximately 1 million wage reports for the 
first reporting quarter of the calendar year 1938 
had been received in Baltimore as of May 31. 


Social Data Available From Information Filed 
in the Adjudication of Claims 


An important source of statistical data is found 
in the various forms used in the process of develop- 
ing and adjudicating claims. In order to ascer- 
tain the completeness with which the various 
items of information are returned on these forms 
and to establish the feasibility of deriving statisti- 
cal data to serve as the basis for study and analysis 
of the characteristics of the wage earners or their 
heirs or payees who file claims under the old-age 
insurance program, a special study was made of 
the death claims certified during March 1938 and 
the life claims certified during April 1938. From 
this sample study it was found that many of the 
questions are worded and answered adequately 
for statistical purposes but that other questions as 
well as the instructions for answering them need 
clarification. 

The items that were tabulated in the sample 
study included the personal or so-called social 
characteristics of the wage earners themselves, 
including occupation, sex, color, age, and number 
of children; certain facts concerning the heirs or 
payees; and last illness and funeral expenses for 
the death claims only. Experience with this 
material has led to the development of a plan to 
tabulate selected information for all the life and 
the death claims filed to date and to continue this 
tabulation perhaps on a quarterly basis. For 
death claims, a continuing tabulation may be ex- 
pected to yield significant information as to the 
age of the wage earner at death, his occupation, 
and the cause of his death, together with other 
facts important to the administration of the old- 
age insurance program. 

For life claims such a tabulation completed 
periodically may yield information as to the 
seasonal birth rate 65 years ago when birth regis- 


1 As of June 17 a total of 43.4 million earnings cards had been posted. 
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tration was not provided for except in a very few 
localities. This is one of the items available from 
claims data for which no other source of informa- 
tion has been available. 


Applications for Employee Account Numbers 


In recent months, receipts of applications for 
employee account numbers have shown substan- 
tial, though irregular, decreases. In May 1938 
only 406,745 such applications were received in 
Baltimore, a decrease of 11.9 percent from the 
previous month and the lowest number yet re- 
ceived in any one month. The cumulative total 
of applications received as of May 31 was 
39,106,321, of which the May receipts constituted 
only 1 percent. 

Alaska, with 483 applications, or 2.8 percent 
of its cumulative total, showed the highest receipts 
in May in comparison with its cumulative total. 
Following closely were Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
North Dakota, each with 2 percent of the cumula- 
tive totals. 

The regions from which the highest numbers of 
employee applications were received in May were 
Region V (Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio), with 
49,356, and Region II (New York), with 46,216. 
Region VII, comprising Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
ranked third, with a total of 45,410. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


In May 1938, 17,948 claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments were received in Washington. This is 
the smallest number received in any month 
since last November. In 1937 the number of 
claims received increased in nearly every month, 
reaching a peak in December, when 20,683 were 
received. In the early months of 1938, however, 
there was an irregular decline, until in May 13.2 
percent fewer claims were received than in the 
peak month of December 1937. 

There were 17,311 claims certified for payment 
during May. As of May 31, 1938, a total of 
164,968 claims had been received in Washington, 
of which 91.9 percent, or 151,608 claims, had been 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment. The total time required to settle 
claims, from the date of receipt in field offices of 
the Board to the date of issuance of checks to the 
claimants by the Treasury, averaged 41.1 days 
in December 1937; by May 1938 the average 
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Table 1.—Applications for employee account numbers 
received in Baltimore as of May 31, 1938 ' 


























Number of applications 
received ? 
State 
Cumulative 
through May 
May 31 

thee aiid ao an cielo igeactaietant tale 39, 106, 321 406, 745 
hi oe iahiceiickncwnsislodesnnes hee 535, 917 7, 652 
BIB. .cinnccce isacslldicthed septa x sncaSedessvciae oid 17, 413 483 
Arizona. _- aa 138, 759 2, 257 
IED adv eclkisiniphaig wae ncwaneiaieceeian monies 264, 423 4, 485 
Ea SERS ao 2, 484, 226 31, 465 
Ses 301, 242 2, 899 
SINS Rta et 651, 522 3, 565 
Re 88, 023 983 
District of Columbia___.__.._- 245, 927 2, 937 
——i(‘<GéC | aa 556, 037 6, 862 
Georgia 679, 361 8, 785 
_ eee 124, 179 59 
| EERE 125, 163 2, 302 
Te 2, 769, 879 21, 222 
ee 1, 048, 830 6, 676 
(ae > plsiepineiitad ‘ ; 495, 461 5, 458 
ape aE : 399, 904 5, 453 
Kentucky. : : m2 } 581, 323 11, 457 
Louisiana __- ORNS 516, 716 9, 989 
Maine.____ | 262, 190 2, 956 
Maryland_._- 552, 250 5, 361 
Massachusetts _ Cr : ead ‘ 1, 646, 889 7, 293 
= SSRN fics | ‘1, 833, 537 10, 946 
Minnesota 669, 872 9, 460 
Mississippi_- Sebnatueieteed ; 287, 341 5, 816 
Missouri. --__. ed sieleeeioae 1, 052, 945 14, 568 
Montana.......... ‘ | 144, 665 2, 741 
Nebraska______ iu ; ARe al 264, 606 3, 959 
Nevada.___- TD ; 37, 206 641 
New Hampshire | 168, 638 1, 565 
New Jersey _ _. 1, 444, 112 14, 571 
New Mexico. ___. SSNOEE, RIE 91, 887 | 1, 618 
_. ees Te 46, 216 
North Carolina_ - PSS ST 776, 009 | 8, 651 
North Dakota__- 88, 121 | 1, 793 
<2 aaa eS ae es ‘ edt cael 2, 344, 636 | 26, 953 
Oklahoma... pra rey 533, 205 | 6, 649 
Oregon... . = sid ave 322, 808 | 3, 588 
See --| 3, 396, 528 | 25, 181 
Rhode Island - -_- , | 282, 115 | 1, 055 
South Carolina_............ sala , | 406, 559 4, 818 
South Dakota__...........-. SKE saa 101, 692 1, 857 
Tennessee. ee ee 622, OAT ll, 477 
Texas.._._. | 1, 588, 905 23, 956 
ais is .| 144, 417 1, 482 
Vermont_____... a re 91, 536 O84 
Virginia____- EE: IRE Ys ae ai 591, 817 7, 643 
Washington Siplacdapdaleamaamaecariok ‘aie 544, 577 6, 932 
West Virginia_. weaine “ ; | 520, 077 4, 539 
Wisconsin... es 800, 558 5, 709 
Wyoming 62, 477 778 








1 The count of employee applications must not be taken as a measure of 
the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered by the old- 
age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative total of 
persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As an aid in the 
administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for other 
reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were not in 
employment covered by title II at the time their applications were made. 

? The figures for receipts are obtained by subtracting all “voids” (cards 
rejected for various reasons) from the actual number received. These 
“voids” may have been received during the current month, orin any previous 
month. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 


time required had decreased to an average of 
only 24.4 days. 

Although the number of claims received during 
1938 has shown an unexpected tendency toward 
stabilization, the rising trend in the average 
amount certified for payment has continued. 
The average amount certified in May 1938 was 


Social Security 








$46.57, an increase of 9.4 percent over the average mately the same until very recently. The average 
payment made in April, and of 71.5 percent over over the entire period since payments began is 
the average amount certified last December— $33.53 for claims at age 65 and $33.19 for death 
$27.15. As the value of individual claims rises, a claims. April was the first month in which there 
greater proportion of persons eligible for payments = was an appreciable difference in the average pay- 
may be expected to file claims. ments certified for claims at 65 and at death. 

The average payments certified for claims at In May the difference increased; the average 
age 65 and for death claims have been approxi- amount certified for payment at age 65 was 


Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number 
and average amount of claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, 












































May 1938! 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
State Number of claims Number of claims Number of claims 

Average Average Average 

amount amount amoucrt 

Received | Certified certified Received | Certified certified Received | Certified certified 
Cumulative through May 31_..........-.-..-- 164, 968 | 151, 608 $33. 35 74, 905 69, 678 $33. 53 90, 063 81, 930 $33. 19 
Total for May_........- wosncciensegne 17, 48 | 17, 311 46. 57 7, 544 7, 301 50. 27 10, 404 10, 010 43. 87 
BR iisidieirin ion cuniecnta snenéanwaaiien 307 285 27.04 70 57 36. 52 237 228 24. 67 
_ (SS siemeide winnie 2 5 37. 43 0 0 0 2 5 37.43 
| Se id cnchetnensaiplaraene 75 58 42. 26 32 17 38. 51 43 41 43. 82 
Ee Seen 105 129 29. 11 33 38 32. 88 72 91 27.53 
.— “$$ oreeee ry ee 1, 381 1, 220 45. 44 622 511 46. 50 759 709 44. 67 
SSS Se a 113 100 40. 96 42 33 53. 03 71 67 35. 01 
Connecticut ............ idénecnesosuuenes 372 372 55. 50 181 180 62. 80 191 192 48. 66 
Delaware... iojenee Re epee eee 38 38 41.46 24 25 40. 00 14 13 44. 26 
District of Columbia -olebatngeabant 92 M 42.96 40 34 49. 08 52 50 38. 80 
EE ee 178 193 34. 78 65 60 40. 47 110 133 32. 21 
 cncccmsdcmiinntimemiaseimeaaiiennl 231 235 35.15 53 69 43.49 178 166 31. 69 
Did wdiecdmndsnabaseveuescauseucnaumay ° 33 32 49. 03 13 15 27. 66 20 17 67.89 
SST viinadubedndtnnmemsnmaytaree 49 55 35. 11 23 24 30. 24 26 31 38. 88 
SEA ea ee 1, 263 1, 202 54. 69 541 539 56. 48 722 663 53. 22 
ES ee erer eee 513 459 47.93 245 237 47.41 268 222 48. 48 
Dl tiiectiedhbhacchcovcnsccesosasseanhpenen 199 214 47.26 lll 135 43. 66 88 79 53.42 
Sees o66cuitiuaibtae 183 182 39. 24 86 77 48.84 97 105 32.19 
Dl cin cdodtcneeknaasine pececensesees 268 248 34. 49 101 86 36.31 167 162 33. 53 
Louisig na. --.- -.- acindidencnasibhbubpeen 245 225 35. 37 60 63 42.93 185 162 32. 42 
Maine. --.-- visti coce aiahdbaetn ts inte baineeheleaie el 169 173 38. 31 90 87 43. 08 79 86 33. 49 
Maryland_...... peancee ceccccecccocees 256 250 42. 69 119 129 38. 51 137 121 47.15 
EEL .n4nsarvcopnoseasdtetnonneciat 872 883 50. 26 453 455 52.75 419 428 47.60 
i ES RS sencecceeanedes 747 726 51. 92 308 293 53. 91 439 433 50. 57 
a ccacccocccesees 276 261 44. 20 135 122 47.35 141 139 41.43 
Mississippi - - pencaceseonssonusnasess ys 85 25. 79 14 16 40. 50 84 69 22. 38 
aera ocenenccen> 481 487 43. 05 223 230 49. 28 258 257 37. 48 
Montana... .....-- ; : scasnsednee 73 70 43. 54 28 24 47.39 45 46 41. 53 
Nebraska... PETES se 117 107 | 36. 26 49 5A 36. 55 68 53 35. 95 
Nevada... yee : ocesuuseeseun 34 29 50. 44 16 15 50. 86 18 14 49. 99 
New Hampshire... _--- sachs aegapcontah 88 89 37. 62 40 44 35. 68 48 45 39. 52 
New Jersey. piiinhcweun tinal 608 | 615 64. 63 264 266 66. 09 349 63. 52 
New Mexico_. ‘ aqenacnesaaenda 29 | 20 33. 70 10 s 33. 04 19 12 34.14 
New York... : . Juvesecsnandient 2, 237 2, 195 53. 93 O47 939 56. 62 1, 290 1, 256 51.91 
North Carolina. _--. sccessbeesecanduwetinnn 300 319 24. 93 78 73 30. 76 222 23. 20 
ET Ms 006 cccccecsccucatactacenest 23 16 40. 60 8 ~ 66. 54 15 8 14. 66 
ES FE " ; 1,121 1, 084 | 50. 99 510 508 52. 66 611 576 49. 52 
Oklahoma. 169 | 164 40. 49 58 59 43. 73 lll 105 38. 66 
Oregon... .- cain penaaedinie’ ssasatt ese 225 | 205 40. 52 97 79 39. 69 128 126 41.04 
sn cingnilibwhedases iia ‘ 1, 582 1, 557 52. 80 7il 704 55. 70 71 853 50. 40 
Rhode Island. ‘ eteeeoccccecasasess 138 133 48.97 61 58 58. 39 77 75 41. 68 
South Carolina. . ; scabeinhes 173 152 24. 87 46 32 24. 33 127 120 25. 02 
South Dakota... ee ee 42 39 38.77 13 ll 50. 63 29 28 34.11 
Tennessee... . : sescawe 275 273 28. 96 73 75 37. 02 202 198 25. 91 
, eee eee ee 694 641 32. 31 204 220 31. 88 490 421 32. 54 
Utah_... 61 58 | 50. 98 22 19 60. 38 39 39 46. 40 
Vermont... .-- wnaa , 51 44 35. 97 20 18 43. 21 31 26 30. 96 
sss . bceunaeh 281 2u4 39. 05 102 82 55. 96 179 212 32. 51 
Washington bin amielaaaai 417 344 39. 99 227 179 42.09 190 165 37.72 
West Virginia__. svaieiniediek 280 274 37. 23 97 103 35. 10 183 171 38. 52 
Wisconsin... . . $cnns whee 347 350 54.11 167 177 55. 16 180 173 53. 04 
Wyoming... sa vhGisisiauaaedila 21 27 47.10 Q 14 48. 41 12 13 45. 69 
is aacticnacknasécicenéar nace 16 ll 38. 57 0 0 0 16 ll 38. 57 


























; ! All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 34 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable before 
an. 1, 1942. 
? Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Adwinistrative Division. 
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$50.27 and for payment at death was $43.87. 
Comparison of these two averages with the figures 
for April shows a rise of 10.2 percent in payments 
at age 65 and 8.8 percent in payments at death. 


Recent Applicants for Employee Account 
Numbers 


Distribution by age, sex, and color of the per- 
sons whose applications for employee accourt 
numbers were added to the Baltimore files in 
May show but small differences from the corre- 
sponding distributions of the applicants in the first 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of 
applicants for employee account numbers, for the 




















periods January-March, April, and May, 1938 
Applicants for account numbers 
Sex and color 
— April May 
i 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
ESE ee as 68.3 66.0 66.3 
i ewumun 31.7 34.0 33.7 
ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NSS a ae a 84.0 85.4 84.9 
SE a ae 14.8 12.8 13.6 
SR Sa ea 1.2 1.8 1.5 














quarter of this year or during April. The differ- 
ences previously noted by comparison with the 
11-million sample are therefore still conspicuous.' 


1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 52-54. 


Thus, the proportion of women among current 
applicants is considerably above the proportion in 
the 11-million sample of early applicants for 
account numbers, as is the proportion of Negroes. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of 
applicants for employee account numbers, for the 
periods January-March, April, and May, 1938 























Applicants for account numbers 
Male Female 
Age group (years) 
an | | aa oe tT 
ary- P ay | ary- pril | May 
March March 
UR Stcctcint 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
eae 16.7 14.8 18.9 19.5 18.8 21.9 
OO) SS 17.6 18.2 17.5 22.3 23.9 21.6 
«MER RRRE REESE: 21.8 23.3 20.9 26.8 26.8 25.9 
Se 16.7 16.7 14.9 16.5 16.3 15.7 
ee eee 13.9 13.6 12.0 9.6 9.1 9.2 
eee 8.7 8.7 7.8 4.3 4.0 3.9 
| EE 4.6 4.7 8.0 1.0 1.0 1.8 

















Although the differences in age distribution of 
the May applicants are small in comparison with 
the January-March and the April applicants, the 
proportions of persons under 20 years of age and 
those 65 years or over have increased sli, htly over 
the proportions in the previous months of 1938. 
This is true for both male and female applicants. 
It indicates that applications are coming more and 
more from younger workers just entering the 
labor market, and from older workers who are 
ineligible for old-age benefits but who wish social 
security account numbers for other reasons. 


Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for employee account numbers, by age, sex, and color, United States summary, 






































May 1938 ' 
Male applicants Female applicants 
Age group (years) 
Total White Negro Other Total White Negro Other 
GARTERS “RS a 301, 122 252, 223 43, 903 4, 996 152, 872 132, 809 18, 129 1, 934 
Ed odin cl er ccasnaecadoncntasanamsbmed 56, 852 49, 151 7, 233 468 33, 323 30, 970 2, 095 258 
i ie rin nce bephebbbiancmeennauee 52, 628 42,7! 9, 225 701 32, 986 28, 805 3, 706 475 
el os ok enh cubencbeneennanee 62, 705 49, 205 11, 949 1, 461 39, 401 32, 822 6, 112 467 
Ce oe seninbnininne’ 44, 758 36, 416 7, 354 988 23, 879 19, 971 3, 649 259 
I Wi ete Sale El tincscaccasnageecoeebaneseds 35, 874 30, 789 4, 407 678 14, 060 12, 212 1, 608 150 
55-64__.- 23, 304 20, 759 2, 168 377 5, 900 5, 261 554 55 
TT en nc ewten moe 24, 169 22, 677 1, 190 302 2, 690 2, 247 175 268 
Unknown...--..-- pial 832 434 377 21 633 521 110 2 
» 











1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in May of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 


with the figures for applications received. 
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Table 6.—Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by age and color and by States, and total 
number of male and female applicants by States, May 1938 ' 









































Number of male applicants 
siane 
male an 
State female Total Color Age group (years) 
‘ents | Sppli 
cants . Under 65and| Un- 
White | Negro | Other 20 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 over | known 
SESE Ere ee 453,994 | 301,122 | 252,223 | 43,903 | 4,996 | 56,852 | 52,628 | 62,705 | 44,758 | 35,874 | 23,304 | 24, 169 832 
indcipcckcsancstencesseesneenee 9, 397 6, 967 4,209 | 2,726 32 | 1,376 1,172 | 2,252 969 651 383, 136 23 
GEE ER ERE Sn 327 . ae | ee 35 13 62 58 48 37 ag eas 
ST ite ntigGngiibnhentddeedebaial 3, 427 2, 527 2, 201 80 402 461 579 447 373 214 42 9 
tid anh niceties deb teipmne aulaeniieial 5, 800 4, 250 3, 081 1, 168 1 706 926 1, 085 615 462 240 214 2 
 crindgcccdnaictinwnnbatipemaaseiin 34, 412 20, 517 18, 689 1,042 992 233 | 4,608 3, 121 1, 884 781 34 
| NR RA TET ie Se 3, 588 384 2, 32 4 477 472 560 276 162 gg aes et 
0 =e ee 6, 782 4, 457 4, 236 196 25 938 687 755 713 585 443 310 26 
LEER LETTS IED satin 122 74 60 | | eRe 15 14 13 15 6 3 3 
District of Columbia... ................ 3, 577 2, 355 1,177 1, 166 12 436 461 645 399 263 104 42 5 
tht beuinétdsthoniicbedtinaenianieal 9, 070 6,045 3,787 | 2,247 ll 1, 261 1, 167 1,313 $64 588 326 480 46 
11, 781 8, 395 4,509 | 3,867 19 1, 862 1,919 | 2,118 1,112 726 338 242 78 
615 101 513 7 103 123 54 33 Oe ceteaeail 
2, 182 1, 642 1, 629 2 ll 283 346 386 252 202 133 SESE 
nt nines dine acta en kimi 29, 174 18, 377 16, 826 1, 483 68 | 3,230] 2,379 800 | 2,541 | 2,063) 1,219) 4,128 17 
Ss: dita ickiniengaghicbhaaasabawalan 12, 042 7, 575 7,019 8| 1,606] 1,161] 1,337] 1,057} 1,070 903 438 3 
A AE See 5, 467 3, 562 3, 510 45 7 712 787 553 417 277 91 1 
IS RS Biel 4, 750 2, 969 2, 792 173 656 567 412 347 219 tk AeA 
| aaa REF 12, 761 9, 204 7,891 | 1,103 210 | 1,740] 1,951] 2,039] 1,372] 1,056 710 320 16 
Louisiana. . ..-- BR OTS: 10, 009 7,094 4, 430 2, 647 17 1, 285 1, 481 1, 781 1, 102 819 147 24 
ain cnn i thse nenceiadyigde timated 4, 064 2, 486 2, 463 20 482 455 372 347 231 152 3 
CO shwnaceniaatied 7,079 4, 234 3, 083 1, 129 22 889 762 847 627 445 319 337 8 
Se 13, 500 7, 615 7, 353 244 18 | 2,032 1, 355 1,499 953 507 84 
Si incctiiccaadnaneegiiadiil 15,475 | 10, 459 8,874 | 1,141 444| 2.348] 1,238 | 1,698| 1,530] 1,508] 1,098] 1,028 11 
ER ES FSS 9, q 6, 379 iO 180 998 | 1,136 , 271 901 621 756 2 
M ee Srapnchstieien chen thapehalinnsigendvaiapddlaemtanaeill 6, 058 4, 2, 364 2, 282 17 1,088 1, 421 710 456 223 20 
eae Eh 8 16, 748 11, 862 10, 008 1, 841 13 1, 720 1,913 | 2, 1, 744 1, 516 845 | 1,629 10 
i ctinttiiniiatehoicanwbtdinnnae 3, 2, 820 2, 572 1 237 528 616 5 522 | i za | ese 
a a andeaeenanieianle 3, 105 2, 267 2, 186 4l 40 381 414 452 295 287 184 , teat 
i indidnaint abichimiatal mii 637 466 451 6 y 40 74 81 SS) = 2° ee 
PE EID ocnccicneodbdcniincninil 2, 434 1,470 1, 466 7 ee 342 207 219 198 169 175 157 3 
I oii recnitc gence eiamaebgnsediontn 5, 680 3, 817 3, 278 528 ll 599 526 642 661 651 480 257 1 
@ SSR RE °° 2, 352 , 780 1, 707 46 7 288 363 481 312 219 O4 19 + 
New York._.....__. cee OOS 58,268 | 36,533 | 32,696 | 3,395 442 | 6,598 | 5,133 | 7,238] 6,177] 4,726| 3,261 | 3,360 40 
North Carolina_......................--| 10, 487 7, 552 4,914 | 2,628 10| 1,772] 1,809} 1,902] 1,008 629 297 103 32 
ER ee se 1, 20 924 | eee 4 140 244 228 112 96 72 alist 
Eee eee 33, 972 22, 611 19, 510 2, 225 876 3, 367 2, 924 3,276 | 2,772) 2,526| 2,015 5,710 21 
SRE RE es TFA 6, 946 4, 835 4, 147 460 228 944 1, 110 1, 154 713 507 315 88 4 
ER SS SS TES 3, 896 2,618 2, 568 5 45 311 458 572 447 410 265 128 27 
oo acre nid, scat aed Ganeieiin 6, 098 3, 784 3, 467 312 5 76 663 638 304 542 503 252 6 
i nicundcindmensedwnamiinaal 2, 243 1, 312 1, 285 23 4 413 200 210 176 139 94 79 1 
ee eae 5,777 4, 203 1,971 2, 220 12 973 1,117 992 490 310 168 100 53 
oft SSO 1,070 757 726 1 30 134 167 181 116 99 53 » g Tee 
_ se a ee 8, 504 5, 965 4, 593 1, 353 19 1,050 1, 234 1, 483 958 704 399 117 20 
TL cbddidicsienceoceianhiebankaiicnl 24, 973 16, 801 14, 086 2, 704 ll 4, 181 3, 377 3, 953 2, 563 1, 456 970 178 123 
0 enna 1, 454 987 960 10 17 226 213 2 131 117 81 gg 
, IR, ETE RIE a8 «2. 1, 523 1, 080 1,075 1 217 191 209 171 133 92 62 5 
. 0 re ees! 10, 231 6, 672 4, 335 2, 335 2 1, 559 1, 530 1, 614 883 619 302 128 37 
| 3S SS <> 6, 494 4, 445 4, 260 120 564 634 654 600 400 773 8 
| , SPR 6, 420 4,813 4, 464 346 3 1, 227 1,052 943 609 472 326 169 15 
PE ce tcccurntarcinteeniarmarticee : onal 7, 464 4, 649 4, 585 39 25 O84 954 893 693 641 409 70 5 
| ES ea ae 1,003 755 748 2 5 141 165 181 117 $2 50 9 hivstuva- 









































1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in May of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 
with the figures for the applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Table 7.—Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by age and color and by States, May 1938! 



























































Number of female applicants 
Color Age group (years) 
State Total 
appli- ee 
cants ee “ Under 65 and Un- 
White Negro Other 20 _ 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 ouae bnenel 

Eat pane a 152,872 | 132,809 18, 129 1,934 33, 323 32, 986 39, 401 23, 879 14, 060 5, 900 2, 690 633 
Alabama 2, 430 1,617 807 6 473 441 885 379 159 69 16 s 
Alas' 58 |} ae 7 14 14 13 1 ane: 
Arizona... 900 824 67 9 185 189 229 154 91 45 eR 
Arkansas 1, 550 1, 234 |) ee 332 417 443 199 98 38 _ 9 PR 
California. 13, 895 13, 276 426 193 1, 760 3, 049 4, 096 2, 509 1, 645 692 125 19 
Colorado , 204 1, 173 27 4 317 289 275 1 115 45 1 
a agg 2, 325 2, 237 87 1 628 523 569 345 178 64 17 1 
48 31 Oo a ae 14 10 | 14 5 3 + EE, RS 
District o of Columbia.. 1, 222 721 500 1 213 303 | 374 207 35 3 1 
i a 3, 025 2, 043 978 4 562 628 924 508 241 99 48 15 
Te i aki me ea 3, 386 2, 250 1, 131 5 869 821 984 464 155 60 19 14 
i aT 201 _) St 144 45 63 54 26 10 i) SEES waa 
aa 540 536 3 1 162 113 | 116 65 51 31 | io 
 ciiciacbmiinniencouweae 10, 797 9, 997 778 22 2, 902 2, 203 2,544; 1,594 889 323 330 12 
a 4, 467 4, 087 378 2 1, 204 852 | 1,004 | 677 467 222 40 1 
laa 1, 905 1, 876 ) Saari 490 | 413 | 253 162 | 90 8 1 
| a See 1, 781 1, 617 159 5 423 438 411 | 241 154 96 a 
2 ae 3, 557 3, 062 427 68 87 749 896 | 547 324 134 29 vig 
i (TE 2,915 2, 037 876 2 615 591 755 488 293 150 16 7 
ee 1, 578 1, 573 SEEN tet 351 385 | 361 218 149 97 OF Recccad baee 
2, 845 1, 954 eal 692 529 717 446 297 113 49 2 
5, 885 5, 531 88 266 1, 508 1, 149 1, 396 737 453 184 7 82 
5,016 4, 313 525 178 1, 119 1, 162 1, 170 826 438 190 106 5 
2, 976 2, 46 66 791 632 428 311 150 59 2 
1, 395 1,014 376 5 268 359 401 193 116 50 7 1 
4, 886 4, 379 es 971 928 1, 228 814 525 202 217 1 

780 717 3 60 146 205 161 125 7 42 4 

838 817 17 4 188 192 185 118 86 40 29 
171 ee 1 16 42 | | 8 13 ‘ 
964 : SRE. 1 279 188 | 213 137 | 103 30 Sete: 
1, 863 1, 667 195 1 517 351 456 278 | 172 64 23 2 

572 9 3 132 149 174 82 | 24 10 1 
> ae 21, 735 19, 417 2, 015 303 4, 797 4, 186 5, 380 3, 672 2, 084 844 381 391 

North Carolina............_.- 935 393 | 737 695 790 38 212 71 43 
North Dakota_............__- 356 eS 2 103 122 66 35 16 12 2 scale 
oo LR 11, 361 9, 103 1, 792 466 1,818 2, 152 2, 896 2, 089 1, 347 632 420 7 
Re eae 2,111 1, 939 132 40 464 72 552 321 199 91 10 2 
ae 1, 278 1, 261 8 9 149 353 383 212 126 41 10 4 

Pemmsyivaiia................- 2,314 2, 124 _ ) ee 559 497 | 575 359 203 92 | 29 
Rhode Island _-...........---- 931 919 ll 1 272 198 249 128 59 14 8 3 
1, 574 1,051 520 3 458 385 416 | 190 80 27 8 10 

313 | | SESS 25 82 88 | 64 | 31 35 12 1 
2, 629 | 1, 830 795 4 553 648 | 755 392 191 73 13 4 
8,172| 7,081 1, 087 4 2, 026 1,925 | 2,282 1, 164 558 197 13 7 
467 | 465 _) ae 110 114 108 | 58 51 24 | 
443 | tf EE SESS 101 O4 100 | 66 | 54 23 RE: 
3,559 | 2,314 1, 244 1 759 745 990 | 578 | 301 112 | 50 24 
2,049 2,019 19 11 304 528 563 300 | 211 86 | 57 | i 
1, 607 | , 527 79 1 308 401 423 242 | 157 62 | 13 | 1 

2815 | 2,787 | 23 5 812 718 | 599 | 346 236 94 | 10 | 

248 | 246 BE Rivecacecsn 45 52 | 62 | 44 | 31 9 3 ot 


























This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in May of this year; therefore, the count does not agree 
with the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


The end of June 1938 marked the completion of 
the first full fiscal year of operation of the old-age 
reserve account and the completion of the second 
fiscal year of operation of the unemployment trust 
fund. The old-age reserve account had mounted 
steadily and its investments had reached $662.3 
million by June 30. By this same date the invest- 
ments of the unemployment trust fund amounted 
to $872 million. 


Shortly after the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act became effective, all procedures neces- 
sary for the receipt, investment, and disbursement 
of funds were put into operation, and the results 
of these procedures can be examined now in the 
tables showing the financial operations of the two 
social security reserves. Although data with re- 
spect to these reserves have been available for 
some months, there is still some uncertainty in the 
public mind as to just how these reserves are oper- 
ated. Some of the confusion arises from the fact 
that it is difficult for the general reader to observe 
the time relationships in the flow of funds and to 
understand the interrelation of the various pro- 
cedures. 

To explain some of these relationships, it is 
helpful to arrange them in a somewhat artificial 
sequence and to divide the operations reflected in 
the accompanying tables into different steps. Not 
all these steps are separate in time; in some cases 
they are contemporaneous parts of one general 
procedure. For the purpose of analysis they can 
be considered as separate steps, however, and the 
brief description presented below is outlined on 
this basis. It is evident from this description that 
the broad features of the two reserves involve 
somewhat comparable processes—that is, the in- 
flow of funds, their investment in special Treasury 
obligations, and their subsequent outflow, as de- 
scribed below. . 

There has been comparatively little discussion 
of the technicalities of the unemployment trust 
fund, probably because this fund is not expected 
to be as large in the future as is the old-age reserve 
account. For this reason, the present discussion 
deals mainly with the financing of old-age insur- 
ance, although some of the procedures are similar 
to those used in the operation of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


How the Old-Age Reserve System Works 


The Treasury operations in connection with the 
old-age reserve account may be divided into seven 
steps or phases which can be outlined as follows: 

1. Collection of pay-roll taxes under title VIII. 

2. Appropriation by Congress to the reserve 
account. 

3. Transfer of funds from the appropriation to 
the reserve account. 

4. Payments from the reserve account to bene- 
ficiaries. 

5. Investment of funds held by the reserve 
account. 

6. Receipt by the Treasury of funds invested—- 
unless obligations are purchased in the open 
market. 

7. Receipt of interest by the reserve account. 

Taxes collected under title VII1 are paid into 
the United States Treasury as internal revenue 
collections and become part of the general receipts 
of the Treasury. They are not earmarked and are 
available for expenditure in the same manner as 
other general receipts. The cumulative amount 
of taxes collected through May 31, 1938, as shown 
in table 2, was $704.4 million. Collections during 
the month of May were $97 million, which is con- 
siderably more than the amount recorded during 
any previous month. This increase resulted from 
the shift from monthly to quarterly collections and, 
for the most part, represents taxes paid on covered 
pay rolls for the first quarter of the calendar year 
1938. Collections during June were much smaller 
than those in May. 

The second step is the appropriation by Congress 
to the old-age reserve account—an appropriation 
which comes out of general receipts. The appro- 
priation for each fiscal year precedes the collection 
of taxes for that year and is based on Treasury 
estimates of “an amount sufficient as an annual 
premium to provide for payments required” under 
title II of the act. This title provides a scale of 
benefit payments based on recorded earnings of 
covered workers. The size of the appropriation 
is thus linked indirectly to the wages which are 
taxed under title VIII, but it is not directly related 
to the amount of taxes received during any given 
period. It may be greater or less. In fact, the 
obligation for making these appropriations would 
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exist even if tax collections under title VIII should 
cease. It has been assumed, however, that an 
appropriation equivalent to the amount of these 
taxes minus a small percentage for administration 
would approximate the “annual premium’’ neces- 
sary to finance later benefits. The appropriations 
made to date have been based on estimates of such 
tax collections. 

Table 1 shows that Congress appropriated to 
the old-age reserve account $265 million for the 
second half of the fiscal year 1936-37 and $500 
million for 1937-38. The sum of $360 million has 
been appropriated for the fiscal year 1938-39. 
The fact that tax collections during the fiscal year 
1937-38 have fallen below the estimates has led 
to a carry-over of $113 million from the appro- 
priation for this year as an addition to the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1938-39. Table 1 
shows the appropriation balance which was avail- 
able on the first of each month since January 1937. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1937-38 it amounted 
to $113 million. 

The third step, which is reflected in table 1, 
is the transfer of funds from the appropriation to 
the old-age reserve account. This accounting 
transfer is not effected in a single transfer of the 
entire appropriation, but is accomplished in install- 
ments spread more or less evenly over the year. 
These transfers, rather than the appropriations, 
constitute the accounting inflow of funds to the 


reserve account and appear as expenditures in the 
current statements of the Treasury. As far 
as the budget of the Treasury is concerned, 
these transfers are actual expenditures similar 
to those resulting from the purchase of supplies 
and the payment of wages to Government 


employees. So long as such transfers are approxi- 
mately equal to tax collections under title VIII, 
the balance, whether surplus or deficit, between 
all other Federal receipts and expenditures is not 
affected. 

A review of the situation to date shows that 
total transfers as of June 30 were $652 million 
out of a total of $765 million appropriated for the 
2 fiscal years as described above. Expenditures 
for administering the old-age insurance program 
should be added to these transfers for purposes 
of comparison with tax collections under title 
VIII. If proper allowance is made for the time 
element and for administrative expenses, tax re- 
ceipts and transfers to the account will parallel 
each other for the most part. The small transfers 
during May and June as compared with those of 
previous months are a result of the fact that total 
transfers during the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year reduced the appropriation balance to nearly 
$115 million, the amount to be carried over to the 
following fiscal year. 

The fourth step is the payment of benefits from 
the reserve account. Lump-sum claims are al- 





Table 1.—Old-age reserve account 











3-percent Deposits ” 
Appropriation Po panna Interest re- special with disburs- Benefit pa wi a 
Month balance on first aie on ceived by Treasury ing officer rments | officer at en 4 
of month ! pr ads account notes for benefit pay wrote 
eccoun acquired payments 
1937 
January... Seana -| $265, 000, 000. 00 | $45, 000,000 |............... ff ere $0. 00 $0. 00 
February - - 220, 000, 000.00 | 45, 100,000 |........... Le. 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 . 00 100, 000. 00 
i. sic ialinbhnnenteonamie 174, 900, 000.00 | 45,000,000 |.............. CE Bi ccccbanstenes 00 100, 000. 00 
—_ PE ittavitetdbkwatttntncectetéooosonncecass 129, 900, 000.00 | 45,000,000 |............... 45, 000, 000 | . 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
EEE SSS = 2 ys Se aS ee 84, 900,000.00 | 45,000,000 |......_. ED Bsewcccncesecds 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
Ee aeavcetaddtL canscotscnsdeseoctoncouns 39, 900, 000.00 | 39, 900, 000 |2$2, 261,810.97 | 42, 100, 000 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
a mimmnmnnban 500, 000, 000.00 | 42, 000, 000 Q 41, 000, 000 | ? 1, 061, 810. 97 46, 357.05 | 1, 088, 484. 57 
aise ilte in cpiencnoscanscecasenns 458, 000, 000.00 | 41, 000,000 }......2-......- 41, 000, 000 |..........---- 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
ER EE ae 417, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 }.............-- S| =e 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
eh sl op onakdecaucecncewnwesecon 376, 000, 000.00 | 41,000,000 |........-..-. A eee 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
EE a a 335, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 |...........___. 41, 000, 000 |. ining 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
AOS SS EIS 294, 000, 000.00 | 43,000,000 |...............] 41,000,000 | 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145, 335. 32 
1938 
A SEE EES ee a 251, 000, 000.00 | 41,000,000 |..............- 1) 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
— Ss SS a eae 210, 000, 000. 00 BED Iececcccccccccen 8, ae 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
TEC RL ENR aa aa 169, 000,000.00 | 43,000,000 |............-.. 41,000,000 | 2,000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2, 225, 981. 74 
a i amacus 126, 000,000.00 | 10,800,000 |............... 10, 800, 000 4 —23. 35 841,022.47 | 1, 384, 935. 92 
EEE SESE TTS SE ee ee 115, 200, 023. 35 | SETS 0 | 3 2, 199, 921. 36 823, 297.05 | 2,761, 560. 23 
Cumulative to May 31...................---- 113, 000, 101. 99 | 652,000,000 | 2, 261,810.97 | 646,900,000 | 7,361, 708.98 | 4,600, 148.75 | 2,761, 560. 23 


























1 On books nt my 4 and Warrants Division of the Treasury Depart 


ropriation 


ment. $265,000,000 was yi ate oe se to the old-age reserve account for the fiscal 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38. See footnote 3 for an Soolonsios of additions to ap 


1936-37 
1 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance une July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


Co 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 


cer. 
ns of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted and transferred to appropriation. 
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ready being paid, and a part of the reserve account in table 1. The amount paid to beneficiaries 
is set aside as a cash balance with the disbursing during the month of May was $823,000. Pay- 
officer of the Treasury to meet these payments. ments in June were slightly larger than those in 
Benefit payments do not appear as expendi- May, and the funds held by the disbursing officer 
tures of the Treasury but are drawn directly from _ at the end of June amounted to nearly $2 million. 
the reserve account. Cumulative benefit pay- The fifth step is the investment of funds which 
ments through May 31 were $4.6 million, asshown _ have been transferred to the reserve account. The 


Table 2.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts ! 


[In thousands of dollars] 



































Internal revenue collection districts in— Total roan Total 
ota y y ota. - 0 
: Under title | Under title . Under title | Under title Under title | Under title 
titles Vir | U"¢ titles VIII titles ViII 
and IX VIII? Ix! and LX VIII? Ix; end IX VIII 1 Ix; 

BE FI inc inte dnicnttc ing $256, 181.2 | $198, 341.3 | $57, 839.9 | $595, 533.2 | $506,102.8 | $89, 430.4 | $851, 714.4 | $704,444.2 | $147,270.3 
tii oii ccempieade vemanaaenabaelae 1, 648. 1 1, 420.3 227.8 4,110.2 3,615.9 494.3 5, 758.3 5, 036. 2 722.1 
Pi dithiccnnascdakatanhnatemnhemn 412.7 366. 8 46.0 972.6 885. 6 87.0 1, 385.3 1, 252.3 133. 0 
SEBS 4 a 885. 6 508. 8 376.8 1, 654. 4 1, 364. 3 290. 1 2, 540. 0 1,873.1 666. 9 
California (2 districts)....................... 13, 310. 0 11, 423. 0 1, 887.0 34, 475.8 30, 770. 0 3, 705. 8 47, 785.9 42, 193.0 5, 592.9 
elem RRR A 3 La ae 1, 283. 8 1, 108.8 175.0 3, 474.0 3, 108. 0 366. 0 4, 757.8 4, 216.8 540.9 
SLL AS c ccmsndinnnatekedaammedae ii 4, 797.4 4, 103. 1 694. 3 11, 413. 2 9, 984. 4 1, 428.7 16, 210. 5 14, 087.5 2, 123.0 

Tc iidinctécnsnasencesebicanieinel 1, 598. 7 1, 129.8 468. 9 3, 401.7 2, 835. 8 565. 9 5, 000. 5 3, 965. 6 1,034.9 
NDT Kudicctuactanninicvanusdincunrnee 2, 360. 9 1, 398.0 962. 9 3, 985. 6 3, 253.8 731.8 6, 346. 6 4,651.8 1, 604.8 
ESE EIR ee cng KT ee! 3, 429.3 1,975.2 1, 454. 2 5, 903. 5 4, 644.2 1, 259.3 9, 332. 8 6, 619. 3 2, 713. 5 
EE EL I SS Pa 702. 3 381.3 321.0 1, 195. 6 967.9 227.7 1,897.9 1, 349. 2 548.7 

SN caaidighe hie Dict 3k Misch asc ncaa otc anid 391.5 340. 5 51.0 1, 053. 2 954. 9 98.3 1, 444.8 1, 295. 4 149. 4 
TO ERTS $2, 204.7 | 18,976.2 13, 318. 5 60, 837. 4 47, 733. 5 13, 103. 9 93, 132. 1 66, 709. 6 26, 422. 4 
Tine 62d indi adabeteiseciensenn 4,151.9 | 3,632.6 519.3 9, 969. 4 8, 881.6 1, 087.8 14, 121.3 12, 514.3 1,607.1 
OS OEM A ae She hho: 1, 954. 4 | 1, 644.8 309. 5 4, 967. 4 4, 474.9 492.5 6, 921.8 6, 119.7 802. 1 
eB Sec ce 1, 740. 5 932. 9 807. 6 3, 166.3 2, 409. 5 756. 8 4, 906. 8 3, 342.4 1, 564.4 
Kentucky.. e 1,822.2/ 1,449.2 373.1 4, 546.9 3, 860. 0 687.0 6, 369. 2 5, 309. 2 1, 060. 0 
Louisiana... __- 5 inochi aiasgiaoea lene 1, 591.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 4, 119.7 3, 661.9 457.8 5, 711.6 5, 028.3 683. 3 
a eae 889. 8 785. 7 104. 1 2, 325. 3 2, 083. 4 242.0 3, 215. 2 2, 869. 1 346.0 
Maryland (including District of Columbia). 4,170.7} 3,421.8 748.9 10, 306. 9 8, 774.6 1, 532.3 14, 477.6 12, 196. 4 2, 281.2 
M Eb siiiditiiadummtniainmiodalicimaiaiaiian 10,919.2 | 9,355.6 1, 563.7 25, 937. 3 22, 797.7 3, 139.6 36, 856. 5 32, 153. 3 4, 703. 2 
i a 14, 114.4 12, 352. 6 1, 761.9 36, 834. 4 32, 929. 7 3, 904. 7 50, 948.9 45, 282.3 5, 666. 6 
Pixs i2.;é25-cenccinesnadedeontauts 3, 702. 5 | 789.7 9129} 8941.1 7,565.5 | 1,375.6] 126436] 10,355.2 2, 288. 5 
i SERRE SEs Hine 479. 3 | 426. 5 52.9 1, 340. 6 1, 219. 2 121.4 1,819.9 1, 645.6 174.3 
i EET: 9,403.9 | 5, 355.6 4, 048.3 17, 150.9 13, 083. 5 4, 067. 4 26, 554. 8 18, 439. 2 8, 115.6 
ISS ctr kits bev secnindcvtia- desea 570. 5 | 327.7 242.7 1, 138.6 945. 6 193.0 1,709. 1 1, 273.3 435.8 
SCS 2a) | 1, 663.6 | 855. 5 808. 1 3, 162.6 2, 394. 0 768. 6 4, 826. 2 3, 249. 5 1, 576.7 
iE cniind intnnccnanidnsGaseeaaiel 409. 8 286. 6 123. 2 693. 1 582. 5 110. 5 1, 102.8 869. 1 233.7 
New Hampshire _. ER aa FR 631.3 566. 3 65.0 1, 476.7 1, 338. 9 137.8 2, 108.0 1, 905. 2 202. 8 
New Jersey (2 districts)..................... | 7,582.3 6, 475. 1 1, 107.3 20, 732. 6 18, 409. 1 2, 323. 4 28, 314.9 24, 884. 2 3, 430.7 
tore: 215.3 196. 6 18.8 583. 8 540. 1 43.7 799. 1 736. 6 62.5 
New York (6 districts)...................... | §6,470.8 43, 216. 1 13, 254.7 | 133,676.5 | 107, 218.7 26,457.8 | 190,147.3 | 150, 434.8 39, 712. 5 
EEG BR RS: 2, 649. 6 2, 281.2 368. 4 6, 521.3 5, 800.9 720.3 9, 170.8 8, 082. 1 1, 088.7 
RES sree 276.3 | 166. 5 109.9 499. 0 437.9 61.1 775.3 604. 4 170.9 
Ohio (4 districts) ; RY ISP | 16,615.5 14, 362. 0 2, 253. 5 39, 770. 9 35, 104. 6 4, 666. 2 56, 386. 3 49, 466.7 6, 919.7 
Oklahoma... _- cig dehebaceandtecgseadiatald | 2,157.3 1, 783.7 | 373.6 5, 603. 2 5, 013. 2 590. 0 7, 760. 5 6, 796. 9 963. 6 

re Mensa annsnasdi anna tdiowil | 1,402.6 1, 194.0 | 208. 5 3, 655. 5 3, 268. 4 387. 2 5, 058. 1 4, 462. 4 595.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)................__. | 23, 455.2 20,407.2 | 3,048.0 57, 417.0 50, 931.8 6, 485. 3 80, 872.3 71, 339. 0 9, 533. 3 
| EP Siento | 1, 722.9 1, 474.5 | 248.4 3, 842. 6 3, 809. 4 33. 2 5, 565.5 5, 283.9 281.6 
MEINE, ic inccénscencuccccuacsehasect 2 TEE 933. 3 | 113.3 2. 738.1 2, 554.8 183. 2 3, 784.7 3, 488. 1 296. 5 
RSE an A bie 218.3 192.8 25. 4 545.0 537.1 7.8 763. 2 730. 0 33.3 
i ie | 2. 103. 5 1,770.4 | 333. 1 5, 180. 1 4,519.7 660.5| 7,283.6] 6,200.1 993. 5 
Texas (2 districts). sevduioncedincndl  , SO: Oar 605. 8 13, 744. 5 12, 307.0 1, 437. 4 18, 623.2 | 16, 580.0 2, 043. 3 
_ SRR RRR eR 35 543.0 | 463.0 | 80. 1 1, 350. 2 1, 218.3 131.9 1, 893. 2 1, 681. 2 212.0 
Vermont...____. ukiwbclehin gebickdc ee me 385. 2 | 337.6 | 47.6 | 949. 1 844. 2 104.9 1, 334. 2 1, 181.8 152.5 
| TE sdnihnatateas 2,149.9] 1,754.4 | 395.6} 5,421.9 4, 784. 0 637.9 7, 571.8 6, 538. 3 1, 033. 5 
Washington (including Alaska)......_.____. | 3,856.6) 2,105.5 | 1,751.0 7, 202.5 5, 967. 5 1, 325. 1 11, 149. 1 8, 073.0 3, 076. 1 
Be cintsonscenccenandinizesn arial 2,049.9 1,830.0 | 219.9 5,080.7 | 4,562.1 518. 6 7, 130.6 6, 392. 1 738. 4 
i... Seon <y. |} 4,777.0] 4,287.3 | 509.7} 11,815.5 | 10, 681.9 1,133.6 | 16,592.5} 14,9492] * 1,643.3 
We ininid ec aceditenactkcdeetaas nie 293. 5 176.0 | 117.5 558.8 471.4 87.4 852.3 647. 4 204. 9 














' These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different 

from the tax figures shown in table 3, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made in the respec- 

tive internal revenue collection districts in the respective States, which have been covered into the U. 8. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district 

does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

an . ee bed pee | toemployment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employer and employee. 

+ “Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for em loyment as deftned in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by em- 
Ployersonly. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State pepe ee funds in States having unem- 
ployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. During part of the period to w these apply, employers were 
not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Secretary of the Treasury is required to invest 
those portions of the reserve not required for 
current benefit payments in interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States or in obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States. Such investments may be in 
regular publicly offered obligations or in special 
obligations issued exclusively to the account which 
are not offered to the general public. Invest- 
ments for the account may be made only in such 
obligations as will yield not less than 3 percent 
per annum. The invested portion of the old- 


age reserve at the present time is in a special series 
of Treasury notes, called the old-age reserve ac- 
count series. These mature in 1941 and 1942, at 
which times the funds will be reinvested. As of 
June 30 such notes totaled $662.3 million. 

The choice between investment in regular or in 
special obligations will depend on various factors, 
such as the yield possible at prevailing market 
prices for outstanding securities. In recent months 
there have been no regular outstanding obligations 
legally available for investment, because the yield 
on such obligations at current prices has been 





Table 3.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt 


{In millions of dollars} 





Amount of and changes in public debt 
Receipts of the Fed- | Expenditures ? of the Federal 









































eral Government Government Montbl = 
y changes (+) or (—) in 
Amount of public debt publie debt 
Under the So- 
cial Security Excess yon ay ee 
Act receipts|General 
Year and month (+) or fund 
Taxes expen- ance Exclu- Exclu- 
Total, a All mete All = sive of sive of 
all 9sicial Se-| other | T°! | states | 77825 other Total | social | Old- |Unem-| Tot! | social | oig. |Unem- 
SOUrCES! curity and |'™s °° soy age re-| ploy- issues. (28¢ Fe-| ploy- 
Act! ee fo serve | ment serve | ment 
minis- |" ** ac- | trust ac- | trust 
trative cane count | fund count | fund 
pense 
Total, fiscal year 
1935-36........| $4, 116|_._____ $4,116] $8,477}  $28)_._.._- $8, 449|—$4, 361) +$840) $33, 779) $33, 760)... .... $19|+$5, 078) +$5, 050)... ... .- _ +819 
Total, fiscal year ‘ ; 
Binh 5,204) $252) 5,042) 8,001 183} $265) 7,553) —2,707} —128| 36,425) 35,846) $267 312| +2, 646) +2, 086) +$267| +293 
1936 i 
A Ee oa... 294) «412 400/ —118} —451| 33,444) 33,419/....... 25] 335} —341]......- +6 
a a... 343 552 538] —209} —327| 33,380 / = 30 —64 — 69) . +5 
September_...________ | aE 499 667 660} —168} +284) 33,833) 33,799|....... 34) +453) +449)...__- +4 
October...--.------_- @ 272| 681 653} —409} —424| 33,833] 33,795|....... 38, @) —4|. +4 
November... ....__.- 233) (3) 233} 535 520} —302} 358} 33,794) 33, 747|....... 47} 3, — 8}... |; +9 
__ eee 517} (3) 517 655 651; —138| +500) 34,407) 34,343)....._- 64, +613) +596)....- } 17 
1937 
SSE 284 3 281 631 20 45 566, —347| —180| 34,502] 34,383 45 74 +95 +40) +45) +10 
February...-..--...-- 275 10} 265, 553 22 45| 486) —278} —187| 34,601) 34,397 90} 114) +90) +14) +45) +40 
EE Re 1,012 50 962 754 12 45 7| +258) +287) 34,728) 34, 406 135 187} +127 +9) +45) +73 
-_ REE EE 363 78 285 708 16 45 647| —345| —124| 34,941] 34,534 180 227; +213) +128) +45) +40 
Eee 335 59 276 552 9 45 498} —217 +652) 35,213) 34,724 225 264] +272} +190) +45) +37 
ae 868 53 815} 1,300 25 40} 1,235) —432) +800) 36,425) 35,846 267 312) +1, 212) +1,122;) +42) +48 














4, 868; 6,881 266 387} 6,228) —1,415 +13) 37,422] 35,949 647 826; +997) +103) +380) +514 
355 659 29 42 588} —250 +85| 36,716) 36, 067 308 341 +291 +221 +41 +29 





393 556 17 41 498} 103) +263) 37,045) 36, 286 349 410) +329) +219 +41 +69 
738 681 10 41 630} +107 —43| 36,875) 36,027 390 458} -—170) -—259 +41 +48 
281 615 40 41 534 —282| —184| 36,956) 36,029 431 496 +81 +2) +41 +38 
291 542 31 41 47 —215 —68/ 37,094) 36, 048 472 574 +138 +19} +41 +78 


796 730 13 43 6745 +135) +365) 37,279 36, 141 513 625} +185 +93) +41 +51 









































278 566 45 41 480} —231 —23) 37,453) 36, 250 554 649} +174) +1098) +41 +24 
269 512 18 41 453; —163 +25| 37,633) 36, 304 595 7 +180 +4) +41 +85 
956 759 9 43 707; +200) +166) 37,556) 36, 176 636 744 —77; —128; +41 +10 
240 686 32 ll 643) —413) —451| 37,510) 36,122 647 741 —46 —4) +11 —3 
270 575 22 2 551 —200} —122) 37,422) 35,949 647 826 —88; -—173 0} +85 




















1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections in table 2, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 

? Exclusive of public debt retirement. On a checks-paid basis, i. e., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 Less than $500,000 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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less than 3 percent. It should also be noted that 
there are advantages to the Treasury in using 
special obligations, such as a saving in administra- 
tive expenses and commissions, and the possibility 
of coordinating reserve account operations with 
other public debt operations of the Treasury in a 
more flexible manner. 

If the funds in the reserve account are invested 
in regular outstanding obligations, there will be 
cash transactions with the owners of such obliga- 
tions—that is, individuals, banks, insurance 
companies, and other holders. This process en- 
tails no change in the total amount of regular 
obligations owed by the Treasury; it substitutes 
the reserve account as a creditor in place of the 
former private holders of the obligations. If, 
however, the funds are invested in special obliga- 
tions, the Treasury issues the obligations to the 
account at the time of the transfer of funds from 
the appropriation to the reserve, as described above. 
In this case the third, fifth, and sixth steps as 
outlined herein are concurrent. 

The sixth step is the receipt by the Treasury 
of the funds made available through the invest- 
ment process—when the reserve is invested in 
special obligations. The investment in special 
obligations means in effect that the Treasury 
issues Obligations to the reserve account and 
receives in return the funds previously transferred 
to the reserve. The net result is that the Treas- 
ury has at its disposal amounts equal to the 
transfers to the account less the sums held for 
payments by the disbursing officer, but a new 
debt has been contracted as a result. This par- 
ticular transaction is essentially the same as if 
the Treasury sold regular obligations to the 
public and received funds in return. The reserve 
account, instead of private persons or corpora- 
tions, becomes the creditor in this instance, and 
a new interest-bearing debt is created as a result 
of the additional funds acquired. 

As the flow of funds is followed through these 
various steps it becomes evident that the Treas- 
ury acquires certain funds which may be used in 
the same ways as funds derived from the sale 
of obligations to the public. In times of budget 
deficit, funds obtained in this manner may lessen 
the amount of additional borrowing from private 
investors, and, consequently, privately held debt 
is lower than it would be if the Government had 
to turn to private investors to meet the full deficit. 
In times when the budget is balanced, the funds 
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made available in this fashion can be used to 
reduce the already existing privately held debt. 
This might be accomplished by failure to replace 
maturing obligations or by the purchase in the 
open market of securities before they have ma- 
tured. The same general situation would pre- 
vail when there is a budgetary surplus. 

The operations of the reserve account, there- 
fore, exert no direct influence on the total debt 
of the Treasury, although they result in lower 
outside holdings than otherwise. During the 
fiscal year 1937-38 there was an increase in the 
total debt of the Government of $740 million; 
the debt held outside the reserve account during 
the same period, however, decreased by $215 
million. The decrease in this latter item is a 
direct reflection of the acquisition of Government 
securities by the old-age reserve account and the 
unemployment trust fund. 

The seventh step is the receipt by the reserve 
account of interest from investment holdings. 
The interest credited to the reserve account 
constitutes a secondary stream of accounting 
income—an income which is still relatively small 
in amount. Interest payments are made in 
routine fashion and, as in the case of the transfers, 
may be used either for benefit payments or for 
investment. As of June 30, 1938, interest totaling 
$17.7 million had been credited to the account, 
a part of which was deposited with the disbursing 
officer for benefit payments, while the balance 
was invested. This type of income will grow 
constantly, since the investment holdings of the 
reserve account constitute a capital sum which will 
increase in amount for several decades. 

This outline of procedures may help to explain 
the various data in the accompanying tables and 
may perhaps throw some light on the technical 
operations which are involved. From the point 
of view of the beneficiary, the significant thing to 
note is the constant growth of investment holdings 
and the inflow in the form of transfers and 
interest. The corresponding tax items are shown 
in table 2. Thus far the disbursements are so 
small as to indicate merely the manner in which 
the payments are made; they do not yet reflect 
the large sums which will actually be disbursed 
when monthly benefits become payable in 1942. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Procedures used in handling the old-age reserve 
acccunt and the unemployment trust fund show 
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both similarities and differences. In accordance 
with title IX of the Social Security Act, States 
deposit with the Treasury funds collected under 
State unemployment compensation laws. 
deposits, in contrast with tax receipts under title 
VIII, do not enter the general receipts of the 
Treasury, nor do they require appropriations by 
Congress. Instead, such deposits go directly into 
the trust fund where they are credited to the 
account of the State agency which made the 


deposit. 


The unemployment trust fund, except for a 


These account. 


debt. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of May 31, 1938 


small balance in the disbursing account, is then 
invested in Government obligations in a manner 
similar to the investment of the old-age reserve 
The investment may be made in regular 
or special obligations of the United States. Obli- 
gations are eligible for such investment only if, at 
the time they are acquired, they bear interest at a 
rate equal to the average rate of interest borne by 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States Government which are part of the public 
As of June 30 investments of the unem- 
ployment ‘trust fund amounted to $872 million. 



















































Contri- Fiscal year 1936-37 | Fiscal year 1937-38 
butions | 
leetible | Barni Withdrawals 
State Balance as - Balance as | Deposits July | ,7or™nes rithdraw Balance as 
on pay | of June 30, Deposits Earnings | .Vith- | of sune 30, | 1, 1937-May | July 1, 1937- | July 1, 1987-| or May 31 
rolls 1936 drawals 1937 31. 1938 Mar. 31, May 31, 1938 
for — — | 1938 ? 1938 3 
$18, 949, 421. 44 $292, 915, 958. 16) $2, 737, 181. 92/ $1, 000, 000) $313,602, 561.52) $675, 832, 177. 09) $10, 203, 616. 40} $161, 460, 000) $838,178,355.01 
a eee 4, 888, 360. 65; 23, 392. 47)..........| 4,911, 753. 12 6, 374, 668. 83 136, 144. 49 3, 500,000) 7,922, 566. 44 
AES NK CERES: RE PRES Tae 355, 251. 42 . ( Sees 354, 655. 71 
ae Se 925, 857. 13)  *. ee 930, 784. 65 1, 651, 250. 93 859. 11 1, 000, 1, 610, 894. 69 
RIO REA RR Oe TESS Sr eee 2, 825, 625. 24, 374. 71).........--.--| 2,850,000. 00 
ee led 27, 666, 400. 00 242, 944. 34/_____.____| 27,900, 344.34) 62,908,000.00} 1,008, 528. 22 11,000, 000) 80, 825, 872. 56 
DS 2, 295, 233. 60 14, 709. 81)_.........| 2,309, 943. 41 3, 972, 258. 10 72, 901. 45)..............} 6,355,002. 96 
ES ee eee 8, 400, 000. 00 46,814. 60)_.........| 8, 446,814. 60/ 12,078,000. 00 231, 243. 33 7, 250, 000) 13, 506, 057. 93 
Delaware... ....--- 2 ae a a ener Anas e a pene cugzeiaiabendl 2, 110, 000. 00: Lk eres 2, 119, 830. 71 
Dist. of Columbia. 1936 603, 872. 42 2, 878, 799. 98) 45, 375. 37)_......... 3, 528, 047. 77 4, 663, 506. 50) 95, 636. 11 650,000) 7, 637, 190. 38 
aa a eee La ee a 5, 400, 000. 00 EG Dilncteneswcdands 5, 428, 807.18 
ES 7, 550, 000. 00 ST 7, 596, 062. 93 
fh SSeS SS Sa ee Le IE Ee an 1, 597, 058. 79: Co} Ea 1, 603, 642. 49 
i, AU eee 904, 010. 47 1, 586, 894. 88: , i. b SPSS: 2, 520, 397. 73 
ESS Pree Ce PSE SIS EER eee S.C ee 62, 800, 000. 00; 2 PS. 62, 926, 139. 20 
1936 855, 560. 45) ' § 4, ae 14, 058, 452. 89) 14, 718, 349. 06) 373, 385. 23 1, 300, 000) 27, 850, 187. 18 
lg Be fy SRE 2, 756, 610. 16 6, 700, 000. 00 Ba EE Sl cccaccccceteca 9, 564, 475. 22 
| TS SS St aS Sa en 5, 368, 815. 98) 3 9 Se 5, 417, 148. 76 
_ . gy: BSR eee 2, 510, 459.81) 10, 557, 000.00 RE EE 13, 208, 768. 26 
>? Sa 3, 824, 169. 43 6, 700, 000. 00 118, 082. 22 1, 250,000} 9, 302, 251. 65 
Se Se 1, 860, 889.88) 3,050, 000.00 55, 943. 09 2, 300,000} 2, 666, 832.97 
19386 §=j..............| 9,000,000.00; 16,919. 51).......... 3,016, 919.51; 9, 800,000. 134, 021. 27 4, 800,000} 8, 150, 940.78 
ares se © § ef COS 18, 869, 145.19) 39, 050, 000. 622, 719. 91 13, 000, 000) 45, 541, 865. 10 
DD” Legiemarcoucnc! SEL © Wy EE cwcccocess 13, 131, 614.88) 44, 835, 278. GER, GA Poh occcccccesesce 58, 525, 460. 28 
ST STi ccomescccces! Gee: | wt Elé ccoccaccs 4, 729, 730. 48) 11, 500,000.00 163, 076. 60 4, 500, 11, 892, 807.08 
ee eS Ee 1, 146, 582. 13 1, 924, 600. 18) 36, 242. 54 450,000, 2, 657, 424. 85 
4S) SS SR ee EES es Rees cee 17, 500, 000. 00 Ph Eldewencensccaed 17, 548, 558. 44 
«| TRS SR” Fea eee, Sen eee 2, 400, 000. 00 By BEE sbédecccnsduee 2, 419, 113.05 
| SS a: eS ee 3, 464, 500. 00 BE SE Ei intccnccdccnen 3, 482, 904. 57 
Nevada. ES ERE SSS a eS ee a 816, 617. 21 7, 24. 41} ..2..---ocese 823, 831. 62 
New Hampshi-e.. «<M 2, 300, 138. 55 2, 745, 513. 87 65, 030. 80 1, 810,000} 3, 300, 683. 22 
New Jersey. .-..-.- Cy ae ee ll I Eee 16, 635, 414. 88) 24, $11, 000. 00) ER et 41, $27, 843. 60 
New Mexico. ...-.- DE “Sesbchescaoesesl SE. . _ Shsiineccsscn 654, 159.04 975, 000. 00 AS yyy 1, 648, 355. 69 
‘ew York._..-.--.- 1936 | 6,007, 838.09) 50,000,000.00| 655, 336. 55).......... 56, 663, 174.64) 79, 800,000.00) 1, 553, 885. 79 40, 000, 000} 98, 017, 060. 43 
North Carolina...| 1936 |..............|  5,520,000.00| 32,855. 72|.........- 5, 552, 855.72} 7, 635,000.00] " 149,065.37| 4,000,000) 9, 336, 921.09 
North “Ee 5 SSP See, SS eA aS Se 925, 000. 00) , 567. i 932, 567. 96 
SS BIRD. heccccccccecess, J7,GGR GIA Ge 820, B68 Bil ccccccccse 17, 119, 822.46) 51, 830, 545. 24 " e 713, 242. 34 
Oo eae BED Rncwccocecccccs| CEE 9 Bn BES Ecccccocees 3, 527, 980. 14 5, 480, 000. 00 4 mone 110, 660. 66 
- SASS. 1936 eae eee eee * ST 4, 695, 219. 43 \ i 3, 000) 4, 587,195.14 
Pennsylvania. --_- ee f  UlUlL!lUeh US! UU Fee 38, 004, 190. 67| 64, 452,000.00) 1, 114, 332. 24 32, £00,000) 71,070, 522.91 
Rhode Island_- - - --  _ ees wee Sf le S| A 4, 505, 597. 43 6, 583, 789. 82 12}, 624. 66 5, 800,000) 5, 411,011.91 
South Carolina... 1936 2, 517, 695. 89 3, 275, 000. 00 ff eee 5, 861,001.81 
South Dakota_.--- 1936 473, 367. 73 870, 000. 00 (6) ao 1, $59, 131. 75 
Tennessee aid 1936 3, 818, 051. 16 6, 245, 000. 00 116, 260. 26; 3,000,000} 7, 179, 320. 42 
‘Texas... 1936 10, 658, 749. 45) 16, 435, 000. 00 312, 652, 61 3, 100, 000 306, 402. 06 
Utah__- 1936 1, 122, 597. 42 2, 190, 000. 00 37, 007. 45 1, 425,000) 1, 924, 604.87 
Vermon: 1936 600, 644. 1, 151, 346. 21, 150. 48 525,000} 1,308,141. 54 
Virginia __...-.-- 1936 4,321, 153.45] 7,475,000.00| 128,130.23} 2, 250,000) 9, 674, 292. 68 
Want Vena age _ a Pe Sa eS a a 9, 225, 000. 00 FED Bil acceccocessss 9, 304, 213. 04 
West Virginia. -..- 1936 3, 612, 222. 38 9, 318, 000. 00 135, 787. 47 6, 600,000! 6, 466, 009. 85 
Wisconsin... .....- 1934 23, 258, 176.35) 14, 167, 086. 65) 511, 720.14 5, 900, 000) 32, 036, 983. 14 
Wyoming......... OT fe aot: Bietitembeis ike onset Satametet: Reva dapat 1, 290,000.00] 10, 489. 18)... 1; 300, 489. 18 





























1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
ing States require employee contributions on wages earned 


2 Earnings are credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year 


3 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the follow- 


: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 

















These were made entirely in a special series of 
certificates of indebtedness which bear an interest 
rate of 2% percent per annum. In purchasing 
these special certificates for the fund the receipts 
deposited by the States are released to the Treas- 
ury, which thus receives additional funds, but 
expands its interest-bearing debt in doing so, just 
as it does when borrowing from private investors. 

The unemployment trust fund, unlike the old- 
age reserve account from which comparatively 
small amounts have been paid, is already being 
drawn upon in considerable amount for benefit 
payments. If withdrawals for benefit payments 
exceed incoming deposits plus interest, it becomes 
necessary to liquidate a part of the securities held. 
The liquidation of such securities, if they are in 
the form of regular obligations, may be effected by 
selling them to the public or by Treasury redemp- 
tion if the series has been called; in the case of 
special obligations, the liquidation is effected solely 
by redemption by the Treasury. The redemption 
of the obligations may be financed either by draw- 
ing on the general fund of the Treasury or by the 
sale of regular obligations to the public. In the 
first case the public debt would decrease as the 
debt to the unemployment trust fund is reduced; 
in the second instance the total public debt would 
remain the same, with the substitution of outside 
creditors for the trust fund. If the trust fund 
held regular obligations and they were sold back 
to the public, the total public debt would remain 
unchanged. 

The status of the unemployment trust fund as 
of May 31 is shown in table 4. During the month 
of May the special 2-percent certificates of 
indebtedness held by the Treasury for the account 
of the unemployment trust fund increased by $85 
million, whereas during June the increase amount- 
ed to $46 milion. Twenty-five States had made 
withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund 
by the end of June. Fluctuations in the size of 
the investment holdings of this fund are depend- 
ent upon the relationship between incoming 
receipts, including deposits and interest, on the 
one hand, and outgo in the form of withdrawals 
on the other. The ratio to the total public debt 
of the securities held by the unemployment trust 
fund is apparent in table 3. 


Title IX Taxes 


An excise tax is imposed by title LX of the Social 
Security Act upon those employers subject to the 
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act who have 8 or more individuals in their em- 
ploy on each of some 20 days during the taxable 
year—each day being in a different calendar week. 
The amount of this tax is based upon certain per- 
centages of total wages payable as defined in sec- 
tion 907 of the act. Against this tax it is pro- 
vided, in section 902, that the taxpayer may credit 
the amount of contributions, with respect to em- 
ployment during the taxable year, paid by him 
(before the date of filing his return for the taxable 
year) into an unemployment fund under a State 
law. The total credit allowed to a taxpayer shall 
not exceed 90 percent of the tax against which it 
is credited. 

Collections under this title through May 31, as 
well as those under title VIII, are shown in table 
2, by internal revenue collection districts. The 
proportion which taxes under the Social Security 
Act bear to receipts of the Federal Government 
from all sources is shown in table 3. It may be 
seen from the latter table that taxes under the 
Social Security Act amounted to 28 percent of total 
receipts of the Federal Government during May. 
As a result of the heavy title VIII tax collections in 
May, described above, this proportion is consider- 
ably above that previously established. 

Section 810 of the Revenue Act of 1938 (Public, 
No. 554), which became a law without approval 
on May 28, provides that, against the tax for the 
calendar year 1936 imposed by section 901 of the 
Social Security Act, any taxpayer shall be allowed 
credit for contributions on 1936 employment paid 
into an unemployment fund under a State law 
before the 60th day after the enactment of this act. 
It also provides that this credit shall be allowed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, except the provision limiting such 
credit to amounts paid before the date of filing 
returns. Refund of the tax—including penalty 
and interest collected with respect thereto, if 
any—may be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law applicable in the case of erroneous 
or illegal collection of the tax. No interest shall 
be allowed or paid on the amount of any such 
refund. 

The Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1938, approved June 25, 1938, contains a pro- 
vision which is designed to eliminate tax differ- 
ences among States caused by delays in enacting 
unemployment compensation laws in some States. 
The act provides for refunds to certain States of 
90 percent of title [LX taxes for 1936 paid on or 
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before January 31, 1938, by employers in those 
States which had no approved unemployment 
compensation law on December 31, 1936. This 
appropriation was authorized by an act approved 
August 24, 1937 (Public, No. 353). Since 13 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii failed fo enact and 
approve unemployment compensation laws before 
1937, and employers in these jurisdictions re- 
ceived no credits against their title [IX taxes on 
1936 employment, these 15 jurisdictions are 
affected by this appropriation. 

According to the act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay into the State unemployment 
funds the sums appropriated. These refunds are 
to be in full settlement of all sums due. 

The appropriation made for this purpose totals 
$40,561,886.43 and is based upon internal revenue 
figures showing the net amount of title IX taxes 


dictions. 


Total. __ 


Alaska _ - 
Arkansas. 
Delaware____ 
Florida. _-- 
Georgia _ _ - 
Hawaii-__ 
Illinois 
Kansas__ 
Missouri - - 
Montana_- 
Nebraska__ 
Nevada_ _-_ 
North Dakota 
Washington 
Wyoming_. 


paid for employment within each of the 15 juris- 
The amounts appropriated for return to 
the various States are as follows: 


$40, 561, 886. 43 


110, 479. 64 
699, 581. 18 
676, 683. 16 
1, 595, 820. 77 
2, 467, 192. 82 
449, 022. 95 
20, 814, 013. 81 
1, 689, 044. 96 
6, 394, 668. 20 
650, 697. 20 
1, 330, 835. 90 
177, 659. 37 
238, 116. 11 
2, 925, 602. 61 
342, 467. 75 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1936-37, and 
for the fiscal year 1937-38 as of May 31, 1938! 





Item 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records__.__- 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses. ___- 


Total, administrative expenses ___ 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance__............-- 
Unemployment —— administration -- 
Aid to dependent children_- 
nae op ee eeeee................-...- 


Total, Social Security Board _---- 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 
Maternal and child-health services _- 
Services for crippled children -- 
Child-welfare services -- -_- 
Total, Department of Labor... 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service) 


ie a cp oconbecwniabenatnsoue 


: Public-health work _. 


Fiscal year 1936-37 


| 
| | 
Expenditures to | 
, 2 
| APpror riations June 30, 1937 3 


| 
} 




















| $30, 749,700.00 | $15, 433, 916. 68 
te $101, 844. 48 | 
299,000. 00 | 295, 198. 61 | 
31, 048, 700. 00, | 16 830, 959. 77 t | 
a Sear’ 
| $126, 525,000.00 | 124, 817, 575. 34 | 
|, 2,000, 000.00 | 9, 133, 785. 16 
| 8 14, 800, 000. 00 14, 297, 277. 96 
| #4, 675,000.00 | 4, 641, 947. 33 | 
_175, 000,000.00 | _ 152, 890, 8 
2, 820, 000. 00 € 3, 114, 583. 93 
2,1 | 000. 00 | 2, 120, 921. 53 | 
--| 1, 200, 000.00 980, 490. 68 | 
6, 170, 000. 00 | 6, 215, 996. 14 | 
.| 8,000, 000. 00 | 7, 819, 415. 33 
| _ 189, 170, 000. 00 | _166, 928, 907. 26 g 
265 "000, 0,000.00 | 


265, 000, 000. 00 is 


| 485, 218, 700.00 | ~ 44,786, 967.08 | 


| A pproy 


Fiscal year 1937-38 


riations ? Ex a te 


$10, 500, 000. 00 | 


5 166, 500, 000. 00 
* 22, 500, 000. 0€ 
5 24, 900, 000. 00 


585.79 | 219, , 100, 000.00 


$17, 836, 206. 06 

25, 000. 06 | 8, 059. 45 
306, 000. 00 | 307, 068. 43 
“10, 831, 000. 00 Z “18, 151, 333, re 


167, 961, 543. 72 
1 34, 364, 477. 85 
25, 280, 117. 92 


) 


"282, 72, 668, 28 





| 
| 
_ #5, 200, 000. 00 | 5, 118, 628. 79 
0} 2 
st 

















3, 700, 000. 00 3, 740, 083. 88 
2, 800, 000. 00 2, 601, 940. R2 
1, 475, 000. 00 | 1, 362, 316. 56 
Fe 975 », 000. 00 | 7, 794, 341. 26 
8, 5,000, 000. 00 | 8, 8, 892, 07 79. 88 
235, 07 5, 000. 0 | "249, 411, 089. 42 
500, 000, ), 000. 00 | 387 7,000, 00. 00 
745, 906, 000. 00 | 65 4, 562, 423. 36 





1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in reporting appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Certain funds eppeoges riated pursuant to the act are not included here, because the Treasury does not segregate these funds from other funds ap- 


priated for the same 


his is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated under the Social Security Act $841,000 


purposes 
for the fiscal year 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants to the States, and $74,420 for 1936-37 and $95,000 for 1937-38 for administration. For 


pennies ened mn Rep tye 'S $5 


U-8. Pub 


pS to the States oe in this table. 
2 Excludes ———— 
3 On a checks-paid ba: 


1, 550 was appropriated to the Bureau of 


—_ of appropriations for the previous fiscal year. 


4 Expenditures made -. 1935-36 appropriation, salaries and expenses, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
fter transfer «‘ funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 


SA 
6 Includes an a appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25 
: 7 Includes grants by the 
tion 


Source 
Statement. 
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luternal Revenue for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. 
Department for salaries in connection with the maintenance and development of the old-age reserve account (title II). 
Hecith oe received appropriations of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration in addition to the sums for 


program. 
* For a statement of the reserve fund status as of May 31, 1938, showing payments made and interest credited, see table 1. 
: U.8. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 


For 1936-37, $31,860 
The 


Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 


Social Security 

















Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal year 1936-37 and in the fiscal year 1937-38 to May 31, 1938! 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year 1937-38 to May 31, 1938 






































Treasury 

Social Security Board Department of Labor # Depart- 

Fiscal year ment ¢ 

State 1 A 
total grants Total grants sili 
Aid to de- ment com- Maternal Services Child- Public- 
Old-age ndent Aid to the nsati and child for welfare 
assistance | PO blind pensation | “health cri 
children adminis- services services work 
tration 2 
Total, all participating 
iad petniidincnnanindd $166, 820.4 | $251,754.8 | $168,380.6 | $24, 306.6 $4,995.7 | $37,373.5 $3, 668. 2 $2, 682. 5 $1, 349.0 | $8,908.7 
pO Ee ee 1, 650. 0 2, 254. 2 806, 7 311.0 19.8 605, 1 107.0 75.0 39.6 289.9 
EE ee 46.8 251.0 144.5 (5) () 29. 2 31.8 4.9 5.7 34.8 
Arison. ................-.-.----- 244. 4 1, 298. 2 577.1 265. 2 41.3 266. 5 50.3 38.2 $—2.8 62.4 
dsibatkenentedccmen dhl 1, 240. 1 1, 784.0 1, 061. 5 209. 1 43.3 152, 5 54.7 45.4 22.2 195.3 
TESTE 14, 002. 8 23, 521.9 17, 346. 8 1, 428.0 970. 5 3, 196.0 124.2 115.7 23.9 316.8 
Caine cabictaadisnenenend 4, 708. 3 5, 984. 6 5, 163. 4 452. 1 90. 8 84.9 56. 2 22.0 20.1 95.0 
GE innteccsoneccccosedud 2, 120. 4 3, 309. 7 2, 056. 5 () 0 1, 066, 1 37.3 33.7 13.0 103. 0 
SE: 297.3 441.9 179.3 62.5 (5) 126. 6 25.8 4.3 9.6 33.6 
District of Columbia-_........._- 666, 8 1, 110. 2 419, 1 180. 4 20.6 339. 4 41.2 34.2 7.7 67.5 
Pp icksecectsecebiodsanciukse 735. 6 2, 480. 7 1, 944. 5 (5) 71.8 173.6 75. 2 57.8 29.5 128.3 
G i peRbihitmbubicnmnendideennd 808. 1 2, 032. 6 1, 074.3 227.5 37.6 205. 0 120. 2 22.2 42.5 303. 4 
SRR 148.8 489. 8 130.7 133. 3 8.3 89.7 37.3 14.4 11.4 64.8 
hi didiminsstieinginaisionaielidia 1, 554. 6 1, 576.7 1, O18. 5 264. 5 29.0 114.0 42.8 21.6 14.5 71.8 
iiiiniainnslcciningitieminainadidcunal 9, 008. 5 13, 654. 0 12, 702. 6 (5) (5) 310.0 124.8 122.4 48.2 346.1 
i hintineacanbecatactinedatinaeal 3, 678. 8 6, 970. 5 3, 640. 3 1, 432. 2 252.9 1, 337.3 75.9 31.1 31.0 169. 8 
ik ectntethinisialbandisinseteGrsuiniel 3, 215. 8 5, 134. 2 4, 462. 2 (5) 91.6 237.9 48.3 68.7 32.6 193.0 
i tics drvsiscniea citi chaieloed 226. 2 1,974.8 1, 229. 6 342.0 64.7 117.6 49.5 45.0 21.8 104.6 
i “ws: NSE 1, 517. 1 2, 647.8 1, 980. 6 (5) (5) 193. 8 94.2 83.0 47.6 248.5 
ING sinauinesiiina xnnapadiocs 2, 143. 4 3, O84. 4 1, 434.0 751.0 15.0 576.0 91.8 (’) 27.1 189. 4 
i iekiccnenieranadibaladaksdadeten 888. 1 1, 308. 5 355. 2 185. 3 151.7 441.7 54.9 30.7 17.9 71.2 
| Se 2, 518. 1 3, 596. 8 1, 699.9 855. 0 75.8 707.9 60.0 48.2 Sf 136. 1 
Ss wdéincnccsedsssuane 9, 443. 1 13, 809. 3 9, 891.0 945.3 127.1 2, 434. 4 78. 2 84.7 12.3 236. 5 
EES? 4, 562.8 9, 790. 9 6, 562. 5 1, 693. 1 64. 4 922.0 107.4 97.8 51.6 292.1 
ESSE See 7, 304.0 9, 806. 0 7, 808. 8 585. 4 72.0 967.0 72.1 62. 6 38. 1 200. 1 
net. piebe sbuttaiwinidiadien 738. 0 1, 015.9 425, 1 (') (5) 245.3 90. 7 34.9 11.4 208. 4 
RESET ee 4,841.7 6, 791.9 5, 983.9 226. 8 (5) 215.6 61.9 63.5 30.0 210. 2 
ae 1, 161. 6 1, 830. 1 1, 435. 2 140.9 10.2 99.5 48.8 30. 1 20.8 44.6 
ea 3, 137. 4 2, 661. 4 1, 887.7 476.5 55.0 78. 6 26. 4 55.8 23.5 57.8 
SRN 75.9 418.8 236. 6 (5) (5) 102. 8 37.2 1.0 12.3 29.1 
New Hampshire. -............... 743.8 1, 064.8 519. 6 55.0 38. 1 358. 5 22.4 11.9 13.8 45.6 
Ne ciethsiiincnemenainitinssing 4, 837.3 4, 351. 5 2, 312. 5 1, 152. 4 72.0 457.6 79.3 50.9 21.4 205. 5 
eae 433. 4 657.9 266. 5 137.3 16.8 44.1 64.7 23.9 16.7 88.0 
fA ere 13, 089. 9 24, 040. 0 12, 842. 6 3, 734.7 295. 1 6, 168. 2 167.0 120.3 51.0 661.1 
North Carolina.............. 813.3 3, 153.9 1, 190. 1 252.0 118.0 978.5 133.9 84.7 61.1 335. 5 
| ae 719. 2 1, 078. 5 698. 8 104.9 0 96.5 53.6 45.2 16.4 63.1 
eS 17, 079. 6 16, 705. 5 13, 859. 2 1, 349. 5 409. 7 400. 1 141.6 143.8 32.2 369. 4 
Oklahoma............ 4, 692. 5 5, 306. 0 4, 250. 3 357. 0 81.9 182. 6 72.9 94.0 40.9 226. 5 
ince 1, 900.3 2, 956. 5 1, 929.9 153.3 64. 5 615. 2 59. 2 24.3 22.1 87.9 
Pennsylvania 13, 648. 9 22, 340. 4 11, 756. 5 2, 609. 0 973. 0 6, 180. 5 147.8 178.3 62.6 432.7 
Rhode Island 675. 2 1, 482. 1 579. 4 127.3 (5) 641.4 35.9 34.5 3.2 60.2 
South Carolina... .. 430. 8 1, 681.7 828.3 138.7 43.8 279. 4 104. 1 47.2 31.5 208. 8 
South Dakota__... 1, 048. 5 1, 387. 1 1, 152.7 (5) 7.9 52. 2 43.9 29.8 20.4 80.2 
Tennessee... __- 519. 5 2, 511.5 927.4 567.0 52.0 511.5 90.3 36.4 38.6 288. 4 
Se 9,412.4 11, 171.0 8, 552. 5 (5) (3) 1, 850. 2 175.6 113.4 65.5 413.8 
a aids indimsibe 1, 139. 3 2, 361. 1 1, 618.9 331.7 39. 4 225. 6 40. 6 30.0 7.6 67.2 
. ae 498.3 756. 6 380. 4 31.0 11.8 217.4 36. 4 19.2 14.2 46.2 
«xe 512.3 1, 093. 4 (5) (5) (5) 7.9 100. 8 70.7 51.9 232. 2 
_ "SEES rS 4, 557.7 6, 556. 5 5, 148.7 863. 8 171.6 128. 2 45.5 50.5 21.6 126.6 
Wee VIER... cccnncccce 1, 430.8 3, 160. 6 1, 585. 9 436. 6 68. 0 748. 2 56. 4 69. 1 38. 6 157.8 
. Eee ae 5, 429. 5 6, 319. 5 3, 964. 1 745. 2 188. 1 1, 083. 1 62.2 52.0 40. 6 184. 2 
ERR ; 523.4 588. 1 358. 5 83.2 30. 5 80. 6 8.0 3.6 (*) 23.6 
{ 

















1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, amounts 


reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social maprees 
for payment to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provi 


tion, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. Payments, 


be granted for the current period 


of o 


therefore, are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 


tion pr 


ram; as of May 31, 1938, such grants had 
3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


* Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


5 No plan epproved b 


the Social Security Board. 
* Plan approved on May 13 for the last 2 months of fiscal year. 
7 No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Refund by Arizona of unexpended grants for the fiscal year 1936-37. 


Board to the Secretary of the Treas’ 


jury 


ed. The Board may certify amounts to 


? Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 
been made to 28 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Appropriations and Expenditures Act, approved May 23, was presented in the Social 
Security Bulletin for June. On May 25 the Presi- 

An analysis of the appropriations for the Social dent approved an act (Public Res. 99) which 
Security Board for the fiscal year 1938-39, con- makes a supplemental appropriation of $3.5 
tained in the Independent Offices Appropriation million to the Social Security Board for grants to 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified! by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury and advances authorized and those certified as of June 30, 1938, 
for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 


{In thousands of dollars] 















































Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board as of June 30, 1938, for direct assistance and administration of public 
assistance 
Total advances certified for the fiscal year | Advances authorized for first quarter | Advances certified ? for first quarter 
1937-38 of fiscal year 1938-39 of fiscal year 1938-39 
State 
Aid to d Ald to depent-| Aid 
Old-age © | Aid to Old-age | depend- | Aid to Old-age |GePend- to 
Total assistance pendent the blind Total assistance ent the blind Total assistance| ¢@t the 
children chil- blind 
children a 
ren 
as $208, 266.4 | $178, 021.4 $25, 080.9 } $5, 164.1 |$30, 527.4 |$27,012.7 | $2, 801.5 $713.2 | $9, 188.1 | $8, 307.2 | $683.0 $197.9 
a 1, 239.0 908. 2 311.0 19.8 452.6 338. 3 105. 8 8.5 145.0 125.9 18.1 1.0 
Ets mniammnkune 144.5 144.5 (’) (’) 0 0 (’) (3) 0 0 (3) () 
SS ee 930.8 657.2 236.4 37.2 .0 .0 .0 0 .0 .0 .0 0 
SE 1, 313.9 1, 061. 5 209. 1 43.3 .0 .0 .0 0 .0 .0 .0 0 
“Sa 19, 745. 4 17, 346.8 1, 428.0 970.6 6, 051.3 5, 384.5 396. 2 270.6 1,770.4 1, 578.9 107.7 83.8 
“Sees 6, 208. 7 5, 665. 8 452.1 90.8 0 0 .0 .0 .0 0 .0 0 
Connecticut. _.............. 2, 267.4 2, 267.4 (*) .0 593. 6 593. 6 () .0 194.4 194.4 (*) 0 
| SET Ee irae 261.1 198. 6 62.5 (8) 62.8 47.3 15.5 () 2.3 15.8 4.5 (’) 
District of Columbia____._-- 625. 4 424.4 180. 4 20.6 186. 5 22.6 56.3 7.6 51.6 33.3 16.5 1.8 
SS 2, 264. 6 2, 192.8 (*) 71.8 637.8 617.6 (*) 20.2 171.2 171.2 (’) .0 
5 a cntesnlliceliin 1, 841.2 1, 474.4 310.3 56.5 585.8 454.6 110.9 20.3 107.4 76.6 25.6 5.2 
a 266.9 130.7 127.9 8.3 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 0 
SSE TE ae 1, 420.6 1, 116.7 264.5 39.4 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
a 12, 855. 7 12, 855. 7 (8) (?) 3, 429.1 3, 429. 1 () () 1, 136.7 1, 136.7 () () 
Biel atnrenmiediioniic 5, 730.8 4, 045.7 1, 432. 2 252. 9 1, 715.0 1, 233. 6 415.3 66. 1 496.5 367.5 114.3 14.7 
oe an 5, 072.6 4, 981.0 () 91.6 .0 .0 (’) .0 .0 .0 ) .0 
i idoncananinwe< 1, 840.6 1, 433.9 342.0 64.7 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
 * aa 1, 982.3 1, 982.3 (?) (8) 573.5 573. 5 (?) (*) 167.2 167.2 () (*) 
od Ee 2, 325. 8 1, 559.8 751.0 15.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
Fa 782.0 445.0 185.3 151.7 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
ee  iinibaie 2, 630. 7 1, 699.9 855.0 75.8 744.6 462.7 263. 6 18.3 240.6 145.8 90.4 4.4 
Massachusetts__....._.._.-- 11, 955. 4 10, 883. 0 945.3 127.1 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
nn csasenwataebbe 8, 328.2 6, 570.7 1, 693.1 64.4 .0 .0 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
ase 8, 496.4 7, 839.0 585. 4 72.0 2, 152.9 1, 963. 6 169. 6 19.7 656.7 630. 1 24.9 1.7 
Mississippi-___.........._-- 425.1 425. 1 () @) .0 .0 (3) (3) 0 oO} @ (3) 
eee 6, 210.7 5, 983.9 226.8 () 1, 896.0 1, 726.8 169. 2 (’) 269.9 269.9 .0 (8) 
Sen 1, 586.3 1, 435. 2 140.9 10.2 .0 .0 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
On ae Pn 2, 624.3 2, 092.8 476.5 55.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
| aa RTE 236. 5 236. 5 (3) (3) 74.0 74.0 (’) (3) 12.2 12.2} @ (8) 
New Hampshire--_..._...._-. 614.3 521.2 55.0 38.1 .0 0 0 0 .0 0 .0 .0 
New Jersey......--....----- 3, 843.9 2, 619. 5 1, 152. 4 72.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
New Mexico..............-- 434.4 273.7 142.1 18. 6 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
4 | aes 18, 122.6 14, 092.8 3, 734.7 295. 1 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
North Carolina_-...........- 1, 684.4 1, 190. 1 340. 4 153.9 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
North Dakota... -__.........- 804.6 699.7 104.9 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 0 0 .0 .0 
SS SE oe 15, 618. 4 13, 859. 2 1, 349. 5 409.7 4, 898. 3 4, 416.2 366. 3 115.8 1, 788. 0 1, 667.9 87.3 32.8 
eer 5, 468. 1 4,711.5 637.4 119.2 75.2 122.9 34.8 17.5 58.4 41.0 11.6 5.8 
SE ee 2, 147.7 1, 929.9 153.3 64.5 691.3 618.7 52.4 20.2 166. 1 158.2 3.6 4.3 
Pennsylvania__............- 16, 462. 5 12, 880. 5 2, 609.0 973.0 .0 .0 .0 (?) .0 .0 .0 (5) 
Rhode Island 771.2 | 643.9 127.3 (*) .0 .0 -0 () .0 9 .0 (’) 
1,010.8 828.3 138.7 43.8 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
1, 308. 5 1, 300. 6 (’) 7.9 .0 .0 (*) .0 .0 .0 (®) 0 
1, 706.8 1, 087.8 567.0 52.0 797.5 564.0 201.3 32.2 309.4 237.4 57.7 14.3 
9, 375.7 9, 375.7 3) () 2, 412. 2, 412.6 (3) (3) 766. 2 766.2} @) (8) 
2, 170.6 1, 799. 5 331.7 39.4 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
471.6 424.8 31.0 15.8 131.1 131.1 .0 .0 46.4 46.4 .0 .0 
(*) (*) () (*) 2] (’) (*) (*) () @) @) ( 
6, 184.1 | 5, 148.7 | 863.8 171.6 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
2, 241.6 | 1, 737.0 | 436. 6 68.0 567.9 409.3 137.9 20.7 150.1 110.0 34.5 5.6 
5, 704.2 4,444.7 1, 007. 2 252. 3 1, 574.5 1, 217.9 | 288. 5 68.1 430.9 328.0 82.2 20.7 
507.5 393. 8 83.2 30.5 123. 5 98. 2 17.9 7.4 32. 5 26. 6 4.1 1.8 























1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration 
of the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and exclude administrative expense. 

3 In all cases, these certifications are for the month of July. 

3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Social Security Board, Buteau of Accounts and Audits. 
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States for the administration of unemployment $19 million, brings the total appropriation under 
compensation laws. This sum is to be available __ title III of the Social Security Act to $22.5 million. 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 1937-38, The Second Deficiency Appropriation Act for 
and, together with the previous appropriation of the fiscal year 1937-38, approved June 25, 1938, 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services:' Advances? for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and advances authorized as of June 30, 1938, for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 


[In thousands of dollars] 





























Advances ? certified or authorized by the Social Security Board as of 
June 30, 1938, for— 
Administration of unem- Employment 
ployment compensation | Unemployment compensa- service 
State and employment serv- tion administration administra- 
ices tion 3 
ne 
Total, fiscal |First quarter,) Piscal year |First quarter, | Piscal year 
year 1937-38 1088-20 1937-38 1088-90" 1937-38 
Total. ; oh ade sedsa sawtecquiiled $42, 255. 9 | $1, 780. 5 $27, 878.1 $1, 780. 5 $14, 377.8 
Alabams - --- -- oh eadliodes : nical 713.6 .0 473.6 
pO a 6 iinemes teeeeoiicinnsp sae gmaipaiiadialadbaiia nies _ sila 31.0 6.2 31.0 
Arizons.._. ; ina nae 303. 2 | .0 202. 1 
Shit bacgibinvcmnnnanabnseedimminaebeeses 171.2 51.3 171.2 
California ee: PE ie, o : a. 3, 458. 8 .0 2, 479.4 
Colorado - ..... iatinnne , co Sa ‘ aan 100.9 29.8 100. 9 
CID. nncancdccucaes vihmdeswsd ‘ ininininalil 1, 217.0 .0 834.7 
PE ienchitenteneheon nshqpetihinnds , — ' ogus 138. 4 33.8 138.4 
District of Columbia ---...........-- RS Oe ea ne 366. 9 .0 270.7 
RES ea 191.9 .0 191.9 
a hd mee : : 225. 8 51.1 225. 8 
Hawaii... inbtine inbaon aukaiche —* 98. 8 .0 98.8 
Idaho... imei = j a ee, Micpicmudedtian sucesddaaaeeadaane ‘ 126. 4 .0 126. 4 
Illinois. - -- a is cnokidinen ime 362. 4 197.1 362. 4 
Indiana... ....-- ‘ ie pacneed 1, 566. 7 .0 1,078.9 
~~ eae — ; : con 294. 6 136. 1 209. 9 
Kansas........ ; ; neat 131, 2 .0 131, 2 
Kentucky. .......- ‘ ha i caccuiimaiae 223. 0 .0 223.0 
Sa Sed ‘ 655. 0 .0 411.7 
ar / pieition watredeewe snbusdecuunpinencaaeeanan 404. 4 106.9 319.4 
Maryland. .-.....- — set ndandain pieateamni 813.2 .0 541.9 
Massachusetts_. . 2,717.7 .0 1, 897.4 
Michigan........... . ‘ ; : z els 1, 261. 5 667.7 744.8 
Minnesota... --- -. ‘ se d i 1, 090. 5 .0 668. 1 
Mississippi. —. Ate 289. 5 62.7 189.0 
Missouri... .. --. me 251. 2 .0 251.2 i 
Montana. ‘ji ; : : 108, 8 29.7 108. 8 yg et eee 
Nebraska... ..- 7 ‘ hee 88. 3 37.7 88.3 + RE RES 
Nevada. ... , ; ‘ 109.9 .0 109. 9 5 | Se om 
New Hampshire... edhe pene “< panhenitaglll 390. 9 69.0 269. 0 69.0 121.9 
New Jersey_..... ; cccmee ee 521. 1 0 521.1 Obie cecsztk ks 
New Mexico..... shee be aiidlitekesiielian died ae es 48.9 .0 48.9 oD Bidanicactiinbibsim 
New York.. di :s ar aa a ess 6, 994. 9 .0 3, 658. 5 0 3, 336.4 
North Carolina bees ‘ a Hee , 2 panes 1, 120.1 .0 740.8 .0 379.3 
North Dakota 2 “ahieeedine Said id 106. 4 0 106. 4 yy See 
7 ae SEER pepye <i! ae oma 482.4 .0 482.4 fy ee ae ees 
| me” india Sen ; , 203. 7 .0 203. 7 kK) Soe oe 
I ttl xcscesniinadadde nadibanasaaigel at puoi 698. 7 .0 542.9 .0 155.8 
Pennsylvania_.. i 6, 890. 1 .0 4, 210.8 .0 2, 679.3 
ESS SR Ss SL ae 730.3 167.1 592. 6 167.1 137.7 
South Carolina. ...-. Se at ee ae aban 344.0 .0 269. 4 ‘ 74.6 
RS EEE Le ee Se ERSTE RS EET 58.9 19.5 58.9 yy ye Ee 
Tennessee. ._...-. ws aE Peet IE, ee eee eee : pao 605. 0 .0 344.1 .0 260. 9 
., a ; hiatal labia ai i“ ‘otiaed 1, 925. 7 .0 750. 6 .0 1, 175.1 
») eee peaneas woe F 254. 6 63. 1 183.5 63.1 71.1 
. +2 aatepeaeer. eicdunbithernewhons , 4 escale 246.3 | 51.7 164.8 51.7 81.5 
Virginia. .-- . . sae . : je inte nnnd cbuienetiinuae 724. 1 .0 496. 1 .0 228.0 
Washington __. ‘ ; oe bade icine wasn 142.5 .0 142.5 ‘OE deiccsetanes 
West Virginia. -....- a * wiedithedeupaduied sbuinmasin 882. 2 .0 588.4 .0 293. 8 
i ae ae oe EO - ; iene 1, 194.8 .0 733. 4 0 461.4 
ik tie raksgtnigicnnagnuadielaabiemnabaced , ; F ee eee 88. 5 | -0 88.5 CO iin Hire 














1 Advances certified or authorized by the Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program; this table does not include Federal grants by the U. 8. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act nor State or local 
appropriations to the employment service. ‘ 

2 Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation, which is not necessarily the period 
in which the certification is made. By June 30, 1938, all grants authorized for the fiscal year 1937-38 had been certified by the Social Security Board to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; none of the authorizations for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39 had been so certified. 

3 As of June 30, 1938, there had been no grants authorized for employment service administration for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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contained an appropriation to the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department looking 
toward the construction of buildings for housing 
the Social Security Board and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The sum of $3 million was appro- 
priated in this act for the acquisition of the neces- 
sary land and for starting the construction of 
such buildings. The total to be expended is 
limited to $14,250,000. 


Unemployment and Economic Conditions 


Chart I presents four current estimates of the 
volume of unemployment through the month of 
April. The preliminary estimates of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and of Robert 
Nathan indicate that the number of unemployed 
in April decreased between 200,000 and 300,000 
persons as compared with the March estimates; 
the preliminary estimate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor indicates a decrease of approximately 
100,000 persons during the same period. The 
fourth estimate, that of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, indicates an increase in unemployment 
during the period of 93,000 persons. 


The changes which took place in other economic 
series between March and April reflect further the 
economic conditions currently prevailing. The 
adjusted Federal Reserve index of factory em- 
ployment declined from 81.6 in March to 79.2 
in April, while the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal 
variation, decreased from 73.3 in March to 70.5 
in April. The adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction of the Federal Reserve Board stood at 
77 in April as contrasted with 79 in March and 
118 in April 1937. The adjusted index of income 
paid out, prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce, declined from 80.5 in March to 79.4 in 
April. The cumulative picture presented by 
these and other economic series indicates a further 
decline in general business conditions and in the 
pay rolls that are dependent upon productive 
enterprise. These conditions affect social se- 
curity operations at various points, both with 
respect to income received from pay-roll taxes 
and the outgo for the various types of social 
security disbursements, such as those for unem- 
ployment benefits and public-assistance payments. 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Beck, Dorotuy Fans 

“Problems in the Compilation of Data on Total 
Relief and Work Program Expenditures.” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, Vol. 33, Whole No. 202 (June 1938), 
pp. 353-362. 

An account of statistical work in connection with the 
investigation of the United States Senate Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief. 
BirreRMAN, Henry J. 

State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. New York, 
Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1938. 550 pp. 

Considers the State grant to the local government units, 
as well as Federal grants to States; notes the stimulating 
effect that the Social Security Act has had on the States; 
outlines the social security grants-in-aid, as well as grants 
for emergency unemployment relief; and evaluates the 
grant-in-aid system. 

Burns, Artuur E., and WiLi1aMs, Epwarp A. 

A Survey of Relief and Security Programs. 
Washington: Works Progress Administration, May 
1938. 102 pp. Processed. 

The writers trace the development of recent relief policies 
and show the close interrelationships of the Federal work 
program, the direct relief programs of the several States, 
and the cooperative Federal-State activities under the 
Social Security Act. 

Dewuvurst, J. FREDERIC 

“Qld-Age Security Financing in Relation to 
Income Tax Reform.” Bulletin of the National 
Tax Association, Vol. 23, No. 8 (May 1938), 
pp. 240-245. 


By relating two recent studies of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, More Security for Old Age and Facing the Taz 
Problem, the writer presents a new scheme for taking care 
of the aged. The suggested program involves a merging 
of the old-age security taxes with the regular income tax, 
abandonment of the present old-age assistance scheme, and 
a radical modification of the old-age insurance program. 


Great Britain. Ministry oF LABour 

“Schemes Providing for Pensions for Employees 
on Retirement from Work.” Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, London, Vol. 56, No. 5 (May 1938), 
pp. 172-174. 
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Gives results not previously published of an inquiry by 
the Ministry of Labour on the extent and nature of British 
private pension plans. Statistics are presented as to type 
of employment, numbers protected, workers’ contributions, 
type of insurer, retirement age, and other points. 


O’Grapy, Rr. Rev. Mser. Joun 

“Problems of Social Security in United States.” 
Studies (An Irish Quarterly Review), Vol. 27, 
No. 105 (March 1938), pp. 35-46. 


Among the problems considered are those dealing with 
the unemployed worker who has exhausted his unemploy- 
ment benefits; those dealing with old-age assistance pay- 
ments, particularly as they relate to early benefits under 
the old-age insurance program and as they affect the social 
services; and those associated with rates of pay and local 
participation in the WPA program. 


Onto. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMIS- 
SION. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Division 


The Social Security Act and Social Security in 
Ohio. Columbus: The Commission, June 1938. 
30 pp. Processed. 

Collected articles by William Papier, now chief of the 
division of research and statistics of the Commission. 
They describe the Social Security Act in simple language, 
with special emphasis on the Ohio program. 

TayLor, Cart C., WHeever, Heten W., and 
Kirkpatrick, E. L. 

Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture. 
Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
April 1938. 124 pp. Processed. (Farm Secu- 
rity Administration and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, Social Research Report No. VIII.) 


The Foreword describes this publication as a “more or 


. less impressionistic study of the ‘sore spots’ in American 


rural life.’’ Included in the seven chapters are discussions 
of hired farm laborers, migrating farm families, and farm 
families on relief and rehabilitation. 


Woorter, T. J., Jr., and Wuitine, T. E. 

‘Households and Persons Receiving Relief or 
Assistance.’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 33, Whole No. 
202 (June 1938), pp. 363-372. 

Includes description and discussion of several statistical 
series used to estimate the net total number of households 
and persons receiving relief, Works Program employment, 
and emergency employment over a period extending from 
1933 to the early months of 1938. 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


Burns, Eve.ine M. 

“Unemployment Compensation in the United 
States.” International Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 37, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 584-617. 

This article is divided into two main parts: “The 
Characteristic Features of American Legislation,’ and 
“Outstanding Problems and Issues.” In the latter portion 
Professor Burns considers administrative organization, the 
problem of coordinating the 51 separate systems, the 
question of simplifying legal procedures, the financial 
issue, and the relation of compensation to unemployment 
relief. She finds that simplification of laws and admin- 
istrative practices is the most urgent issue and concludes 
that a unified concept of the purpose of unemployment 
compensation remains to be developed. 


Humpuries, Don D. 

“The Relation of Surpluses to Income and Em- 
ployment During Depression.’”’ American Eco- 
nomic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 28, No. 2 
(June 1938), pp. 223-234. 

A critique of the current view that because corporate 
surpluses were reduced during the depression, employment 
was correspondingly maintained. The author’s summary 
states, in part: “Prevalent opinion is that business enter- 
prise created employment during the depression by spend- 
ing accumulated surpluses. Income estimates, which show 
that income paid out exceeded income produced, have been 
used to prove this view. But this is a misuse of these 
income data, which in reality indicate disinvestment, and 
hence less employment.” 


Hunt, ALLEN 

The Post-War History of the British Working 
Class. New York: Coward-McCann, 1938. 274 
pp. Illustrated. 

A narrative of British labor and the Labor Party which 
deals with unemployment and the reaction of the unem- 


ployed workers to economic conditions and to government 
measures. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN PusLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Report of the Committee on Medical Care, Annual 
Meeting, Seattle, Washington, June 30, 1938. 
Chicago: The Association, June 1, 1938. 48 pp. 
Processed. 

An analysis is included of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent to welfare officials in large cities and counties and to 
all States, in order to secure information on the problems of 
welfare officials in the field of medical care. 

PaRRAN, THOMAS 

“Public Health as Economics.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 2 (June 1938), pp. 
205-215. 
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Review and interpretation of recent health surveys and 
reports, by the United States Surgeon General. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF 


Axssott, Epira 

“Is There a Legal Right to Relief?’ Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 2 (June 1938), 
pp. 260-275. 


Miss Abbott gives legal principles and leading cases on 
the “right”’ to assistance. A portion of her conclusion 
contrasts public assistance for special groups and general 
relief as follows: “Since the passage of the federal Social 
Security Act, these special forms of aid provide for an 
appeal and a hearing if the request for aid is refused. The 
old poor laws do not give this security. To abolish or re- 
write the old pauper laws is the only method that will bring 
our oldest form of social security in line with our modern 
social welfare program.” 


ARMSTRONG, LovIsE V. 
We Too Are the People. 
1938. 474 pp, 


Boston: Little Brown, 


The author was relief administrator in a county in 
northern Michigan for 3 years. Her book is a personal 
account of the people who were aided, the social and politi- 
cal conditions that were encountered, and the programs 
that were carried out. 


BRECKINRIDGE, SOPHONISBA P. 

“Social Workers in the Courts of Cook County.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 2 
(June 1938), pp. 230-250. 


Describes the Cook County courts and some results of 
attempts to place professionally qualified social workers at 
the service of the Chicago courts. This effort to improve 
existing legal procedures is said to be handicapped by the 
lack of statutory status and authority for the social 
workers. 


FaRNHAM, Resecca, and Link, IRENE 

Effects of the Works Program on Rural Relief; A 
Survey of Rural Relief Cases Closed in Seven 
States, July through November, 1935. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 115 
pp. (Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, Research Monograph XII.) 


The results of economic recovery, and especially of the 
change in relief when the Works Program was inaugurated 
in 1935, are analyzed for 71 rural counties of 7 States, by 
a sample study of 5,377 families that were dropped from 
FERA. , 


Haser, WILLIAM 

“The Public Welfare Problem in Massachu- 
setts.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 2 (June 1938), pp. 179-204. 


Social Security 




















The author served as technical consultant to the Massa- 
chusetts Special Committee on Taxation and Public 
Expenditures, the report of which was notéd in the May 
issue of this Bulletin. He affirms in this article that the 
experience of Massachusetts, with its unique conditions of 
local relief, refutes the common assertion that financial 
and administrative centralization has been responsible for 
the recent increases in relief. 


Hopkins, Harry L. 

“The WPA Looks Forward: a Statement and a 
Forecast.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 
24, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 195-198. 


A description of the current relief situation, together 


with a consideration of the principal arguments against _ 


the Works Program. 


STATE PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Unless otherwise noted, the following publica- 
tions are issued monthly, and the issue for January 
1938 is the first number of the volume given. 


CALIFORNIA. 
MENT 
Employment News, Sacramento. 
printed. Vol. 2. 
Special articles and technical interpretation; informa- 
tional items suitable for press use; loose-leaf section of 


rules, etc. Occasional statistical reports and interpreta- 
tions. 


CALIFORNIA. 
MENT. 
SION 

Report to Governor. Place not given. 
not given. About 50 pp. Processed. 
the 23rd of each month.) 

Principally a review, with text and tables, of the internal 
activities of the Department. Benefit and claims statis- 
tics, financial data, registrations, and administrative func- 
tions are given, with summaries and comment. 
Cotorapo. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Colorado Employment Service News, Denver. 4 
pp., printed. Vol. 5. 

Informational material suitable for press use; statistical 
summary of Employment Service activities by districts. 
Connecticut. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, Hartford. About 12 
pp., printed. Vol. 3. Published by the Research 
Division of the Department of Labor. 

Technical interpretations of State act, professional arti- 
cles, informational items. Employment Service statistics 
of placements. 

Inuinois. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Illinois Employment News. Place not given. 
About 15 pp., processed. Vol. 3. 


News notes and articles, including exchanges. Primarily 
for the Employment Service staff. 


Strate DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOyY- 


About 20 pp., 


State DEPARTMENT OF EMpPLoy- 
UNEMPLOYMENT ReEsERVES CommMIs- 


Volume 
(Issued on 
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INDIANA. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BoarpD 
Indiana Employment Review, Indianapolis. 4 
pp., printed. Vol. 5. 
Statistics of employment and pay rolls, and of place- 
ment activities. Articles, principally of employer interest. 
INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Drv1- 
SION 
Indiana Unemployment .Compensation Advisor, 
Indianapolis. About 20 pp., processed. Vol. 1 
(January issue is No. 6). 
Informational items and technical interpretations of the 


State law. Statistics on condition of the unemployment 
fund. For staff members. 


Bureau or LABOR 


Iowa Employment Survey, Des Moines. 4 pp., 
printed. Vol. 17. 


Statistics of employment and accidents; general business 
analysis and comment from various businesses, 


Iowa. 


Kansas. Commission oF Lasor AND INDUSTRY 

Kansas Labor and Industrial Bulletin, Topeka. 
About 16 pp., printed. Vol. 7 (January issue is 
No. 6). 

Tables and charts on employment and pay rolls, bank 
debits, building permits, retail price of food, industrial 
accidents. Contains series explaining State unemploy- 
ment compensation law through rules and regulations. 
Kentucky. Strate EmptoyMent SERVICE 

Employment Service Envoy, Frankfort. 
12 pp., processed. Vol. 3. 


Statistics of placement; articles. 
members. 


About 
Primarily for staff 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
INDUSTRIES 


Employment and Earnings of Wage-earners in 


Principal Fields of Employment in Massachusetts, 
Boston. 4 pp., processed. Vol. not given. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 





Statistics and text. Separate bulletins also published 
covering employment and pay rolls in manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, building trades, highway con- 
struction, and office and miscellaneous employment. 
MicuicgaN. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 

TRY 


(Labor Statistics.) Place not given. 
pp., processed. No. 97, January 1938. 


About 4 


Statistical tables on employment and pay rolls, cost of 
living, industrial accidents. 


Minnesota. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Monthly Employment Bulletin, St. Paul. About 
10 pp., processed. Vol. not given. 
Employment and earning statistics; employment service 
statistics. 
Missouri. Strate EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE 
MSES Round Table, Jefferson City. About 25 
pp., processed. Vol. 3. 
Professional articles, 


items. 
locality. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


exchanges, and _ informational 
Tables and charts of placement activities, by 


State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Employment Service Digest, Concord. About 35 
pp., processed. Vol. 3. 


Informational items, articles, exchanges. 
summary of employment service activities. 
for staff members. 


New York. DeEpARTMENT OF LABOR 
Industrial Bulletin, Albany. About 40 pp., 
printed. Vol. 17. 


Comprehensive labor and labor law data; employment 
and placement statistics; unemployment insurance news. 


Statistical 
Primarily 


Norts Carotina. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Jorth Carolina Labor and Industry, Raleigh. 
4 pp., printed. Vol. 5. 

Informational items from Division of Standards and 
Inspection, building permit and construction statistics, 
general State labor news. 

Nortu Carouina. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

NCSES News, Raleigh. 2 pp., processed. 
Weekly. April 6, 1938, Vol. 2, No. 40. 

Concise statistics of employment service activities; news 
notes. 

Onto. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Broadcast, Columbus. 
Vol. 3. 


Articles, exchanges, news. 
and placements. 


About 25 pp., processed. 


Statistics on applications 
Primarily for staff members. 


86 


Ou1o. 
Report of Activities, Columbus. 
processed. Vol. not given. 


Ouro State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
About 10 pp., 


Statistical tables on employment service activities. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
INDUSTRY 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 


The Keystone; Labor and Industry, Harrisburg. 


About 50 pp. Frequency of issue not given. 
March 1938, Vol. I, No. 1. 


“The Keystone, a review of Pennsylvania labor and 
industry, makes its first appearance with this number. 
It will be issued periodically to acquaint the public with 
the activities of the Department of Labor and Industry, 
and in addition, will present certain statistical data.”— 
Secretary’s Message. Includes statistics on employment, 
pay rolls, living costs, and workmen’s compensation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
INDUSTRY 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 


Laborgraphic (successor to the Quarterly Bulletin 
which began in 1913), Harrisburg. About 50 pp., 
printed. Vol. not given. 

Each issue has a special study of some phase of labor 
protection. Regular statistics on employment and pay 


rolls, living costs, unemployment compensation, and 
workmen’s compensation. 


Ruope Istanp. Strate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Interviewer, 
processed. 


Providence. About 20 pp., 
Vol. 2 (January issue is No. 2). 


Articles on employment service. 


VIRGINIA. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Virginia Employment Service News, Richmond. 
Weekly. About 10 pp., processed. Vol. not 
given. 


Employment service statistical summaries, professional 
notes. 


Wisconsin. INpustTRIAL COMMISSION 


Activities of Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice, Madison. About 24 pp., processed. Vol. 
not given. Prepared by the Statistical Depart- 
ment. 

Contains between 30 and 40 statistical tables on em- 
ployment service activities. 

Wisconsin. INpusTRIAL COMMISSION 

Wisconsin Labor Market, Madison. 
pp., printed. Vol. 18. 

Statistics of employment, pay rolls, trade, manufac- 


turing, and unemployment compensation benefit pay- 
ments. 


About 12 
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